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ODAY, more than at any time in recent years, the family 
case-work agency faces the necessity for defining clearly and 


accurately the nature of its services to its clients. Ten years 

ago the field of family case work could be more readily defined. Its 
services were primarily directed toward the rehabilitation of those 
families who, for various reasons, had suffered a breakdown in their 
capacity for self-maintenance. The factors contributing to this 
breakdown were recognized as old age, ill health, unemployment, 
mental illness, personality disorders, etc. The family case-work 
agency’s peculiar contribution lay in its ability to discern the nature 
of the factors contributing to this disintegration of family life, and 
through its own contribution, or the mobilization of other services, 
to accomplish the economic and social rehabilitation of the family. 
Three recent trends in the field of social case work have contrib- 
uted to our confusion in defining the family case-work field today: 
(1) the development of specialized programs providing maintenance 
for the aged, the widows, and the chronically ill; (2) the progressively 
generic content of hitherto more specialized fields such as medical 
social work, child welfare, psychiatric social work, visiting teaching, 
etc.; (3) the development of increasingly adequate services in the 
field of public welfare, particularly for meeting economic need and 
disturbances of family life incident to unemployment. With the de- 
velopment of old age assistance, mothers’ allowance programs, and 
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more extensive public health programs the family case-work field 
reduced its responsibility for maintenance. The tendency of various 
specialized health agencies to assume more responsibility for the 
social care of the physically ill has lessened the family agency’s re- 
sponsibility in relation to health needs. The development of psy- 
chiatric clinics in hospitals, schools, community centers, and courts 
has provided a means of securing treatment for behavior problems 
of children and of personality disorders of adults. The expansion of 
public welfare programs to meet financial needs more adequately has 
led the community to look to this field to meet its relief needs. 
Simultaneously with the development of these community programs 
which have served to delimit the family agency’s field of service, a 
different influence has contributed to the expansion of the family 
agency’s services in another direction. Recent developments in the 
psychiatric and psychoanalytic fields have increased our knowledge 
of the individual and the manner in which he functions in relation to 
his environment. The impact of this increased understanding of the 
individual, together with the accumulated frustration growing out of 
previous failures to effect a better adjustment for families through 
change of environment alone, combined to stimulate an increasing 
absorption in the problems of the individual, particularly those re- 
lated to personality difficulties of one kind or another. In the light of 
these two concurrent developments, it is natural that the family 
case-work agency should have come more and more definitely to con- 
sider the understanding and treatment of behavior as its primary 
field of activity. The social problems of poverty, disease, unemploy- 
ment, housing, wage scales, labor conditions, etc., which were for- 
merly of direct concern to the agency, are gradually being considered 
more indirectly as they affect the individual’s personal difficulties. 
More and more the social milieu is receding as the direct focus of 
treatment activities, and the personal subjective problems of the 
individual are emerging as the focus of attention of the family case- 
work agency. 

This absorption with the psychological problems of individuals 
may be considered, on the one hand, as a regrettable trend because it 
defines too narrowly the agency’s activities. It may be said that it is 
of questionable value to attempt to assist the individual to function 
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more adequately in an inadequate environment. In fact, the ques- 
tion can even be raised as to how effectively we can treat the neurosis 
of the individual while he is still functioning in a neurotic, or at least 
neurosis-producing, society. It can, on the other hand, be main- 
tained that through such an individual approach we are not only 
freeing the individual to cope more effectively with his present en- 
vironment, but we are also freeing him from those difficulties which 
would otherwise limit his ability to bring about a constructive change 
in his environment. These differing points of view are of interest 
here only as they reveal something of the kind of uncertainty and 
confusion that may obscure our thinking and impede our efforts to 
clarify for ourselves the direction in which we are moving. It is prob- 
ably safe to suggest that a satisfactory solution of our social problems 
will be achieved only as we move forward in both of these directions, 
reconstructing the societal structure within which the individual 
must function and seeking to free the individual to function to his 
maximum capacity in relation to that structure. So far as family 
case-work agencies at present are concerned, there seems to be a 
definite trend in the direction of relating their services to the needs 
of those individuals whose personal emotional difficulties hamper 
them in making maximum use of the opportunities afforded within 
the society of which they are now a part. 

Whether or not this is a valid service for the family agency to 
render cannot be answered categorically. The answer will depend 
upon the character of needs present in the individual community, the 
services already available for meeting these needs, and the equip- 
ment of the family agency. It seems most important that any re- 
direction of program should be based upon a careful consideration of 
these three factors. The uncertainties and insecurities of the past 
few years have bred certain hazards of which the family agency 
needs to be aware. There may be an inevitable tendency to prolong 
existing programs because of an emotional allegiance to them; a 
tendency to perpetuate a tradition because of the tradition without 
examining its current value. External forces such as the develop- 
ment of public welfare programs and the curtailment of funds for 
private social work may lead the family agency to seek new fields of 
activity without giving adequate consideration as to whether these 
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activities are directed toward legitimate social needs in the com- 
munity, or whether the agency itself is equipped to meet these needs. 
The necessity for sustaining the support of the community in the 
face of reiterated criticisms of duplication of the activities of the 
public welfare field may force the agency to assume responsibility 
for a treatment program its staff is not competent to handle, and 
may, in consequence, result in real damage for the client. 

The tendency to discuss function as something which can be dis- 
sociated from the structure which functions, and conceived of as a 
separate entity, is a hazardous one. The function of the agency is in 
reality that which it does, its usefulness or value for those whom it 
serves. As such, function should be considered only in relation to 
structure—what the agency is equipped to do; and its usage—what 
the client is using it for. It then becomes clear that the function of 
an agency cannot be changed through the instrumentality of a de- 
cision by a board or a professional staff. The relation between struc- 
ture and function makes it inevitable that any gross change in func- 
tion should be attended by accompanying change of structure. Just 
as an automobile cannot be made to function as a tractor without 
certain changes of mechanical structure, so a family agency cannot 
be made to be useful in a different way without accompanying 
change in structure. 

To be more specific, the family agency which seeks to emphasize 
the treatment of individual psychological problems or emotional 
maladjustments needs to take numerous factors into account in re- 
directing its program. Is the administrative machinery of the agency 
geared to serve such therapeutic objectives? Is it constructed pri- 
marily to meet the need of the client, or have efforts to secure a 
smoothly running office, or to insure adequate supervision of workers 
tended to obscure the client’s needs as the center of interest? Do 
administrative practices allow for maximum flexibility, a high de- 
gree of individualization, and sufficient privacy? Is the staff compe- 
tent to undertake the treatment of these problems? Is their training 
and experience adequate? Are their case-loads adjusted to the de- 
mands of this kind of case-work treatment? Do the agency’s per- 
sonnel practices permit of replacement of those who are not equipped 
to handle this kind of responsibility? Is the staff a stable one? Does 
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the salary budget make it possible to secure and retain an adequately 
trained staff? Is the agency able to provide adequate training and 
supervision? Is the agency able to provide expert consultants when 
necessary? What resources does the community provide for more 
expert treatment for those clients whose difficulties may develop to a 
more serious stage than the case-worker is equipped to handle? The 
answers to these questions help to determine the extent to which an 
agency should direct its activities toward the treatment of individual 
emotional difficulties. For the extent to which such treatment can 
be made effective is not only a matter of the competence of the indi- 
vidual case-worker, but also the extent to which the agency setting 
contributes to therapeutic activities, and the degree of reinforce- 
ment which the agency and community can supply. 

Given a concept of function which has been derived in a sound 
manner, and a structure which is related to that function, we still 
have the question of selection of case-load and of defining the limita- 
tions of therapy for the family case-worker. Take, for instance, the 
family agency which has followed the trend’ toward increasing em- 
phasis upon the treatment of individual emotional disturbances, and 
has adapted its structure toward this end—how can it select from 
among those asking for assistance those individuals or families whose 
needs the agency is best equipped to meet? It is quite possible that 
such a family agency will have already established a tradition in the 
community for rendering services of quite a different type. It will 
take some time before the community will cease to turn to it for the 
old services, and the reinterpretation of the agency to the community 
may proceed slowly because it must combat this tradition. Then, 
too, problems of this kind (because of their personal, psychological 
nature) are frequently difficult to recognize, and more often than not 
the client himself is not aware of the fundamental nature of his diffi- 
culty. It is, therefore, possible that such a family agency might for 
some time have to select, from a large group of undifferentiated 
applications, those to which its services are most definitely related. 
This places heavy demands upon the diagnostic activities at the 
point of intake. Until comparatively recently, the diagnostic process 
in case work was allowed to proceed at a fairly slow tempo. The 
nature of the most obvious problems could be rather readily dis- 
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cerned within the first few interviews, and after the case was ac- 
cepted for care the case-worker continued her diagnostic process, 
often not arriving at an understanding of the relation of the reality 
and psychological problems until some weeks later and frequently 
taking many months to determine the treatability of the psycho- 
logical problems involved. The need to discern the existence of psy- 
chological problems in the early contacts calls for an ability to differ- 
entiate between those emotional reactions that are symptomatic of 
underlying emotional maladjustments and those that represent the 
individual’s natural emotional response to the burdens of his reality 
situation. Such selection demands, also, the ability to distinguish 
between behavior which is symptomatic of a true neurosis or psy- 
chosis, and that which is the result of emotional disturbances which 
are more readily modifiable. The case-worker must be able to dis- 
tinguish between those emotional disturbances that can be treated 
within the limitations of social case-work skills and those that de- 
mand a more expert service than she is competent to render. There 
is also the necessity for being able to recognize those emotional prob- 
lems that by virtue of their very nature will not yield to any direct 
treatment approach. The case-worker must be able to meet these 
diagnostic demands not only as a means of reaching a decision as to 
whether the case should be accepted for treatment but also to de- 
termine in what direction treatment should proceed. So far the clues 
that the worker can utilize in this diagnostic process are all too 
limited. Clinical experience will have given her some ability to rec- 
ognize the symptomatology of the true neurotic and psychotic. 
Familiarity with the concepts of psychoanalysis will assist her in 
recognizing and interpreting the more obvious manifestations of 
anxiety, guilt, hostility, and various distortions of affect. A solid 
foundation in case-work techniques will contribute to her ability to 
differentiate between the objective and subjective reality of the 
client’s problem and will assist her in evaluating the total situation. 
We hear a great deal about the clues to “accessibility” and ‘“‘treat- 
ability” which the worker can utilize in the diagnostic process. But 
we have not as yet accumulated sufficient clinical experience nor 
evaluated it systematically enough to permit of valid generalizations. 
We cannot at this point go much beyond saying that such factors as 
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(x) the duration of the symptom-behavior, (2) the extent of the area 
of life-experience affected by it, (3) the rigidity of the related atti- 
tudes, (4) the use the individual makes of it—the emotional value 
the behavior has for him, (5) the alternative sources of satisfaction 
available, (6) the mobility of the environment, and (7) the quality 
of relationship it is possible for the therapist to establish with the 
client have in various instances seemed to influence the extent to 
which it was possible to modify behavior through treatment of the 
underlying emotional problems. 

Directly associated with the problem of selection of cases that fall 
within the agency’s ability to treat is the problem of determining the 
direction and the limitation of treatment in individual instances. 
Here again our experience in differential treatment approaches and 
in the area of psychological therapy has not been as yet sufficiently 
substantial or subjected to the kind of scientific evaluation which 
would yield valid generalizations. In discussing the question of lim- 
itation of treatment for the social case-worker we often hear the 
quality of her treatment compared to that of the psychiatrist or psy- 
choanalyst. There has been so much confusion apparent in the dis- 
cussion of psychological therapy as practiced by the social worker, 
and psychotherapy as practiced by the psychiatrist or psychoanalyst, 
that the question will bear some exploration. The treatment func- 
tion of the psychiatrist and the social case-worker can be differenti- 
ated in relation to (1) the setting in which each practices; (2) the 
kind of control each is able to utilize in the therapeutic relationship; 
(3) the kind of responsibility that each assumes in the total life of the 
individual; (4) the extent of responsibility that the community in- 
vests in each; (5) the nature of the psychological problems that each 
is equipped to treat; (6) the methodology or techniques that each is 
equipped to utilize by reason of the body of knowledge and experi- 
ence each brings to the therapeutic activity. 

Inasmuch as all these differentiating elements tend to define the . 
nature of the case-worker’s réle as therapist, some elaboration of 
them may help to clarify the limits of therapy for her. The analyst 
and the social case-worker enter their respective problems at differ- 
ent points. The patient who seeks assistance from the analyst has 
already reached the point of at least an intellectual acceptance of his 
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difficulty as being centered within himself. He seeks the analyst’s 
assistance because he has a conscious need for assistance in handling 
himself, he is already beyond the point of projecting all the blame 
upon his business reverses, his false friends, or his mother-in-law. He 
has a conscious desire for the help of the analyst in increasing his 
capacity to deal with his environment. The client who applies to a 
social agency usually has a conscious need for the services of the 
agency to increase the resources of his environment rather than a 
conscious desire for the agency to increase his capacities for dealing 
with his environment. More often than not he is still at the stage of 
projecting the blame upon external factors, and frequently it is diffi- 
cult to discern to what extent these external factors are actually to 
blame. The distinction in this conscious desire for assistance in the 
two situations manifests itself in another way. The patient who 
seeks an analyst must accept the time-element as a part of the 
therapy. The daily hour with the analyst takes on additional mean- 
ing with the development of the transference, and may assume such 
significance that it literally becomes the focus for the entire day’s 
activities. All this is essential to the therapeutic situation. The case- 
worker’s client, on the other hand, accepted no such stipulation when 
he sought the services of the agency. Usually he is absorbed with the 
details of a difficult existence, and only the most optimistic of case- 
workers would dare to believe that the client’s appointed hour could 
come to take on such intensified meaning for him. 

Because the client is concerned with external problems, the worker 
is necessarily drawn into them and becomes involved to a greater or 
lesser degree with the external realities of the client’s situation. It is 
almost, if not entirely, impossible for her to escape some semblance 
of control in the client’s external life because of the very services 
which he is seeking. Whereas, for the psychoanalyst, his ability to 
keep apart from the client’s external life and to escape assuming any 
control in it may constitute an essential element in the total plan of 
therapy. The social case-worker is one of a triumvirate consisting of 
the client, the community, and herself. She does not work as an 
independent agent—as a psychological entrepreneur—but as a repre- 
sentative of an agency, which itself represents the composite inter- 
ests of a community group which has invested it with certain respon- 
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sibilities, not only to the client, but to the social group. There are 
points at which it is neither possible nor wise for the case-worker to 
dissociate herself from the interests of this larger group, and so long 
as she cannot do so she is forced to maintain a balance between the 
interests of the individual and those of the group. This in itself can 
all but defeat the therapeutic ends which are achieved through the 
analyst’s more exclusive responsibility to his patient. 

It is not possible to achieve a clear-cut differentiation between the 
problems that lend themselves to psychiatric or psychoanalytic 
treatment and those that lend themselves to the social case-work 
approach. At the one extreme we can say that the more profound 
neuroses and psychoses, in other words the situations in which there 
is gross pathology of the personality structure, certainly do not lend 
themselves to social case-work treatment. It is equally true that at 
the other extreme we have a group of cases the treatment of which 
primarily demands ability to modify the environment of the indi- 
vidual, and these lend themselves distinctly to social case-work 
treatment. In the middle area, however, we find a group of cases in 
which the pathology is less well marked, and the relation to environ- 
ment less clear cut, which may he handled by either psychiatrist or 
social worker without fear of damage to the patient. The distinction 
here is that, while either therapist may take the patient under care, 
each will utilize a different technique and each may direct treatment 
toward different objectives. For example, a psychiatrist may at- 
tempt through direct therapy to resolve the patient’s neurosis, 
whereas the social worker, recognizing the neurosis, may direct her 
treatment toward effecting an adjustment in relation to himself and 
his environment which will serve to minimize the effects of the 
neurosis. In either case the presenting symptoms may be eliminated 
and the patient derives some benefit from treatment. In general, the 
techniques of the psychiatrist seem more definitely adapted to help- 
ing the patient through the treatment of the problems of the un- 
conscious, whereas the techniques of the social case-worker are more 
definitely directed toward helping him through relating herself to the 
conscious manifestations of his unconscious problems. In the analy- 
tic process a certain amount of growth takes place, there is a degree 
of “regeneration of psychological tissue” of which the patient does 
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not become conscious—the analyst uses his understanding of the un- 
conscious material without the patient becoming conscious of what 
is happening. In the case-work situation, on the other hand, the 
case-worker’s skills are largely limited to the handling of problems of 
which the client is or can be made conscious, and the client’s expecta- 
tions are focused upon a conscious approach to his problems. The 
worker must have some knowledge of the unconscious drives under- 
lying the client’s conscious behavior, but she uses this knowledge in 
quite a different way. She does not direct her treatment toward the 
resolution of unconscious conflicts or the release of repressions (or at 
least she should not), for her training has not provided sufficient 
knowledge and skill for this treatment approach. She can use her 
knowledge of unconscious material to achieve a redirection of the 
expression of unconscious drives, or she may make possible oppor- 
tunities for release of the excess emotional tension which surrounds 
the conflicts. On rare occasions she may assist the client in bringing 
through to consciousness material which is near the threshold, but 
this type of therapy should be attempted only by workers who are 
adequately equipped. The case-worker’s training and experience 
equip her with only the most limited skills for the exploration of un- 
conscious material and the most elementary knowledge of its mean- 
ing. Contrasted with the intensive training and bulk of experience 
through which the analyst has equipped himself for his therapeutic 
activities, the case-worker’s training for this field bears scant scru- 
tiny. Until such time as we as case-workers can equip ourselves more 
adequately for the kind of direct treatment which entails the hand- 
ling of unconscious material, we would do well to restrain our im- 
pulse to treat the underlying emotional problems and turn our atten- 
tion to increasing our effectiveness in the handling of conscious 
material. We should take advantage of every opportunity to increase 
our knowledge of the functioning of the unconscious and its relation 
to behavior—not that we may direct our treatment toward the prob- 
lems of the unconscious, but that we may utilize it to discern more 
clearly the meaning of our clients’ conscious problems and more 
effectively direct them in their attempts to meet them. The family 
case-worker has a unique réle to fulfil as therapist: she has a broad 
understanding of environment and its effect upon the individual; she 
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has both knowledge and skill in the use of external resources; she is a 
mobile agent and can relate herself to all aspects of her client’s situa- 
tion; she can acquaint herself with the objective reality of his situa- 
tion, using that knowledge as a background against which to project 
his subjective feelings; she is able to bring to her client’s service the 
technical and financial resources of the agency and community; she 
has a direct entrée to those areas of his life that are most burdensome 
to him, and can frequently eliminate, or at least minimize, the exter- 
nal stress to which he is subjected. More than this, she is fast becom- 
ing more skilled in establishing relationships that safeguard the client’s 
freedom and confidence and enable him to function to his maximum 
capacity—trelationships that are not confused by the client’s need for 
defensive aggression, subservience to her approval, or protection 
from her intrusion. If in addition we continue to utilize our increas- 
ing understanding of the unconscious dynamics of behavior to direct 
us in our treatment of those needs with which our clients seek our 
assistance, it will be a substantial contribution to the increasing stat- 
ure of the profession of social case work. We can well afford to scru- 
tinize the potentialities for further development in the field distinc- 
tive to social case work before the fascinations of an adjacent field 
tempt us too far astray. 


New York ScHoot oF Socrat WorK 











RECENT PUBLIC WELFARE AND SOCIAL SECURITY 
LEGISLATION IN INDIANA 


R. CLYDE WHITE 


social legislation in Indiana had lagged for many years. 

There had been no serious and thoroughgoing official effort 
made for a generation to reorganize the public welfare and social 
security laws of the state. The drive, which culminated in the recent 
legislation, began with the emergency relief legislation in 1933, re- 
ceived added force when the report of the State Committee on 
Governmental Economy was published in February, 1935, and was 
assured of at least partial success when the Federal Social Security 
Act was passed and implemented by the recent federal appropriation 
for this Act. As soon as the federal appropriation was assured, 
Governor Paul V. McNutt appointed a committee to make the orig- 
inal drafts of public welfare and social security bills. 

After about a month this committee completed drafts of bills for 
public health, public welfare, and unemployment compensation. 
The governor, in consultation with the president of the senate and 
the speaker of the house of representatives, then appointed a legis- 
lative committee, consisting of twelve members from each house, 
of which Senator Walter S. Chambers was designated as chariman. 
The legislative committee spent another month studying and revis- 
ing the draft bills. Two days after their draft bills were handed to 
the governor, the general assembly was called into special session. 
Exactly two weeks after it convened, the three bills were passed and 
signed by the governor, and the general assembly went home. Al- 
though there is much yet to be done in social legislation in Indiana, 
the enactment of these laws is a long step forward. 


U = the recent special session of the general assembly, 


t This committee consisted of the writer as chairman; Edward P. Brennan, state 
director of the budget; Joseph W. Hutchinson, assistant attorney-general; Charles B. 
Marshall, assistant director of the Works Progress Administration in Indiana; and 
Charles Kettleborough, director of the Legislative Reference Bureau. 
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I. THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT 

The Public Health Act is the shortest of the three laws passed at 
the special session. It makes the State Division of Public Health 
the agency for co-operating with the federal government under 
Title V, Part 1, and Title VI of the Social Security Act. This law 
is strictly limited to the subjects of maternal and child health and 
public health, and these activities have been carried on by the divi- 
sion for many years. The new law qualifies the state of Indiana to 
receive federal funds and, hence, to extend its work within the fields 
covered by the Social Security Act. No changes in the organization 
of the board of health are made. With the exception of additional 
personnel few changes will be made in the program for maternal and 
child health. A well-known pediatrician of Indianapolis has been 
appointed director of this work, and it will be his duty to enlist the 
co-operation of the medical profession for the promotion of maternal 
and child health and to direct and organize health education through 
lectures, circulation of printed matter, group discussion, and perhaps 
demonstration centers. 

Additional public health work will be administered through the 
present county health officers, supplemented in some counties, per- 
haps, by the appointment of additional personnel who will be paid 
out of state and federal funds. The director of the Division of Public 
Health is aware of the inadequacies of public health personnel and 
expects to use some of the new funds for the training of public health 
officers and public health nurses. The law gives the Division of 
Public Health full discretion in the use of the funds, so long as the 
action is consistent with the provisions of the Federal Social Security 
Act. This is particularly important in the selection of personnel, and 
there is good reason for believing that the director of the Division 
will utilize this provision of the law to the fullest extent. Obviously, 
this will be made easier because the qualifications of health officers 
and public health nurses are fairly well standardized and, in so far as 
qualified persons are available, can be demanded under the law by 
the director. 


II. THE PUBLIC WELFARE ACT 


The first effort to establish a state-wide public welfare system in 
Indiana occurred when the Board of State Charities and Corrections 
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was created in 1889. This law gave the board authority to require 
certain reports from the state institutions and to make investiga- 
tions regarding the conduct of the institutions. It had no super- 
visory power, and the board maintained up to 1933 that it did not 
want supervisory authority over the institutions. The only control 
of any kind which it exercised over administration was the licensing 
of homes for children and of maternity hospitals and the administra- 
tion of the importation law relating to children and other dependent 
persons. But it must be said that the board exercised considerable 
influence on institutional administration through a succession of able 
secretaries. A few years after the enactment of the law a bill passed 
the general assembly authorizing the board to require quarterly re- 
ports on relief cases; the township trustees filed yellow slips with the 
board, and these slips contained the name of the family and the 
amount of money expended for it during the preceding quarter. The 
effect of this provision of the law was to reduce the amounts spent for 
relief by about half at the time. Unfortunately, little was done with 
the data thus obtained: at the end of the fiscal year the board pub- 
lished the number of relief cases and the amounts expended. For a 
number of years these data were given by townships and counties, 
but this simple analysis was insufficient for constructive use. In 
1933 the State Executive-Administrative Act brought the board into 
the Executive Department of the state government, and its name 
was changed by executive order to State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, although its administrative organization remained unaltered. 

Briefly stated, the public welfare activities of Indiana, until the 
passage of “The Welfare Act of 1936,” were about as follows: (1) 
The Board of State Charities and Corrections as indicated above; 
(2) the state penal, correctional, and benevolent institutions, each 
with a board of trustees which dealt directly with the governor and 
the various state departments and which carried on its own affairs 
with a high degree of autonomy; (3) old-age pensions, established in 
1933, which were administered entirely by the county commissioners 
and for which the state paid half the cost but had no administrative 
responsibility; (4) blind pensions, established in 1935, which were 
administered by the State Board of Industrial Aid to the Blind and 
for which the state paid the whole cost; (5) outdoor relief adminis- 
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tered by the township trustees, the cost of which was paid entirely 
out of township tax levies, until 1933, when federal aid became avail- 
able; (6) county poor asylums operated by the county commissioners 
and paid for by a county tax levy; and (7) county boards of chil- 
dren’s guardians, appointed by the judge of the circuit court (except 
in two instances in which the judges of the probate court and of the 
juvenile court exercised this function) and financed out of the budget 
presented by the court. Public welfare activities in both the state 
and the counties were about as completely decentralized as it was 
possible to make them. There were no standards for determining the 
qualifications of personnel; some of the county boards and some of 
the institutions, however, appreciated fhe value of competent em- 
ployees and made good appointments, but these were isolated cases. 

From the point of view of the best-known standards of public 
welfare work, such as those published by the American Public Wel- 
fare Association, ‘The Welfare Act of 1936” leaves much work to be 
done; but, when the Act is in full operation, it will place Indiana 
among the most progressive states, a position which it has not had 
in public welfare work in the last twenty-five years. Unfortunately 
for good standards of public welfare work, the Act omits any consid- 
eration of outdoor relief and poor asylums, which doubtless have 
always been the most inefficiently administered, and still are, of all 
public welfare activities. In the original draft of the public welfare 
bill these two functions were included in the new system, but a mix- 
ture of political fears and conscientious doubts on the part of the 
legislators combined to eliminate outdoor relief and poor asylums 
from the original draft of the bill. 

“The Welfare Act of 1936” creates the Department of Public 
Welfare, which is a ninth department of the state government. Un- 
der the Executive-Administrative Act of 1933 all state boards, com- 
missions, divisions, subdivisions, and departments were grouped into 
eight departments, and the governor was made in fact the “general 
manager” of the state’s business. It seemed to the Committee on 
Social Security and to the Legislative Committee, when the existing 
public welfare functions were considered along with the new func- 
tions to be assumed under the Federal Social Security Act, that the 
magnitude of public welfare work necessitated the creation of a new 
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state department. This position was never seriously questioned in 
either house of the general assembly. The fact that this state of 
public opinion existed with regard to the importance of public wel- 
fare work in Indiana is ample evidence of the change from the con- 
spiracy of silence which had obtained for a generation. The Act was 
passed in both houses by overwhelming majorities. It is true that 
the measure was proposed by a Democratic administration and that 
the Democratic members of the general assembly accepted it partly 
because it was an administrative measure, but a number of the 
minority party were active in helping both to draft the bill and to 
get it enacted into law. It appears that the objectives of the Act are 
accepted as desirable by both parties and that the changes made will 
be permanent; of course, there will be amendments, but it is my judg- 
ment that they will be in the direction of extending the policies set 
forth in the Act. 

The State Board of Public Welfare is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the Department of Public Welfare. The board consists of 
five persons appointed by the governor for staggered terms of four 
years each, and with nominal salaries of $300 per year each. Not 
more than three of the members may be of the same political party. 
The governor may remove any member of the board at any time for 
“misconduct, incapacity or neglect of duty.” The personnel of the 
new board is of high caliber and has the confidence of the public.’ 
The board, with the advice and approval of the governor, selects and 
appoints an administrator; and it is responsible for the adoption of 
all policies, rules, and regulations for the government of the depart- 
ment. It also has the duty of classifying the state service, of fixing 
minimum personnel standards, and of formulating salary schedules 
for the classified service. 

The new Department of Public Welfare has an imposing array of 


2 Present personnel of the board: Fred Hoke, a business man and former state di- 
rector of the National Emergency Council, president; Mrs. Marie Stewart Edwards, 
former president of the Indiana League of Women Voters, vice-president; William A. 
Hacker, assistant superintendent of Indianapolis schools and director of the social 
service departinent of the public schools; Victor O’Shaughnessy, a business man; and 
J. Pierce Cummings, a business man and promirent in the old age pension work of the 
Eagles’ Lodge. Mr. Wayne Coy, director of the Governor’s Commission on Unemploy- 
ment Relief and field representative in the Middle West for the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, was appointed adrninistrator. 
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duties placed upon it. Some of them are supervisory; and some of 
them may be either supervisory or administrative, or both. The de- 
partment is directed to supervise 

.... the operation of the state charitable, penal, reformatory and correctional 
institutions and the school for the blind, the school for the deaf and the board of 
industrial aid for the blind; the operation of all agencies and institutions caring 
for dependent or mentally or physically handicapped or aged adults, including 
the approval of the incorporation of charitable agencies, . . . . all benevolent 
institutions supported in whole or in part by public funds, and all non-institu- 
tional care connected therewith; .... inspect or have inspected all privately 
owned and operated homes for aged people; . . . . the granting and supervision 
of paroles for adults; [and] the inspection of jails, and the recommendation of 
clemency to the state commission on clemency. 

The department is directed to “administer or supervise old-age as- 
sistance, aid to dependent children and assistance to the needy blind 
and otherwise handicapped”; and to 

administer or supervise all public child welfare services, including services for 
locating and providing medical, surgical, and other aid to crippled children, the 
licensing and inspection of all private child-caring agencies, institutions and 
boarding homes, supervise the care of dependent and neglected children in foster 
family homes, or in institutions, especially children placed for adoption and those 
of illegitimate birth, and supervision of the importation of children. 

The word “supervision” is not a defined term and will come to mean 
what the new board and the administrator want it to mean, but it 
appears that they interpret it to mean much greater active responsi- 
bility on the part of the department for the conduct of public wel- 
fare activities than was ever conceived by the old Board of State 
Charities and Corrections. 

There are still other important duties of the department. It must 
provide services to counties in the establishment and carrying-on of 
their organization in order to insure effective administration. The 
department must compile “statistics and necessary information rela- 
tive to public welfare problems throughout the state, and, through 
the several divisions, encourage and carry on research into crime, 
delinquency, physical and mental disability and the cause of de- 
pendency.”’ The department will print and supply to the counties 
blanks for applications, reports, and affidavits. It is directed to co- 


3 The word “cause” should hive been “causes,” and was so written in the bill as it 
went to the general assembly. I seems to have been a proofreading error. 
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operate with the Federal Social Security Board and the United 
States Children’s Bureau in all ways necessary to secure to the state 
of Indiana full participation in the federal social security program 
and to act as the agent of the federal government in all welfare mat- 
ters of mutual concern. The department is required to classify the 
patients and inmates of the respective state institutions and may 
“transfer patients and inmates from one state institution to another 
at will, when, in its discretion, it is deemed advisable for the welfare 
of the patient or inmate’’; the only exception to this provision of the 
law is that an inmate of a benevolent institution cannot be trans- 
ferred to a penal or correctional institution except in carrying out a 
previous commitment of a court of competent jurisdiction. The old 
Board of State Charities and Corrections did not have this power of 
transfer, and it was always necessary to have the approval of the 
governor in each case. The result was that little effort at classifica- 
tion was made, because it was so difficult. 

The power to transfer and to classify wards of the state has an 
implication for the division of governmental powers which may not 
be immediately apparent. It in fact curtails the power of courts to 
determine the process and duration of treatment. It is tantamount 
to saying, what is obviously true, that even the best technically 
equipped courts cannot prescribe the course or place of treatment of 
an insane person, a delinquent, a criminal, or a disabled person in 
any scientific manner. In all cases except those of criminals the su- 
perintendents of institutions could determine both the kind and 
duration of treatment, but they could not transfer inmates at will. 
The power to transfer any inmate now belongs to the state depart- 
ment. This is an improvement in the method of treating all types of 
wards; but to make possible a scientific treatment of criminals, the 
power of courts to fix sentences will have to be removed or trans- 
ferred to a central sentencing and parole court. 

Perhaps there is no more important paragraph in the Act than 
that which refers to the duties of the department with respect to 
personnel in the state service. It is worth while to quote this para- 
graph, because so little effort has been made in the past to systema- 
tize the appointment and promotion of personnel connected with the 
public welfare service. 
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The state department shall hold or provide for holding examinations to deter- 
mine the technical and professional qualifications of applicants for positions 
in the state department and provide for annual merit ratings of employees in 
the state department to ascertain whether such employees, or any of them, are 
maintaining the eligibility standards prescribed by the department. 


That the board and the administrator are taking this provision very 
seriously is indicated by persons selected for appointment as heads 
of the divisions. 

The Welfare Act creates four divisions in the department: (1) 
public assistance, (2) children’s, (3) medical care, and (4) corrections. 
The board has authority to create such other divisions as it deems 
necessary, and has already exercised that power by creating a Divi- 
sion of General Administration. The Division of Public Assistance 
will be responsible for assistance to the aged, assistance to the blind, 
assistance to dependent children in their own homes, and supervision 
of the Board of Industrial Aid to the Blind. To the Division of Child 
Welfare is assigned responsibility for foster-home care of children; 
assistance to crippled children; ‘child welfare services” (see Social 
Security Act); licensing and inspection of private child-caring agen- 
cies, maternity hospitals, child-placing agencies, and boarding 
homes; supervision of the operation of state institutions for children, 
namely, the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Children’s Home, the School for 
the Deaf, the School for the Blind, the Indiana Girls’ School, and the 
Indiana Boys’ School; supervision and inspection of child wards in 
local public child-caring agencies, institutions, and foster and board- 
ing homes; and supervision of the importation of children. What is 
accomplished by the Division of Child Welfare in the state institu- 
tions by way of co-ordinating services and stimulating improve- 
ments will depend to a considerable extent upon the intelligence, 
tact, and ingenuity of the staff of the division, because it probably 
does not have authority to give many general orders. Much has al- 
ready been done during the last three years under a progressive ad- 
ministration of the Indiana Boys’ School, and it is possible that the 
pace set by this institution can be made a standard for the others. 

The Division of Medical Care makes possible for the first time a 
co-ordinated program among ten of the important institutions of the 


4 At the writing of this article the appointments have not been announced, but they 
will have been made by the time it appears in print. 
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state. This division has a variety of functions: approval of incor- 
poration of charitable agencies for adults; supervision of the opera- 
tion of the state benevolent institutions, namely, Central State 
Hospital, Logansport State Hospital, Evansville State Hospital, 
Madison State Hospital, Richmond State Hospital, Fort Wayne 
State School for the Feeble-minded, Muscatatuck Colony for Feeble- 
minded Adults, Village for Epileptics, Soldiers’ Home and State 
Sanatorium; classification and reclassification of wards of benevolent 
institutions; transfer of wards from one benevolent institution to 
another; inspection of privately owned homes for the aged and re- 
porting of fraud if discovered; supervision of all private and public 
agencies and institutions caring for dependent or physically handi- 
capped or aged adults; and the approval of plans for new county 
general hospitals. With a good physician, who has had administra- 
tive experience, in charge of this division, co-ordination of efforts 
and purposes and the acceptance of a progressive point of view ought 
to become general. Such a unified program was impossible under 
the old law. 

The same situation existed in connection with penal and correc- 
tional affairs. The Division of Corrections, however, will have suffi- 
cient power to work out a co-ordinated program and to improve the 
quality of the service. This division is responsible for the approval 
of the granting of paroles; for the supervision of paroled adults; for 
making recommendations for executive clemency; for the classifica- 
tion and reclassification of inmates of penal and correctional institu- 
tions; for the transfer of inmates to other state institutions; for the 
inspection of local jails and the supervision of the operation of state 
penal and correctional institutions for adults, namely, State Prison, 
Indiana Reformatory, State Farm, and the Women’s Prison. With 
an adequate staff the director of this division will be able to supply 
additional information to the Commission on Clemency concerning 
prisoners seeking pardons or commutations of sentence, and he will 
be able to grant paroles upon a more scientific basis. Furthermore, 
the director will designate the county in which the parolee is to live, 
and he can require the county department of public welfare to give 
local supervision. That will make possible effective parole super- 
vision which has been impossible under the existing system by which 
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each institution, with insufficient personnel, attempted to supervise 
all of its own parolees. 

The fifth division, the Division of General Administration, was 
created by the board in lieu of the appointment of an assistant ad- 
ministrator in charge of general administration. This division will 
be responsible for personnel, including employment and service rat- 
ings; financial administration; collection, compilation, and analysis 
of statistics; legal advice; provision of budgetary advice to local 
governmental units; carrying on and encouraging research; prepara- 
tion and control of the departmental budget; and procurement. 

The state department is related to the county organization in a 
variety of ways. The law creates a department of public welfare in 
each county and permits two or more adjacent counties to unite for 
welfare purposes and organize a welfare district. A non-salaried 
county welfare board is created and is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the county department of public welfare. The members of 
this board are appointed by the judge of the circuit court for stag- 
gered terms of three years. The board consists of five members, at 
least two of whom must be women and not more than three of whom 
may belong to the same political party. The board appoints a county 
director who, if one can be found, has lived in the county for two 
years. The original draft bill attempted to give the state depart- 
ment some direct control over county boards and personnel by pro- 
viding that the circuit judge should select the board from a list of 
names submitted by the state department and that the director 
should be chosen from a list of eligibles submitted by the state de- 
partment, but the “home-rule’”’ sentiment .in the general assembly 
deleted these provisions and left only vague general statements re- 
garding the qualifications of board members and personnel. How- 
ever, if a county director shows himself to be too inefficient or neg- 
lects the duties imposed upon him, the state department may re- 
quest the county board to dismiss him and find another. If this is 
not done within ten days, the state department may declare the 
position vacant, and, if the county board fails to appoint a successor 
within thirty days, may appoint its own representative as county 
director. Although the personnel provisions relating to the county 
departments are weak, this power to pass judgment upon the per- 
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formance of the county director gives some state control over local 
personnel. 

The county department is responsible for the local administration 
of old age pensions, pensions for the blind, aid to dependent children 
in their own homes, foster homes or county institutions, other serv- 
ices to children, services to other handicapped persons, and, as re- 
quired, supervision of probationers and parolees. For all of these 
services, except pensions for the blind, the county department pays 
all of the cost in the first instance. It receives applications for all 
types of services, makes investigations, and determines the service 
or pension to be given. In the case of pensions for the blind the coun- 
ty department receives the application, makes an investigation, and 
secures an examination of the applicant by an eye specialist, but it 
only recommends an award or its denial; the state department makes 
the final decision. In all cases of old age pensions, pensions for the 
blind, and aid to dependent children in their own homes the appli- 
cant has the right to appeal from the decision of the county depart- 
ment to the state department. An old age pension may be any 
amount not exceeding $30 per month; a similar amount may be 
awarded to a blind person; the amount payable to dependent chil- 
dren is a maximum of $20 for the first child, $18 for the second child, 
and $12 for each additional child per month. The actual amount 
awarded for any type of assistance is based upon need. 

The funds at the disposal of the state department come from two 
sources: a state appropriation and federal reimbursements. No 
specific sum was appropriated by the general assembly; but the Act 
states: 

A sufficient amount of money is hereby appropriated for the unexpired por- 
tion of the biennial period ending June 30, 1937, out of any money in the general 
fund of the state not otherwise appropriated, to defray any expenses or other 


obligations which may be incurred in discharging the duties and functions of 
the state department in the performance of the welfare services of the state. .... 


Since the “general fund of the state’’ has a sizable surplus, this pro- 
vision is adequate to take care of any needs which may arise in con- 
nection with the payment of assistance charges or of administration. 
The funds available from the federal government will come into the 
state as reimbursements for sums paid out for various types of as- 
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sistance, for special services provided in the Federal Social Security 
Act, and as allowances for administrative expenses. The state of 
Indiana cannot issue bonds; consequently, it is necessary for each 
session of the general assembly to make an appropriation for the 
Department of Public Welfare which is adequate for the ensuing 
biennium. 

The financial provisions of the Act which relate to the counties are 
more complicated. The scope of this fund is best indicated by a 
quotation from the Act: 

There is hereby created, in each county in this state, a fund which shall be 
known as the county welfare fund, which shall be raised by a separate tax levy, 
in addition to all other tax levies now authorized by law, which shall be levied 
annually by the county council, on all of the taxable property of such county, in 
an amount which shall be necessary to raise the portion of such fund which the 
county is obliged to raise to pay the respective items, awards, claims, allowances, 
assistance and other expenses as set forth in the annual budget, as provided in 
Section 99 of this Act, and such tax so levied shall be collected as other state and 
county taxes are collected. All of the receipts from such tax levy, together with 
all grants-in-aid, whether received from the federal government or the state, 
and such other money as may be provided by law, shall be paid into the county 
treasury and shall constitute the welfare fund. 


In July of each year the county board must adopt a budget in two 
parts: Part I will contain the estimates for old age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, child welfare services, and aid to crippled chil- 
dren; and Part II will contain estimates for administrative expenses. 
Part I of the budget must be transmitted to the state department, 
which may increase or decrease the budget or may approve it as sub- 
mitted by the county board. The state department has no control 
over Part II of the county budget; that is a weakness, because some 
counties will fix salaries so low that they cannot get qualified work- 
ers. There is not much danger of excessively high salaries, because 
the county director’s salary is fixed by law on the basis of county 
population, and it is very low for all except the larger counties. A 
member of the staff is not likely to be paid more than the director. 
At its meeting in September the county council must make an ap- 
propriation out of the welfare fund to maintain the welfare services 
of the county during the ensuing year. If the appropriation is ex- 
hausted before the end of the fiscal year, the council must make an 
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additional appropriation, and the county commissioners must bor- 
row the money found to be necessary. Provision is made for an ap- 
peal from the action of the county council or the county board of 
tax adjustment if the amount appropriated or the tax levied is less 
than that approved by the state department. Appeal may be taken 
on the initiative of the county board, and must be taken on request 
in writing from the state department, to the State Board of Tax 
Commissioners. In the event that borrowing is necessary, the coun- 
ty council must authorize the issuance of serial bonds and the board 
of county commissioners must fix the amount of the proposed loan 
and the denominations of the bonds. Such bonds are payable semi- 
annually, and there may not be more than twenty such payments in 
each issue. Temporary loans may be authorized by the county coun- 
cil in anticipation of the receipt of current revenues, in lieu of a bond 
issue. When the welfare tax levy is fixed, the county council must 
add an amount sufficient to pay current interest on bonds and must 
provide for a sinking fund to pay the principal when due. 

Grants-in-aid to the county are paid by the state department, al- 
though some of the funds come from the federal government. The 
county pays the cost of old age assistance and aid to dependent chil- 
dren in the first instance. Then it reports these expenditures to the 
state department, which reimburses the county welfare fund to the 
extent of 60 per cent of the amount actually paid for assistance. As- 
sistance to the blind is paid directly by the state department. When 
the federal government reimburses the state department for expendi- 
tures for assistance, the state department then passes on 40 per cent 
of this amount to the counties. Funds available under Title V of the 
Federal Social Security Act will be used in rural areas and other 
areas of economic distress under the direct supervision of the state 
department, but it is expected that some reimbursement for aid to 
crippled children may be made to counties. 

A rough estimate has been made of the probable number of recipi- 
ents of various forms of assistance. It is estimated that by the end 
of the present calendar year there will be on the lists for assistance 
45,000 persons seventy years of age or over, 20,000 children in their 
own homes, and 1,000 blind persons. After July 1, 1938, the mini- 
mum age of persons applying for old age assistance will be sixty- 
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five years. Awards of assistance are made in all cases upon a basis of 
need. 

“The Welfare Act of 1936” has been approved by the Social Se- 
curity Board as an acceptable plan in Indiana. 


Ill. THE UMEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION ACT 


The Indiana Unemployment Compensation Act creates a division 
in the Department of Treasury known as the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Division. A good deal of argument occurred before a de- 
cision was reached to place unemployment compensation in the De- 
partment of Treasury. Indiana does not have a department of labor, 
in which many states have placed the administration of unemploy- 
ment compensation. In an early draft of a bill the administration of 
unemployment compensation was placed with welfare under the 
title of Department of Public Welfare and Social Security. Because 
unemployment compensation is fundamentally different in its source 
of funds and its basis of payments, it seemed somewhat illogical to 
locate it as a division of public welfare, and there was considerable 
opposition on the part of both employers and employees to this 
method of administration. Finally a decision was reached to place 
it in the Department of Treasury. There are two important reasons 
for this decision: first, “contributions” are a form of revenue, albeit 
tagged for a special purpose; and, second, the excellent administra- 
tive organization of the Division of Gross Income Tax provided a 
going organization on which to graft the collection activities of the 
Unemployment Compensation Division. The branch offices and the 
field men of the Division of Gross Income Tax could be used and 
would facilitate immediate organization and reduce costs of adminis- 
tration. The Division of Gross Income Tax is already in touch with 
every employer in the state, and it has a mechanical organization for 
receiving, recording, and tabulating returns similar in most respects 
to that which will be required for contributions for unemployment 
compensation. 

The law creates the Unemployment Compensation Board, which 
is responsible for the administration of the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Division. This board is appointed by the Board of the 
Department of Treasury, of which the governor is a member. The 
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board consists of five members, of whom one must be a representa- 
tive of large employers, one a representative of independent mer- 
chants, two representatives of labor, and one a representative of the 
public. The members are appointed for staggered terms of four 
yearseach. They will receive $10 a day for their services, not to ex- 
ceed $1,200 per year.’ The board selects the. director with the ad- 
vice and approval of the Board of the Department of Treasury. To 
carry out its administrative duties, the board has power to “adopt, 
amend, or rescind such rules and regulations, to employ such per- 
sons, make such expenditures, require such reports, make such in- 
vestigations and take such other action as it may deem necessary 
or suitable to that end..... ”” General board rules are adopted by 
the board after a public hearing, must be filed with the secretary of 
state, and have the force and effect of law. At the present time these 
rules will, as a matter of course, relate chiefly to reporting and pay- 
ment of contributions by employers. One of the particular duties of 
the board, which is stated in the title of the Act and is defined in the 
body of the Act, is to promote the stabilization of employment. The 
Act says: 


The board, through its appropriate divisions, shall take all appropriate steps 
to reduce and prevent unemployment; to encourage and assist in the adoption of 
practical methods of vocational training, re-training and vocational guidance; to 
investigate, recommend, advise and assist in the establishment and operation, 
by municipal corporations, counties, school districts and the state, of reserves 
for public works to be used in times of business depression and unemployment; 
to promote the re-employment of unemployed workers throughout the state in 
every other way that may be feasible; and to these ends to carry on and publish 
the results of investigations and research studies. 


These requirements of the law will bring the division into frequent 
contact with the Bureau of Unemployment Compensation of the 
Social Security Board and were intended to give the state board 


5 The present composition of the board is as follows: Wilfred Jessup, attorney-at- 
law, a representative of the public, president; Alex E. Gordon, chairman of the Legis- 
lative Board of Railroad Enginemen, a representative of labor, vice-president; J. W. 
Crise, works accountant of the General Electric Company at Fort Wayne, a representa- 
tive of large employers; Carl H. Mullen, president of the Indiana Federation of Labor, 
a representative of labor; and Theodore B. Griffith, general manager of L. S. Ayres and 
Company, a representative of independent merchants. Clarence A. Jackson, director 
of the Division of Gross Income Tax, was appointed director of the Unemployment 
Compensation Division. 
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power to co-operate with the federal government in plans for the 
promotion of stabilization of employment and for the organization 
of public work programs in times of economic depression. 

The State Employment Service, established in co-operation with 
the United States Employment Service in 1933, is transferred to, and 
becomes a section of, the Unemployment Compensation Division. 
It had previously been organized under the Governor’s Commission 
on Unemployment Relief. It has been recognized in other state 
laws and in foreign countries that an unemployment insurance sys- 
tem cannot operate without an employment service whose duty it 
is to replace men in employment as quickly as possible. Consequent- 
ly, the integration of the State Employment Service with the Un- 
employment Compensation Division was to be expected. For the 
first two years of the operation of the law the functions of the State 
Employment Service will remain much as they have been, except 
that the branch offices will be centers for the distribution of informa- 
tion to employers and employees concerning unemployment com- 
pensation; but when benefits become payable, these branch offices 
will register unemployed persons, receive applications for benefits, 
and will be the agencies through which claims are paid. At present 
the administrative funds of the employment service come from a 
special appropriation by the state and from the United States Em- 
ployment Service; when benefits become payable, it is possible that 
the service may receive additional funds from the Social Security 
Board to pay the cost of this service. 

The current American debate over the relative merits of pooled 
plans and reserve account plans consumed several days of the time 
of the committees which drafted the unemployment compensation 
bill. There was never any doubt among the defenders of either plan 
that the employment experience of an employer should, after an 
initial period during which reserves are being established, be the 
basis for determining future contribution rates. Furthermore, there 
was never any serious question regarding employee contributions: it 
was the concensus of opinion that employees should contribute; and 
even organized labor raised little objection to employee contribu- 
tions—the fact seemed to be that, individually, labor leaders favor 
employee contri!utions, but the official position of the American 
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Federation of Labor is opposed to them, and local leaders feel that 
they have to assent to this position, although they may not exert 
themselves to make it effective. The first draft of the unemploy- 
ment compensation bill carried provisions for a pooled plan with 
merit ratings for employers after a three-year period. After much 
discussion, at which this and the viewpoint of those favoring the re- 
serve account plan were analyzed, and under some pressure from 
certain employers, the bill was re-written which provided for the re- 
serve account and the guaranteed employment account plans but 
with a partial pooled account. When the minimum reserves were ad- 
justed to provide for the maximum contingency under these plans, 
those who had favored the pooled plan with a merit rating felt that 
their objections to the reserve account plan were eliminated and that 
the differences between the two viewpoints, in so far as protection to 
employees is concerned, are unimportant. There seemed to be a 
psychological advantage in the reserve account plan, because each 
employing unit would think of its own contributions as for itself, 
while the segregation of a portion of the total contributions for the 
pooled account would emphasize the relation of the particular em- 
ploying unit to the whole economic structure. The size of the pooled 
account required will depend upon the proportion of employers who 
never stabilize sufficiently to take care of their own unemployment 
out of the reserve accounts of their several employing units. Only 
experience can determine the proportion of the contribution which 
should go into the pooled account, and that which is stated in the 
Indiana law is obviously arbitrary; but it was believed by those who 
drafted the Indiana law that the inclusion of a partial pool is theo- 
retically sound and that it would set up an experiment to determine 
some of the issues in the debate over pooled plans and reserve ac- 
count plans. 

The Act provides that employers of eight or more persons are 
liable for contributions, unless exempted—the exempted categories 
are the same as those provided in the Federal Social Security Act. 
It was recognized that the decision to fix the size of the employing 
unit at this number of employees is arbitrary: in the first draft bill 
employers of one or more were included, and in the next one it was 
four or more, but, when the bill was introduced into the general as- 
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sembly, it was amended to read “employers of eight or more em- 
ployees,” in order to conform to the Federal Social Security Act 
which, it was believed, would simplify administration in the initial 
stages of organization. It is the general opinion that the size of the 
employing unit will be reduced at a subsequent session of the general 
assembly. 

Employers who are subject to the Act will pay 1.2 per cent on their 
pay-rolls from April 1 to December 31, 1936; in 1937 they will pay 
1.8 per cent; and in 1938 and thereafter they will pay 2.7 per cent, 
unless employment experience after March 31, 1939, indicates a dif- 
ferent rate. Employees will contribute at a rate of 50 per cent of that 
of their employers, but they will never contribute more than 1.0 per 
cent of their wages. The rate for employers in 1936 was fixed at an 
amount which would equal approximately nine-tenths of 1 per cent 
of the pay-roll for the entire year, in order to give the employers max- 
imum credit under Title IX of the Federal Social Security Act. Em- 
ployees do not contribute in 1936, and in the future the employees 
of a new employer will not contribute during the first year in which 
he is subject to the Act. Contributions are collected monthly and 
are payable before the twentieth of the month immediately following 
the month for which they are payable. All the contributions of an 
employer and his employees are credited to the reserve account of 
that employing unit, but immediately one-sixth of the total con- 
tributions is transferred to the pooled account, in which a similar 
proportion of the contributions of all other employing units is held 
mingled and undivided. When a new employer succeeds an old one 
in the ownership of a business, the reserve account of the employing 
unit remains unaffected: the new employer assumes all the liabil- 
ities of the old employer with respect to the reserve account. In case 
of bankruptcy the reserve account remains intact and unaffected and 
will be used to pay benefits to those thrown out of work by the 
bankruptcy; if anything remains in the reserve account after all ben- 
efit claims are paid, the balance is transferred to the pooled account. 

The requirement of employee contributions necessitated raising 
the minimum reserves which are stipulated in the Federal Social 
Security Act, which are 7.5 per cent, 10.0 per cent, and 12.5 per cent 
of the pay-roll in the preceding calendar year. These amounts were 
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raised by an amount equal to the ratio of 1.0 per cent, the maximum 
employee contribution rate, to 2.7 per cent, the maximum employer 
contribution rate (except in the case of employers whose employees 
receive benefits from the pooled account, in which case the employ- 
er’s rate becomes 3.7 per cent); and the minimum reserve accounts 
required for reduced contribution rates are, therefore, 10.3 per cent, 
13.7 per cent, and 17.1 per cent of the pay-roll in the preceding 
calendar year. If the reserve account is equal to 10.3 per cent of the 
pay-roll but less than 13.7 per cent, the employer’s rate will be 2.0 
per cent; if 13.7 per cent but less than 17.1 per cent, his rate will be 
1.0 per cent of the pay-roll; if 17.1 per cent or more, his rate will be 
zero. Within the limits of 1.0 per cent the employees’ rates vary di- 
rectly with the employers’ rates. 

Benefits will become payable in April, 1938. The amount of bene- 
fits to which an employee is entitled depends upon his wages: it is 
normally 50 per cent of the “full-time weekly wage,” but it may 
never exceed $15 per week and may not be less than $5.00 per week, 
unless 50 per cent of the employee’s full-time weekly wage is less 
than $5.00, in which case his weekly benefit amount will be three- 
fourths of his full-time weekly wage. The duration of benefits is 
fixed by the number of weeks of employment in the preceding 104 
weeks: it is equal to 1 week of benefits for each 4 weeks of employ- 
ment, but the number of weeks of benefits may not exceed 15 weeks 
in any period of 52 weeks. When an employee is laid off, he must 
wait 2 weeks before benefits become payable, but this waiting period 
is cumulative during the immediately preceding 13 weeks. Benefits 
are payable under similar conditions for partial unemployment; if 
the wages of an employee are less than his weekly benefit amount, he 
may receive in benefits the difference between his wages and his 
weekly benefit amount. To qualify for benefits an employee must 
register with an employment office, file a claim for benefits, be physi- 
cally able to work, and be partially or totally unemployed for a wait- 
ing period of 2 weeks within the last 13 weeks. He is ineligible for 
benefits if he has left work voluntarily, been discharged for miscon- 
duct, or has failed to apply for work when so directed by the employ- 
ment office; but after a penalty of 3 weeks in addition to the week in 
which he became disqualified and ‘n addition to the waiting period, 
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he may receive benefits in spite of any of these conditions. If an 
employee is unemployed because of a strike in his grade or class of 
employees in a plant, he is disqualified for benefits, and he may not 
receive benefits, if he is receiving remuneration in lieu of wages, com- 
pensation under the workmen’s compensation law, or an old age 
pension. 

The Act provides a guaranteed employment plan as an option to 
the reserve account plan. This plan does not differ materially from 
that set forth in the Federal Social Security Act except that employee 
contributions are required, until a reserve of 10.3 per cent is estab- 
lished. The employer must guarantee at least 40 weeks of employ- 
ment of not less than 30 hours each to all of his employees, the guar- 
anteed employment account must equal 10.3 per cent of the pay-roll 
for the preceding calendar year, and the employer must put up such 
additional security as the board may require. The employer sub- 
mits a plan for guaranteed employment for the ensuing calendar year 
which must guaranteee a specific wage to each employee. If the em- 
ployer fails to carry out his guaranty with respect to any employee, 
he must pay deficiency wages for the remainder of the 40 weeks; the 
additional security will be used for this purpose only after the em- 
ployer’s resources are exhausted, and the guaranteed employment 
account will be drawn upon for the payment of standard benefits 
only after the resources of the employer and the additional security 
are exhausted or under certain other special conditions. 

Opportunities for a fair hearing are provided, if any employee or 
employer disagrees with a decision of a representative of the Unem- 
ployment Compensation Division. There will be local appeal tri- 
bunals composed of an employee representative and an employer rep- 
resentative and an official who will be chairman of the tribunal. 
These tribunals may take testimony, demand records, and render a 
decision which may affirm, deny, or amend the original award. 
There will be a Board of Review which will hear appeals from the 
tribunals and which may initiate proceedings for review of any case 
at any time. The complainant may take an appeal from a decision 
of the Board of Review to any superior or circuit court. 

Questions of constitutionality remain just questions. It is the cur- 
rent legal opinion in Indiana that the Act will be upheld by the state 
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Supreme Court. This opinion is based upon previous decisions relat- 
ing to the gross income tax and the workmen’s compensation law; 
but it is believed also that the reserve account plan with employee 
contributions, which provides for contribution rates on the basis of 
employment experience, adds to the probable constitutionality of 
the law. However, the Indiana law is made concurrent with the ex- 
cise tax, or any similar tax, imposed under Title IX of the Federal 
Social Security Act. If this part of the federal law should be held 
invalid, then the Indiana law becomes inoperative, and the money 
held in the unemployment compensation fund will be returned to 
contributors in proportion to their contributions which remain un- 
expended for benefits. Labor opposed this provision, but in view of 
the uncertainty concerning the constitutionality of the federal law 
and the further fact that none of the states bordering Indiana has 
enacted an unemployment compensation law, it seemed to the gen- 
eral assembly that this protection should be afforded to contributors. 

The Indiana Unemployment Compensation Act has been ap- 
proved under Title IX of the Social Security Act by the Social Se- 
curity Board, and it is expected that it will be approved under Title 
III of this Act. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 














THE JUVENILE COURT AND A COMMUNITY 
PROGRAM FOR TREATING AND PRE- 
VENTING DELINQUENCY’ 


GRACE ABBOTT 


N 1932 the United States Children’s Bureau, the School of So- 
| cial Service and the University Clinics of the University of Chi- 
cago undertook in a limited area in Chicago what was called a 
“demonstration probation project,” with a view to discovering in 
action what the work and training of the probation officer should be, 
and what community resources should be developed to assist in pre- 
venting delinquency and to care for those who had developed or were 
developing serious conduct problems. Discovery of the type of com- 
munity organization best adapted for accomplishing these ends was 
a major objective of the Project. It differed from the child guidance 
clinics in the emphasis placed on local community organization, espe- 
cially for recreation and in the training program. No attempt will be 
made in this article to discuss the case-work services of the Project. 
A brief summary of the characteristics of the district and the types 
of problems encountered is given below, but such space as is avail- 
able at this time will be devoted to a discussion of some conclusions 
as to how we should organize for the treatment and prevention of 
delinquency. 


SUMMARY OF THE WORK OF THE CHICAGO PROBATION PROJECT 


The Chicago Probation Project began work in September, 1932, 
and by September, 1935, had accepted for supervision 168 juveniles, 
157 of whom are included in the brief summary which follows.? The 


t Paper read at the Seventh Pan-American Child Congress, Mexico City, October, 
1935- 

2 In the other 11, contact was very brief, so that identifying information was lacking 
in most cases. Of these 157 children, and young persons, 43 had been under supervision 
by the Project less than 1 year, 45 from 1 to 2 years, 57, 2-3 years, and 12 for more than 
3 years but less than 4. Altogether, 47 cases had been closed after supervision for the 
following periods: 11 for less than 1 year, 18 for 1 year and less than 2 years, 14 for 2 
years and less than 3 years, 4 for 3 years and less than 4 years. 
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neighborhood selected for the Project was south and east of the Stock 
Yards District, about one mile and a half east of the University of 
Chicago Settlement, and three miles northwest of the University 
campus. It is a drab residential district with a shopping center—not 
one of the poorest or meanest districts of Chicago, nor one of its 
pleasant, residential neighborhoods. When the Project was started, 
the district had little or no community life, no woman’s club, no post 
of the American Legion, no neighborhood improvement association 
or business men’s association, and no service club. Churches and 
schools were centers for local groups, which had, however, no con- 
sciousness of identity with a larger neighborhood. 

The Project got under way just as despair over the depression and 
its accompanying unemployment was general and destitution had 
greatly increased. Of the families from which the 157 children? and 
young persons supervised by the Project came, 68 were dependent, 
31 were marginal families, 5 were in moderate, and only 7 in com- 
fortable, circumstances.’ 

The neighborhood had many foreign, as well as native-born, fami- 
lies. Of the fathers of the juveniles under supervision, 55 were native 
born and 52 foreign born (there was no report on the nationality of 
4). Alarger percentage of the native than of the foreign born was in 
the dependent group, as Table I shows. 

Of the 157 juveniles accepted for supervision by the Project, 108 
were boys and 49 girls—a larger proportion of girls than one finds in 
the juvenile courts. Their ages ranged from five to twenty-one at the 
date of acceptance, 69 of the boys being twelve to seventeen years of 
age and 23 of the girls fourteen to seventeen years of age. 

3 There were 2 children under care in 34 families, 3 children under care in 6 families, 


and 1 child in the remaining 71 families. 

4 For the purposes of classification these terms were defined as follows: 

Dependent was defined as “lacking in the necessities of life or receiving aid from pub- 
lic funds or from persons outside the immediate family.” 

Marginal was defined as “living on earnings, but accumulating little or nothing and 
falling into the dependent class during short-time emergencies.” 

Moderate was defined as “being under some financial strain but having sufficient 
resources to meet short-time emergencies and to maintain a fair standard of living.” 

Comfortable was defined as “having accumulated resources sufficient to maintain 
the family for at least four months—not affluent, but ordinarily free from financial 


strain.” 
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The tests made by the Project psychologist to determine intelli- 
gence quotients showed that, of the 85 boys examined, 32 rated go or 
above, with only one having the high rating of 133; while of the 42 
girls examined, 8 were go or above, with, however, a larger number 
in the 75-95 range than in any other 20-point group. As the girls 
were older than the boys at the time of acceptance for supervision, it 

















TABLE I 
ECONOMIC STATUS OF FAMILY BY COUNTRY OF BIRTH OF FATHER 
Economic Status OF FAMILY 
CountTRY oF BirTH OF FATHER* 
Total Depend- Marginal | Moderate Comfort- 
ent able 
TRON er Siler nc emclac moe ws cnke III 68 31 5 7 
Total reported. .... 06.0.0 020ee eee 107 68 29 " 5 
Wative-DOrn........... 0.22062 -s00% 55 40 13 Ca Ree 
Foreign-born.................66- 52 28 16 3 C 
[OST AS ae ay ear ee ee 8 4 Pia oc ere) Mere 
Ores So scxeconesesaines E: 2 a ra Peat) Ae 
GOUMARG SS oo ks ccdcee eee es c We) See fe Py eee 2 
NU EOREM rk tie mtos gies cc ns aes 2 I Be) Piogsscakeccesacs 
GENE hr S sida'eoanticmaveee we 6 Ma Rake acetate axe oe 2 
MMI rey st sine dls Sie s chore. aie. 9 01s: 13 8 4 5 ee ere 
LA een 3 I Bey erent I 
PO OTC a ae a re a 3 I Teen eee) eee 
ARON Sire eae riacers Bixee I ae) ee 
POUNCE oii i ccc ee eae 7 4 2 an) eee 
Birthplace not reported............ ye | eee ee De oe ee 2 




















* In 70 families the father and mother were born in the same country, in 35 they were born in different 
ountries, and in 6 cases the place of birth of the mother was not reported. 


Smolen, and Wales. Of those oll but toe Denk, Reghtsh, and Webbenen wes dapendent: the Sctmer tee 
were in the marginal group and the latter in moderate circumstances. 

is not surprising that a larger proportion of the latter were in high 
school. The proportion of the girls in the “Special Room”’ was also 
larger, as Table II shows. 

One hundred and sixteen of the juveniles were attending neighbor- 
hood public schools, and 2 were in the Washburne Continuation 
School. Of the 39 remaining, 17 were in neighboring parochial 
schools; 2 in the Montefiori School, a special public day school for 
truants or conduct-problem children not located in the district; 1 in 
the Parental School, an institution for truant children which is a part 
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of the Chicago Public School system; 1 at St. Christopher’s School 
for Crippled Children; while 18 were not attending school. 

The church affiliation of the parents of these children was as fol- 
lows: Roman Catholic, 71; Protestant, 29; Greek Catholic, 3; Jewish, 
1; one parent Roman Catholic and one parent Protestant, 7. 

As usual, a great many of these young persons came from homes 
broken usually by death or desertion. The parents of only 46 per 


TABLE II 


GRADE ATTAINED BY CHILDREN UNDER CARE OF 
PROBATION PROJECT AT TIME OF ACCEPTANCE 

















CHILDREN UNDER CARE OF 
PROBATION PROJECT 
GraDE ATTAINED 
Total Boys Girls 

SCN Ee ere 157 108 49 

Total reported ... ./.:..6 6.0605 152 107 45 
Kindergarten. ..........+% I Bo Werccters steserare 

PRRs ics nts caw ness 4 2 2 

Se ee eee 2 I 2 

MEIN ros... sie eua Sos ase ste y 1o 9 I 

oe Ee etre te araea se bf) 6 4 

ES Ae Reece o 19 18 I 

OE ne rere oes 19 16 3 

RON OTIA isin. « isis eeacegresa's 26 21 5 

MMMERIEN 5 gucicds: ois cb ecw 6 sibies 19 10 9. 

eee 18 9 9 

2 eee 7 5 2 

Ss re 2 I I 

Special Division.......... 14 8 6 

Not reported. ...........000 5 I 4 














cent (72 of the 157 juveniles supervised by the Project) were married 
and living together. Both parents of 8, the mothers of 25, and the 
fathers of 12 were dead. Seventeen of the parents were divorced, 21 
were separated, and 2 were unmarried. 

The types of family problems which were probably contributing 
factors in the conduct problems and complicated the treatment pro- 
gram for the children under supervision are summarized in Table 
III. They are, it will be noted, the farailiar types with which all 
ager.cies dealing with delinquents must contend. 
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A catalogue of the reasons given for referring these juveniles to the 
Project reveals conduct problems, such as, stealing, sex delinquency, 
begging, running away from home, truancy, bad companions, and 
fighting. The list of those who were sent to the Project because of 
home problems which it was felt were resulting in delinquency are 
also familiar ones—“inadequate parental supervision” because “‘fa- 
ther has deserted” or “‘is alcoholic,”’ because mother “has deserted”’ or 


TABLE III 
TYPES OF FAMILY PROBLEMS REPORTED ON SCHEDULES AS 
CONTRIBUTING TO PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN UNDER 
CARE, BY NATIVITY OF FATHER 

















NuMBER OF Famity Proslems, Ac- 
CORDING TO NATIVITY OF FATHER 
Type OF FAMILY PROBLEM 
Total Native- Foreign- 
born born 
ROAR cb nati nnennng ces 521 259 262 
Unsatisfactory family rela- 

TONERS: 5.056.5:6506.55 a o's 71 40 31 
Inadequate parental care.... 68 33 35 
Unemployment............ 54 27 27 
Poor housing.............. 45 21 24 
Inadequate wage........... 40 18 22 
Poor home management..... 40 22 18 
Broken home.............. 37 21 16 
Alcoholism. ..............- 35 13 22 
Inadequate relief........... 33 19 14 
Domestic difficulty......... 33 16 17 
Illness of parent............ 28 t3 15 
Desertioli. . coe icc c es os 16 8 8 
Nonsupport..............- 13 7 6 
DOMINO 5 0 cislsicvinn do ce keeles 8 I 2 














“is immoral” or “shows evidence of mental disease,” etc. Of 157 
cases, 67 were referred to the Project by the juvenile court, but only 
36 of these were children who had been in the delinquency division 
of the court; 39 were referred by schools—one neighborhood school 
alone put the Project in touch with 23; various social agencies re- 
ferred 19 children; and 27 were discovered by, or came on their own 
initiative to, the Project. The other 5 came to the attention of the 
Project through interested individuals, such as a juvenile police offi- 
cer, federal probation officer, and minister. 
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This very brief summary has been given to show that the problems 
which the Project was asked to assist in unraveling were in general 
the ones which the juvenile courts and child guidance clinics are 
asked to solve. 

The staff of the Project included a psychiatrist, a director of social 
work, a psychiatric social worker, a psychologist, a specialist in recre- 
ation, and a small group of students from the School of Social Service 
of the University of Chicago, all of whom had had preliminary case- 
work training. The Project maintained two offices in the district: 
one at the Bethlehem Créche, which was in the process of reorgani- 
zation as a children’s and young people’s recreation center; and one 
at the field house of Fuller Park, a recreation center. The psychia- 
trist and psychologist were at the Bobs Roberts Hospital, which is 
the children’s hospital on the University of Chicago campus, some 
three miles from the district. 

Appointments were made and children taken to the Hospital for 
psychiatric examinations and subsequent conferences with the Proj- 
ect psychiatrist. While this was more convenient than the psychi- 
atric clinics available to most probation officers, a neighborhood 
clinic would have been much more useful for all concerned, but par- 
ticularly for teachers and for educational work with parents. 
Through an arrangement with the Pediatrics Department of the 
Medical School of the University, physical examinations were given 
at Bobs Roberts Hospital; and treatment, when needed, was usually 
arranged for at the Hospital, when it had not already been begun at 
some other medical center. The social agencies of Chicago co-oper- 
ated on individual cases falling within their special fields. 

A man experienced in recreation and community organization was 
assigned to the Project by the Children’s Bureau for the whole 
period under review. He devoted his time to interesting parents, 
teachers, the clergy, and business men in developing a varied recre- 
ation program for all children in the district as a method of prevent- 
ing delinquency as well as helping those who had made unsatisfac- 
tory adjustments. In this program the director of the neighborhood 
playground (Fuller Park) co-operated. 

The recreationa! and other resources of the district were increased 
each year; and the Project was, by reason of the specialists on its 
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staff, able to do for the children of the district what a probation 
officer could not hope to accomplish alone. 

It is possible here to discuss only very briefly some of the conclu- 
sions as to community organization for treating and preventing de- 
linquency which seem justified by this experience and by other stud- 
ies of the work of juvenile courts made elsewhere as well as in Chica- 
go. Originality is not claimed for many or even any of them. They 
have been formulated in an attempt to answer the question whether, 
in view of what we now know about delinquency and about juvenile 
courts, the juvenile court should be given the central place in a pro- 
gram for preventing and treating delinquency, and, if not, what its 
function should be and what other community organization or or- 
ganizations is indicated by our experience. 


THE JUVENILE COURT—SUCCESS OR FAILURE? 


It is more than thirty-five years since the first juvenile courts, hav- 
ing for their objective cure instead of punishment for delinquency, 
were established. At that time little was known about the causes of 
delinquency, and in consequence little about treatment or preven- 
tion. In 1898 it was believed that if children were separated from 
adult offenders and kind and humane treatment were provided for 
them, or if the judge dealt with the problems of “erring children” as 
a “wise and kind father,” as the statute creating the juvenile courts 
sometimes directed, wayward tendencies would be checked and 
delinquency and crime prevented or reduced. 

The challenging and seminal idea which was back of the juvenile 
court was that its function was to cure, rather than to punish, delin- 
quency. It was soon found that the judge alone was unequal to this 
new task. And through the years a series of auxiliary services and 
clinics were set up, usually, however, only in urban communities, to 
advise and assist the court. The first pyschiatric clinic attached to 
the court in Cook County some twenty-five years ago enabled the 
psychiatrist to get one foot in the door leading to the treatment of 
the personality problems of delinquent children. While the door has 
been opened much wider in the intervening years, the court organi- 
zation is not suited to psychiatric treatment and the addition of 
the psychiatrist and improvement in the probation services have not 
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resulted in the increased percentage of “cures” that was expected. 
As a result, the findings of all the recent studies made have been very 
discouraging to those who hoped the juvenile court would, if not 
prevent, at least greatly reduce, delinquency. 

In our attempts to evaluate the work of the court, too much em- 
phasis has perhaps been placed on “cure” as accomplished at the end 
of a prescribed course of treatment or when the boy or girl is released 
from supervision. If we are to compare delinquency to a physical 
disease, tuberculosis seems to furnish the most useful parallel. Expo- 
sure and infection is general; the disease develops to an acute stage 
in some individuals when exposure is long continued; it is most prev- 
alent in the low-income group; and a quick and final cure has not 
yet been discovered. Tuberculosis is “arrested” rather than “cured,” 
and the discovery by the tuberculous patient of a way to live with 
his infirmities is usually necessary to prevent recurrence of the acute 
symptoms. There may, in this process, be several breakdowns; and 
yet success, usually with a somewhat modified way of life, may final- 
ly be achieved. The tuberculosis specialist who decides that a pa- 
tient, who has traveled a long way on the road to recovery, should be 
allowed to return to work, does not conclude that his treatment is 
wrong or the case is hopeless if the patient discovers he is in need of 
further supervision before he can resist the temptations which asso- 
ciation with physically vigorous persons presents. His family, his 
associates, his work, the climate, may decrease the probability of 
success. It may be he must always avoid risks that normal persons 
may take and that for permanent recovery he must learn how to live 
a useful life in spite of limitations which he may finally come to con- 
sider quite unimportant. 

Certain conditions predispose a child to delinquency—insecurity 
in the child’s home, lack of understanding on the part of parents of 
the emotional life and needs of the child, or indifference to his needs, 
as well as certain weaknesses of his own. How to live according to 
accepted rules of conduct, which include respect for the rights of 
others, is learned slowly by most children. Long exposure to adverse 
conditions results in unusual emotional or physical strain and may 
destroy slowly built-up controls. If what we call “delinquency” de- 
velops, there is, as in the case of tuberculosis, no quick and certain 


cure. 
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But treatment of delinquency is as yet much less scientific than 
the treatment of tuberculosis. In these thirty-six years research has 
been largely in the diagnosis of causes rather than in their treatment. 
Many courts, carrying over the old idea of punishment, adopt the 
policy of discharge after a fixed period (for example, six months or 
twelve months) of supervision. The public attitude is usually wholly 
unscientific, and many of the treatment agencies begin with an 
eighteenth-century idea of the causes of crime. The better institu- 
tions and courts discharge a boy from supervision only when they 
believe that his “delinquency has been arrested,” to use the language 
with which the tuberculosis specialist has familiarized us, and that 
it is therefore “safe” for him to return to school or work. If a case of 
delinquency is thus “arrested” and later becomes “active,” the 
treatment has not necessarily failed. Further supervision may be 
necessary. There may be ultimate failure, but that the case is hope- 
less is not proved by one or two failures. 

The Glueck study of the Boston court showed 88 per cent of the 
1,000 delinquents cared for since 1922 were again delinquent at some 
time or times during the five succeeding years. Neither this nor 
other investigations that have been made give us a final judgment on 
what the juvenile courts might do as compared with what they have 
done, and improvement is to be expected as the boundaries of our 
knowledge of child psychology and methods of improving social con- 
ditions are extended. 

But with the evidence in hand, it is necessary to recognize that 
there are certain fundamental difficulties in the use of a court as the 
exclusive or leading community agency for dealing with the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. These we have been reluctant to recognize 
because the court is a necessary agency in the program. Modifica- 
tion of the program may be long delayed; and criticism may make it 
less, rather than more, useful. It seems necessary, however, to recog- 
nize that the court ought not to play the same réle in the future that 
it has in the past. Certain fundamental difficulties may be pointed 
out. The first of these is that the juvenile court judge begins, except 
in a few very unusual instances, with no training or experience in 
the problems that come before the court. In some go per cent of the 
cases involving delinquents which are brought before the juvenile 
courts, the facts are not in dispute, there is no contest as to what 
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should be done with or for the child. The question is: What should 
society do for a boy who has been stealing, or staying out all night, 
or who is troublesome or a truant at school, or one who is a neighbor- 
hood bully, injuring and interfering with the smaller boys? Or per- 
haps even more difficult: How can the girl who has had irregular sex 
relations and is in conflict with the standards of her home and society 
be helped? Some 1o per cent of the cases involve decision as to the 
custody of children, commitment against the wishes of the parents 
and the juvenile to an institution or a foster home, and present an 
“issue” for the judge to settle. His legal training, his experience in 
private practice and in political and civic undertakings, cannot be 
said to have prepared him to decide the cases of go per cent of the 
children brought before him. His understanding of their conduct 
problems and knowledge of treatment is, when he begins, that of the 
average layman, and no more. For the 1o per cent, his knowledge of 
the legal rights of parent and child are of real assistance. For this 
part of his work he can be said to have been trained. In this group 
of cases the arguments of contending parties will make the issues 
clear to him as in civil cases, although he may not know the subject 
matter in any technical sense. But in at least go per cent of the cases 
that come before the juvenile courts, he is given a task that he 
should not, as a judge, be asked to perform. A second difficulty, and 
one that is implicit in the first, is that lawyers who want to continue 
in their chosen profession find that the juvenile-court work sends 
them down a road which leads away from promotions and oppor- 
tunities. Unless they prefer social service to law, they do not want 
to become or to remain juvenile-court judges. Hence comes the diffi- 
culty of securing outstanding lawyers who will make a profession of 
the juvenile-court work. Third, the conduct problems of children 
should be attacked before they become serious. A court, we have 
learned in these thirty-six years, however changed in procedure and 
objectives, remains a court. Parents, teachers, and others will not 
turn to it for help until the conduct problems of children seem to 
them serious. They have fundamental feelings about “law” and 
“courts” which make it seem unfair to the juvenile to take him to a 
court until it is “‘necessary.”’ It is then often too late to make a 
change in the behavior pattern of the juvenile. 
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While the trappings of a court are sometimes regarded as of posi- 
tive value in impressing the child and his parents with the serious- 
ness of anti-social conduct, “fear” and ‘“‘authority” are not the roads 
to an understanding of the causes of delinquency or the correction of 
conditions in the home, the school, and the neighborhood that are 
contributing factors in delinquency. Study of delinquent behavior 
by Burt, Alexander, Aichhorn, Healy, and others has revealed that 
both fear and the desire to resist constituted authority are common 
causes of misconduct. With such juveniles the court and its position 
of authority is an aggravation, not a cure, of delinquency. Studies of 
individual delinquents have shown that, because of the child’s tend- 
ency to dramatize his conduct and relationships, he sometimes en- 
joys and wants to repeat, instead of avoid, the court. Such children 
are not awed; they enjoy having judge, parents, social workers, and 
others considering what shall be done with them. On the other hand, 
the court experience is to some children an added humiliation, an- 
other evidence of failure, which retards the development of the self- 
respect and self-confidence which are necessary for recovery. 

A court experience may, it is true, bring home to some boys, whose 
conduct problems are not serious or the cause of whose misdemean- 
ors is not difficult to discover or correct, the seriousness of the path 
they have taken and lead them to right themselves. But in a large 
number of cases the authority of the court, instead of being of assist- 
ance, is probably a frequent factor in its failure to help the children 
and their parents. 

WHAT COMMUNITY AGENCY OR AGENCIES SHOULD BE GIVEN 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR PREVENTING AND TREATING 
DELINQUENCY? 

No mistake was made thirty-five years ago in taking children and 
young persons out of the jurisdiction of the criminal courts and cre- 
ating specialized courts for dealing with them. It was a necessary 
step. Through the juvenile courts, the legal questions involved in 
the change from punishment to treatment with a view to cure have 
been decided. Moreover, in addition to the individual children the 
juvenile courts have helped, they have been the agency through 
which information has been made available about wrongs to children 
which society must find some way of righting. The question now is: 
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What type of cases should go to the court and what can be better 
cared for by other community agencies which already exist or should 
be created? The 10 per cent referred to above which involve com- 
pulsory commitment must, under our traditions, go to a court for 
decision instead of to an administrative agency. In this connection, 
however, it may be noted that in the Scandinavian countries, where 
juvenile courts have not been created, official child-welfare commit- 
tees have for some years decided even such questions as removal 
from parental custody and commitment to institutions. In Russia 
and Mexico, a group of experts—an educator, psychiatrist, social 
worker, and lawyer—constitute the court and decide on the treat- 
ment. These experiments are recent, however, and no scientific ap- 
praisal of results is as yet available. At any rate, experience in the 
United States shows that we should not ask a judge to decide on 
what should be done for children requiring not legal but psychiatric 
and social treatment. 

Prevention in this, as in other fields, is more important than treat- 
ment. Application of what is now known about child training is the 
most important step in prevention. For this, a neighborhood center 
is needed to which parents may turn for help in the behavior prob- 
lems of their children, just as they have learned in recent years to 
turn to the child health center for scientific guidance in the physical 
care of children. For the youngest age groups, especially those of pre- 
school age, the psychiatrist and psychiatric social workers should be 
attached to the child health center. At this age, conduct problems 
are more clearly related to health problems; and, at least in cities, 
child health centers are already organized, and the mother has 
learned to consult them. Neighborhood centers for juveniles have 
not been established but are greatly needed. For the older group the 
services of psychiatrist, psychologist, and social worker who have 
had special training in the treatment of conduct problems are also 
needed. If neighborhood health centers serving adults as well as 
young children are ever developed, the center for juvenile guidance 
and training might be housed in the same building, or it might be 
attached to a local child welfare agency in a neighborhood social 
service building or to the schools. The use of the schools for this pur- 
pose will be discussed later. 
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Undoubtedly, specialists in conduct problems will eventually be 
attached to schools and social agencies, and, as the years go by, 
parents, teachers, and social workers will begin their tasks with more 
knowledge and understanding of the mental and emotional life of 
children than in the past. Most important of all, parents, it is hoped, 
will have a scientific attitude toward conduct problems so that they 
will not be “ashamed” to consult the specialist. A neighborhood 
agency to which parents and others can go for expert guidance will 
be more intelligently used by teachers, social workers, and parents 
who understand the service an expert can render. 


THE SCHOOLS AND PREVENTION OF DELINQUENCY 


Anyone who attempts any work in this field returns to the funda- 
mental importance of the home and the school. That more kinds of 
schools, more individualization of the school program, smaller class- 
es, and more teachers who have the qualities necessary for leadership 
are all needed is clear. Probation officers and specialists in conduct 
problems cannot hope to succeed if children are under teachers who 
do not understand their problems or are unwilling to co-operate in 
the treatment suggested by specialists. Or, if the schools have a very 
limited curriculum, so that the special needs of individual children 
cannot be met, success will be very difficult. 

Because of the importance of school and because it is already 
organized on a neighborhood basis, some will urge that the neighbor- 
hood juvenile guidance centers which are here recommended should 
be attached to the schools. But there are several objections to this 
which ought to be considered. Some of these are: (1) Since conduct 
problems often begin in the preschool period or are recognized as 
such only after the adolescent has left school, the schools do not in- 
clude all the children and young persons who need help. (2) Large 
numbers of children are in the parochial schools. This presents prac- 
tical difficulties in the use of a public-school center which should not 
be overlooked. (3) Misunderstandings that develop between teach- 
er and parent, as well as between teacher and child, are a common 
source of the child’s trouble. If we assume that the schools will in the 
future make every effort to resolve these difficulties, nevertheless an 
outside agency which does not have the authority of the school, 
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which is consulted voluntarily by the parent, provides a new and 
different approach to securing the child’s confidence and co-oper- 
ation. Parents who want their children to make a good record in 
school will often hesitate to reveal to a school agency delinquencies 
about which they are much concerned. 

In other words, even with the same training and experience, the 
outside agency and the one attached to a school will have different 
contributions to make. Schools, as well as courts, represent “‘author- 
ity” and often create fears that are contributing factors in conduct 
disorders. Moreover, children who enjoy defying authority find de- 
fiance of the authority of the school interesting and exciting. In such 
cases the school’s efforts at treatment may aggravate the disease. 

If the public schools have, as some of them now do, psychiatric 
research centers to assist the teachers in dealing with conduct prob- 
lems, the number of children who will need the help of an outside 
agency will be greatly reduced; but there will always be school chil- 
dren, as well as juveniles who have left school, for whom the services 
of a center such as has just been described will be useful. 


THE TRAINING OF THE SOCIAL WORKER 


General training for social work should, of course, precede special- 
ization in case work with delinquents as it should in’ any other spe- 
cialized field. A knowledge of case-work techniques, of basic social 
conditions, of the history of the social reform movement, and of pub- 
lic and private public-welfare organization, as well as acquaintance 
with psychiatric procedures, is needed by the social worker who 
could be attached to such a juvenile center as we have been consider- 
ing. She cannot limit her work exclusively to the individual child or 
his family. The problem is not only one of adjusting the child to his 
home and his community environment but of improving that en- 
vironment, or more frequently co-operating with others in the im- 
provement of community conditions. Social workers should be able 
to lead, or at least to aid, in this type of social planning. To do so, an 
understanding of basic social and political organization is essential. 
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THE RECREATION PROGRAM IN RELATION TO DELINQUENCY 


It seems unnecessary to point out that case workers attached to a 
juvenile center or probation officers should not be expected to organ- 
ize recreation for the juveniles they are supervising. Their interest 
and special training should be in case work and co-operation in social 
planning. Specialists in recreation are needed to develop the neces- 
sary leisure-time activities. In urban communities this specializa- 
tion is practical. The rural social worker who is selected on the basis 
of her skill as a case worker can probably discover some citizen who 
will, with her assistance on the theoretical side and with general 
supervision from outside experts, organize this part of the program 
more successfully than she can hope to. 

Recreation should be of a varied character. A neighborhood 
playground or park cannot be expected to meet all the recrea- 
tional needs of children. If the public playground director will 
undertake the task of leadership in the organization of the recre- 
ational activities in his district, his usefulness will be greatly in- 
creased. More successfully than anyone else, he ought to be able to 
help develop recreational activities in connection with schools, 
churches, lodges, and other neighborhood institutions, and to teach 
parents much about recreation in the home. 

There is general agreement that children who are delinquents or 
difficult should be fitted into the recreational program, but separate 
recreational groups should not be organized for them. There are 
great gains in having some who are not specializing in delinquency 
and are neither parents or teachers deal with these children. The 
difficulty in the past has been that recreational leaders have too fre- 
quently made it a policy to drop out of a play group those who were 
troublesome or difficult, partly because they were troublesome and 
partly because they wanted to make a record in prevention of delin- 
quency and thought that such statements as “No boy of ours has 
ever had a juvenile court record,” would make them appear more 
useful. It is not, of course, suggested that an individual should be 
allowed to spoil the fun of a group but that it should be possible to 
find recreation that will interest these young people and enable them 
to be an asset to the group. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL SECURITY IN RELATION TO DELINQUENCY 

A discussion of the subject of delinquency, however brief, requires 
reference to the fact that economic and social conditions are causal 
factors. Economic failure affects adversely the confidence of the 
parent and takes away the child’s sense of security. Over and over 
again, it has been pointed out that, for the sense of security which he 
needs, a child needs to be loved and wanted. Dependency often 
makes it difficult, if not impossible, to maintain the most important 
traditions of the home; and wrongdoing on the part of the children 
frequently results from the economic insecurity of the parents. Un- 
questionably, these years of depression, of parental dependence on 
relief, and of discouragement and apparent failure have resulted in 
personality problems in many young people. Progress toward great- 
er economic and social security would greatly reduce delinquency. 
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DEPENDENT CHILDREN UNDER CARE OF CHIL- 
DREN’S AGENCIES: A REVIEW OF THE 
CENSUS FINDINGS 


AGNES K. HANNA 


O LITTLE accurate information is available as to the care of 
S dependent and neglected children away from their homes that 
the gathering of statistics on a nation-wide basis, as in the 
recent federal census, is of great interest to persons concerned with 
child welfare problems. The basic purpose of statistics of agency 
services is guidance in planning social programs and in improving 
procedures and practices. The type of data to be requested as to 
the agencies and the children under care is therefore highly signifi- 
cant; and, in order to be of the greatest value, the information must 
be assembled regularly at frequent intervals and analyzed and pre- 
sented so as to show social trends clearly. 
Although some data with regard to institutional provision for 
dependent children had been obtained in connection with earlier 


special census studies, the first comprehensive effort to gather data © 


on the extent of institutional and foster-home care for children was 
made by the Bureau of the Census in 1910. This was followed by a 
second special census made in 1923 and by the census of children 
under care on December 31, 1933, a report of which has been recently 
issued by the Bureau of the Census.’ Another contribution to our 
information as to agency care of children was made through a special 
study of dependent and neglected children under care in thirty-one 
states and the District of Columbia, made at the time of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection in 1930.” 

Wide variation is found in the data obtained at these different 
periods. In the censuses of 1910 and 1923, information as to the 


t U.S. Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, Children under Institutional 
Care and in Foster Homes, 1933 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1935). 

2 Emma O. Lundberg, Child Dependency in the United States, Methods of Statistical 
Reporting and Census of Dependent Children in Thirty-one States (New York: Child 
Welfare League of America, 1933). 
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children was limited to their sex and the number under each type 
of care, although data as to whether one or both parents were dead 
and as to “invalid and defective” children were requested in 1910. 
The emphasis in both censuses was placed on the extent of agency 
care in institutions and foster homes and on the movement of popu- 
lation during the year, and in 1910 financial statistics were included. 
In both 1910 and 1923, reports were received from institutions and 
agencies placing children in family homes; and, in 1923, data were 
obtained also from day nurseries and from agencies doing protective 
work. 

The statistics gathered in the special study made in 1930 were ob- 
tained through the co-operation of state agencies, and the area in- 
cluded in the census was therefore limited to states in which the 
state department of welfare was receiving or could obtain reports 
from agencies caring for children. Since one of the purposes of the 
study was to discover the type of data that state departments could 
obtain from such agencies, an effort was made to get as much in- 
formation as possible about the children under care. Although 
fairly complete information as to the children was available for a 
few states, the published statistical report did not include this ma- 
terial but was limited to presenting for each state included in the 
study a comprehensive analysis of the type of care given and 
the extent of services of public and private agencies of different 
types. 

The 1933 census was the first federal census of dependent and neg- 
lected children in which data as to the children as well as data on 
agency services were obtained. The agencies were asked to give 
such facts with regard to each child as his race and age and the 
whereabouts of his parents. Inquiry was made also as to aspects of 
the child’s care which would indicate something of the policies and 
programs of the agencies; these included questions as to the length 
of time the child had been under care of the agency, his residence 
when he was first accepted for care, and whether he was being sup- 
ported from public funds. In this census, as in the census made in 
1930, valuable assistance was obtained from state departments 
responsible for supervision of care given to children. 
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THE EXTENT OF AGENCY CARE 


Two separate schedules were submitted to the agencies: one ask- 
ing for information as to the total services of the agency at the be- 
ginning and end of the year 1933, and data as to children received 
and discharged from care during the year; and the second calling 
for detailed information as to the children under care in the agency’s 
own institution or under supervision of the agency in foster homes. 

The agencies reported 292,397 children for whom they were re- 
sponsible on December 31, 1933, but since 10,540 of these were 
temporarily under the care of another agency which probably also 
reported them, the total unduplicated number of children was 281,- 
857. The majority of these children were in institutions or foster 
homes (242,929), but 38,928 were under supervision in their own 
homes or in other places such as hospitals. These same agencies 
reported the number of children under care on the first day of 1933 
and the number accepted for care and discharged during the year. 
These figures show that, although 112,626 children had been ac- 
cepted for care, 119,646 had been discharged, which meant that 
7,020 fewer children were under care at the end than at the begin- 
ning of the year. 

The 112,626 children accepted for care during the year were re- 
ceived from parents or relatives, referred or committed to the agen- 
cies by courts, transferred from other agencies, or received from 
other sources. More children were received directly from parents 
and relatives than from any other source, as is shown by the fol- 
lowing figures: 


Pehiidres 
Received 
From parents or relatives................... 42 
UGH COULER «6 ces cece nee cave eae doe eet 36 
Transferred from other agencies............. 14 
Prom Other sources :.5 5. 6550 5b eeicele cecien 8 


Of the children discharged from care, 75,939 had been returned to 
parents or relatives or to other persons responsible for their care. 
Another smaller group of 9,663 children had reached the age where 
they could assume responsibility for themselves, and 5,883 had been 
legally adopted. This latter figure is of special interest, as it gives 
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some indication as to the extent to which children’s agencies have 
been called upon to assist in placing children for adoption. Unfor- 
tunately, no information is available as to the number of children 
placed in adoptive homes throughout the country who have not had 
the benefit of the services of an agency. Of the remaining children 
discharged from care, 21,003 had been transferred to other agencies, 
and the rest had been placed in schools or institutions providing 
special training or had been discharged from care for other reasons. 

Most of the report prepared by the Bureau of the Census is de- 
voted to analysis of the data obtained with regard to the children 
receiving care in institutions and foster homes on December 31, 
1933, and it is this group of children with whom we are concerned in 
the following pages. 

The fact that approximately seven thousand fewer children were 
under care of the agencies at the end of 1933 than at the beginning 
immediately raises the question as to whether this decrease had oc- 
curred in the number of children receiving care in institutions and 
foster homes or whether fewer children were under care in their own 
homes. An accurate answer to this question cannot be given from 
the data available. 

That part, at least, of this loss was in institution and foster-home 
populations is suggested by comparable data obtained by the United 
States Children’s Bureau from a group of cities constituting a regis- 
tration area from which are received monthly reports as to the 
services of various types of social agencies. Reports from 232 agen- 
cies providing institutional and foster-home care for children show 
that on December 31, 1932, 29,654 children were in institutions and 
foster homes, as compared with 28,236 children under care on De- 
cember 31, 1933. Although these losses occurred both in institutions 
and foster homes, there had been a decrease of 7 per cent in institu- 
tion population as compared with 2 per cent of the children in foster 
homes. Figures for the five-year period 1929-33 for these same 
agencies show that at the end of the period 173 more children were 
under care than at the beginning, but that institution population 
had decreased by 1,747 children as compared with an increase in 
foster-home care of 1,920 children. 

These figures for urban areas are of special significance, since they 
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represent comparable reports of agency services for successive years 
and therefore give exact information as to what is happening in the 
field of child care in these localities. Although statistics were ob- 
tained for the entire United States in 1923 and 1933 and for a large 
number of states in 1930, there was wide variation in the agencies 
reporting; new agencies had been established between the census 
dates, others had been discontinued, and at each census some agen- 
cies failed to report. Although the agency list used in 1933 had been 
compiled from those used in 1923 and 1930, and additional agencies 
were included, it is interesting to note that from the thirty-one 
states$ and the District of Columbia for which information was ob- 
tained at the three periods the number of institutions reporting were 
as follows: 


BOQ is cits s teeg sn ted WS ee e eeee 1,068 
EGA acts oS she tease hace 2 eR 1,117 
ROA woiccccs note t ae aw skis wes Savaleeor 1,078 


These differences in the number of institutions reporting were not 
due wholly to failure of institutions to respond. In the 1933 census 
an effort was made to define the situation under which children were 
to be reported as dependent or neglected, and fairly specific defini- 
tions as to the agencies that should report were drawn up and sent 
to the co-operating state departments. Some of the institutions 
that may have reported in other years were probably eliminated 
from the lists as a result of the definitions adopted for maternity 
homes, detention homes, and temporary homes not serving as re- 
ceiving homes for agencies. The number of institutions may also 
have been limited by the exclusion of agencies caring for both de- 
pendent and delinquent children unless they cared for a significant 
number of dependent children and by the exclusion of day nurseries 
unless they provided twenty-four-hour service. 

Although the figures are not strictly comparable, it is of interest 
to note the number of children in thirty-one states and the District 


3 Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 
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of Columbia that were reported in different years as receiving differ- 
ent types of care, as shown in the accompanying figures. 


1923 1930 1933 
Total children........... 153,501 186,470 180,904 
In institutions. .....5.6.5.. 99,998 110,842 100, 801 
In boarding-homes......... 16,614 38, 166 54,211 
In free homes.............. 38,889 32,458 22,292 
In work or wage homes..... (Included 5,006 3,600 
in free 
homes) 


The variation in the number of institutions reporting, which has 
been discussed, accounts largely for the differences in the number of 
children in institutions in 1933 as compared with 1930, although the 
downward trend found in institution populations in the social sta- 
tistics registration cities may also have influenced the decrease. The 
apparent increase in the use of boarding-homes and decrease in the 
use of free foster homes since 1923 is interesting, but here again it is 
impossible to draw sound conclusions without careful study of the 
reports of individual agencies. 

Returning to the reports of the cities in the registration area, we 
find that there were 2,022 more children in boarding-homes in 1933 
than in 1929, representing a 30 per cent increase in boarding-home 
care, whereas the number in free homes were 147 fewer in 1933 than 
in 1929. Both public and private agencies in these cities reported an 
increased use of boarding-homes. 

The 1933 federal census shows that 242,929 children were under 
care on December 31, 1933, which included 140,352 children in insti- 
tutions, 66,350 children in boarding-homes, 31,538 children in free 
homes, and 4,689 children in work or wage homes. Less than half of 
the children were in foster homes, but a large majority of these were 
in boarding-homes. 


THE CHILDREN AND THEIR PARENTS 


A somewhat larger number of boys (128,982) than of girls (113,- 
947) were reported as receiving care in institutions and foster homes. 
Some differences were found, however, in the proportion of boys 
and girls under different types of care. More girls than boys were 
reported as in free homes and work or wage homes, whereas in insti- 
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tutions and boarding-homes the larger number were boys. This 
situation applied equally to both white and Negro children, whereas 
among children of other races the number of girls exceeded the num- 
ber of boys, both in institutions and in all types of foster homes. 
As is shown in Table I, a great majority of the children were 
white. The most significant difference in the type of care provided 
for children of different races was the predominant use of boarding- 
homes for Negro children and of institutions for children of other 
races. Analysis of reports of individual agencies indicates that the 
majority of the children of other races were Indian children who 

















TABLE I 
CHILDREN UNDER EACH TYPE OF CARE, BY RACE OR COLOR, 1933 
In Foster Homes 
CoLor or Race ToTaL In Institv- 
or CHILD CHILDREN TIONS Work 
Boarding Free 9 a 
or Wage 
lt a eR Se 222,788 131,267 57,797 29,273 4,481 
LTS OSes 15,883 5,401 8,213 2,103 166 
Other races........ 4,258 3,084 370 162 42 
HOtales: ge0c8is 242,929 140,352 66,350 31,538 4,689 




















* May include some children with their mothers. 


were in mission schools which care for dependent children, the other 
children being Mexicans or Orientals. 

Since more than four-fifths of the children in boarding-homes were 
living in the New England, Middle Atlantic, and East North Central 
states, the extensive use of boarding-homes for Negro children would 
indicate that many Negro children under the care of agencies were 
living in those states. That this is the actual situation is shown by 
the accompanying list of states having more than five hundred Negro 
children in institutions and foster homes. 


State ee + State ee of 
INGW. VOM co. « ocis.0ce soa 3,223 Marylaiid............:.. 796 
Pennsylvania........... 2,448 District of Columbia...... 640 
CULE an ree ae 1,330 Massachusetts........... 563 
evs Fo wein ds vt es 064°’ Kentueky.. 6.232. -02-: 561 
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These nine states were caring for 71 per cent of the total number 
of Negro children receiving care, although according to the 1930 
census only 20 per cent of the total Negro population of the United 
States were living within the borders of these states. In proportion 
to their Negro population, Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania were caring for the largest number of children. It is evident 
that increased provisions for care of Negro children are greatly need- 
ed in many of our states. 

















TABLE II 
AGES OF CHILDREN UNDER EACH TYPE OF CARE, 1933 
In Foster Homes 
hon on tie ToTaL In Inst1Tv- 
CHILDREN TIONS 
Boardin Free wok 
8 or Wage* 

Under 1 year...... 6,269 2,747 1,708 1,810 4 
I—§ YORTS.......3+ 36,897 14,720 16,273 6,879 25 
6-9 years.......... 57,092 35,028 16,902 5,114 48 
10-13 years........ 78,329 52,334 19,429 6,456 IIo 
14 and 15 years.... 32,705 20,190 8,143 3,911 461 
16 and 17 years.... 20,740 10, 801 3,72 4,316 1,902 
18-20 years........ 10,030 3,919 1,056 2,937 2,118 
Age unknown...... 867 613 118 115 21 
<i ree 242,929 140, 352 66,350 31,538 4,689 




















* May include some children with their mothers. 


The ages of the children varied from less than one year up to 
majority. Table II shows some interesting differences in the type of 
care provided for children of different ages. A larger number of 
infants and children under six years of age were cared for in board- 
ing- and free foster homes than in institutions, the number in 
boarding-homes alone nearly equaling the number in institutions. 
On the contrary, a large majority of the children of school age were 
in institutions, although a large number of these children were in 
boarding-homes. For boys and girls sixteen years of age and over 
both foster homes and institutions were used, but the number in 
free and wage homes greatly exceeded the number in boarding- 
homes. 

The inclusion of 187 children under fourteen years of age in work 
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or wage homes is probably due to misunderstanding on the part of 
the agencies reporting as to the interpretation of this type of home. 
Some of these children may have been actually in free homes; pos- 
sibly the younger ones may have been placed with their mothers in 
homes where the mothers were working to support themselves and 
their children. 

The use of different types of care for children of different ages is 
of course largely affected by the facilities that are available in any 
particular community; but, since a large number of the states hav- 
ing an extensive boarding-home program also have many institu- 
tions, the greater use of boarding-homes than of institutions for 
children from one to five years of age might indicate a conscious 
selection of foster-home care for younger children. 

It might well be asked: What were the family situations of these 
242,929 children which necessitated care away from their own 
homes? Information was obtained in the census as to the present 
whereabouts of the mothers and fathers of the children. Since a 
large number of the children had been under care for many years, 
this information gives a picture of the reasons for continuing care 
of the children rather than of the reasons for originally accepting 
them for care. This point is shown quite clearly by the large propor- 
tion of the children whose parents were both dead or the whereabouts 
of whose parents were unknown to the agency as compared with the 
proportion of such children found in other studies of the parental 
status of children at the time of their acceptance for care. 

Table III shows that both parents of 21,834 children were dead. 
This represents 10 per cent of the children of legitimate birth as 
compared to the 3 or 4 per cent of full orphans who were referred to 
or accepted by agencies or courts in three studies made by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. The number of children reported in the 1933 census 
whose parents or whose living parent were unknown to the agency 
was large, constituting 20 per cent of the total group of children 
whose parents had been married. Because of differences in classifi- 


4 The Children’s Bureau of Cleveland (U.S. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 177 
[Washington, D.C., 1927]); Juvenile-Court Statistics and Federal Juvenile Offenders, 
1932 (U.S. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 226 [1935]) (includes statistics on de- 
pendent children); unpublished data on 4,444 children accepted by child-placing 
agencies in 1925. 
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cation of this group it is difficult to make comparisons with other 
studies. However, of 4,444 children accepted for care by 7 child- 
placing agencies, the parents or the surviving parent of 10 per cent 
of the children of legitimate birth were unknown to the agencies. 
There are probably many reasons for the apparent tendency for 
institutions and agencies to lose touch with the parents of the chil- 


TABLE III 


LEGITIMACY OF CHILD AND STATUS OF PARENTS OF CHILDREN 
UNDER EACH TYPE OF CARE, 1933 




















CHILDREN UNDER CARE 
LEGITIMACy OF CHILD AND In Foster Homes 
STATUS OF PARENTS In 
Total | Institu- 

tions | Board- ‘ie Work or 
ing Wage* 
Children of legitimate birth.............. 211, 153|131,210] 52,931] 22,638] 4,374 
Both parents Gead 56.6 656s es. c os soe 21,834] 14,632| 4,131] 2,204] 777 

Both parents unknown or one dead, other 
SEMRININ So iox65,G ietenisiely vs adiaswlagieler 42,347] 20,957| 10,615] 9,652] 1,123 
Both parents LIVNG......... 0056 0% sess. 49,900] 29,212) 16,283} 3,695] 710 
Mother only known to be living........ 52,539] 37,451] 10,481] 3,769] 838 
Father only known to be living......... 44,533| 28,958] 11,421] 3,228] 926 
Children of illegitimate birth............ 31,776] 9,142] 13,419] 8,900] 315 
DIGI MOING 55 casio eae dowd ee ciene ce 20,630] 6,070] 9,546] 4,896) 118 
Mother dead or unknown............. 11,146] 3,072] 3,873] 4,004) 1097 
MOURN oss sears oe as Nisin Se Roe 242,929|140,352] 66,350] 31,538] 4,689 




















* May include some children with their mothers. 


dren under their care. Some of the children may have been perma- 
nently separated from their parents by court order, and no effort 
was made to continue the family relationships. Irresponsible par- 
ents, relieved of the necessity of providing for their children, drift 
away in spite of the conscientious efforts of an agency to rehabilitate 
the home. Unfortunately, some institutions and agencies have cen- 
tered their entire attention on the child under care and have failed 
to build up and strengthen family ties and relationships. 

The larger number of children in free homes and in work and wage 
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homes who had no known parent is probably accounted for by the 
fact that many of these were older children. Furthermore, as is 
shown in Table VI, a large proportion of the children in such homes 
had been under care of the agency for ten years or more, and all 
contact with the parents may have been lost. The fact that one or 
both parents of the majority of the children were living and their 
whereabouts known to the agency does not necessarily mean that 
parents were maintaining homes to which the children could be 
returned. That many of the family homes had been broken up is 
shown by the accompanying summary of the number of children of 
legitimate birth whose parent or parents were known to be “at 
home.” 


Children 
INO parent aOHOMes< . ed. s eke eee ewer ees 124,878 
Both parents at home (together or separated)......... 18,224 
MIGUREE At OMG! oo 5.5 s:6 seo nerrinten ciate ss taipeiae woes 355733 
PRG RUE BE MOEN G a oa 5:6, 50) 0:0 nlaes warocerahnreleletaporenste wrelente ese 32,318 


Comparison of these figures with those shown in Table III indicates 
that, even when one or both parents were living, the home was 
broken up for various reasons. The fathers of 3,849 children and 
the mothers of 1,188 children were in penal institutions. Hospitali- 
zation of the mother has been one of the important reasons for 
acceptance of children for temporary care; the figures show that the 
mothers of 11,943 children were in other institutions or hospitals, 
as compared with 4,975 children whose fathers were receiving medi- 
cal treatment or care in institutions. The fathers of 35,067 children 
and the mothers of 32,351 were classified as living elsewhere. 

The continuance of parental responsibility and care for the child 
born out of wedlock is a different problem. The mothers of a smaller 
proportion of these children were dead, but the whereabouts of the 
mothers of 29 per cent of the children was unknown. Although the 
mothers of 11,114 of the children were reported as being at home, the 
fact of illegitimate birth probably prevented their care in the family 
home and was the cause of their referral to an agency. Boarding- 
homes were used more often than any other type of care, especially 
for the children whose mothers were known. It is probable that 
many of these mothers had retained responsibility for their children. 
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Children born out of wedlock constituted 13 per cent of the total 
number of children in institutions and foster homes, but there was 
much variation in the proportion of these children under different 
types of care. Only 7 per cent of the children in institutions were of 
illegitimate birth, but the proportion in foster homes was much 
larger, 20 per cent of the children in boarding-homes and 29 per 
cent of those in free homes having been born out of wedlock. Since 
most of the children in free foster homes are placed for permanent 
care or adoption, it is to be expected that many of them would be 
children having no close family ties. 


PROGRAMS OF THE AGENCIES 
The institutions and agencies reporting varied widely as to the 
area they were serving. Some confined their activities to the par- 
TABLE IV 


CHILDREN UNDER EACH TYPE OF CARE ACCORDING TO PLACE OF 
RESIDENCE WHEN FIRST ACCEPTED FOR CARE, 1933 




















RESIDENCE WHEN ACCEPTED 
ToTaL — 
Type oF CARE CaIL- ptrneinting Other County Other State 
as Agency 
DREN 
Number | Per Cent] Number | Per Cent] Number | Per Cent 
TeStIION., «. ...... 00.000 140,352] 71,427| 50.9 | 61,171] 43.61] 7,754] 5.5 
Boarding-home......... 66,350] 49,712] 74.0 | 16,406] 24.7 232 | 0.3 
POCO HOMIE se s5 5 e's bas 31,538] 15,456] 49.0 | 15,590] 40.5 483 Tis 
Work or wage home*....} 4,689] 3,000] 64.0] 1,646) 35.1 43 | 0.9 
oi Se 242,929/139,595| 57-5 | 94,822] 39.0] 8,512 | 3.5 


























* May include some children with their mothers. 


ticular town or city in which they were located; some served a county 
or part or all of the state; while others, usually those associated with 
special fraternal, religious, or nationality groups, accepted children 
from a number of states. 

As is shown in Table IV, the majority of the children accepted for 
care had been living in the same county in which the child-placing 
agsency or institution was located. This was particularly notable in 
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the case of children accepted for boarding-home care, probably because 
a large number of agencies using boarding-homes are confining their 
services to the cities in which they are located. State institutions, 
state agencies providing foster-home care, and private child-placing 
agencies operating throughout part or all of the state, accounted in 
large part for the children accepted for care from other counties. 
Most of the children from other states were accepted for institutional 
care, although some children originally from other states had been 
placed in foster homes. 


TABLE V 


CHILDREN IN EACH TYPE OF FOSTER HOME AND LOCATION OF THE FOSTER 
HOME IN RELATION TO LOCATION OF THE SUPERVISING AGENCY, 1933 

















LocaTION OF Foster HomE 
Tyre or Foster Home toon 
vs CHILDREN Same Same State, 
County as Other Other State | Unknown 
Agency County 

Boarding-homes......... 66,350 38,946 26, 304 723 377 
Free homes............. 31,538 II, 100 16,817 2,652 969 
Work or wage homes’. ... 4,689 2,595 1,899 153 42 
ROBES sein seco es 102,577 52,641 45,020 3,528 1,388 




















* May include some children with their mothers. 


Information was also obtained as to the location of foster homes 
used by the agencies. The location of foster homes in relation to the 
location of the agency depends largely upon the resources of the 
agency for supervision of the homes. An agency with a field staff 
operating in many or all counties of a state is able to find and super- 
vise foster homes at long distances from the home office. It is prob- 
able, also, that an agency located in a city on the border of another 
county or of another state will place children within the natural 
area over which it can extend its supervision without regard to 
county or state lines. 

Table V shows that slightly more than half of the children were 
placed in foster homes within the county in which the agency was 
located. Some differences are to be noted, however, in the place- 
ments in different types of homes. Free homes, which include adop- 
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tive homes, are largely used for children who are permanently sepa- 
rated from their parents or who have no parents, and there is less 
need for placements close at hand which will allow continuing con- 
tact with the child’s family; as might be expected, therefore, the 
majority of the children in these homes had been placed in other 
counties and a considerable number had been placed in other states. 
Foster homes used as boarding-homes and work homes were more 
often located in the same county as the agency. 

Placements in another state are of special interest, since they 
may be affected by interstate placement laws. A large majority of 
the interstate placements shown in Table V were in free homes. The 
2,652 children in free foster homes in other states do not represent 
placements made during a year, as they include children who may 
have been placed a number of years earlier but for whom agencies 
are maintaining responsibility. Figures for individual states show 
that more than half of the placements of children in free homes in 
other states were reported by agencies of six states, the number of 
children reported being shown in the accompanying figures. 


DNCW NOL: «sds otnanices oe 761 + Pennsylvania............ 123 
MRSRATIR 95.57 bcs bre eternn ete 218 ‘Missouri: .............. 104 
CRS aerrinens, PA Hr 150° “WHINOIB. 2 oss ces eves 100 


That placements of children in boarding-homes in other states are 
largely due to the use of such homes in areas adjacent to large cities 
is clearly evident. Of the total of 723 such placements, 442 were 
made by agencies in the District of Columbia, which are dependent 
upon homes in Maryland and Virginia for suburban and rural place- 
ments. The state reporting the next largest group (79 children) was 
Pennsylvania, and it is probable that some of these placements were 
made by agencies in Philadelphia, another border city. 

Exact information as to the length of time that an agency has 
had a child under supervision can be obtained only from study of 
the period which has elapsed between acceptance and discharge, but 
some suggestive material on this problem was gathered in the census 
by obtaining for each child in an institution or foster home a record 
of the number of years he had been under care of the agency. Com- 
parison of reports of individual agencies as to children received and 
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discharged during the year show wide differences in the apparent 
length of time that children were given care. Some child-placing 
agencies and institutions provided temporary care only, whereas 
others had a long-time program and retained responsibility for 
children for many years. 

The length of time each child had been under the care of the 
agency was reported for all but 479 children, the period of care 
varying from less than one year to twenty years. As would be ex- 
pected, the number of children under care for each period of time 
decreased steadily as the number of years under care increased. The 
largest number of children in any group (48,564) had been under 
care less than one year; the smallest number was 84 children (76 
white and 8 Negro children) who had been under care twenty years. 
Combining in two-year periods the children under care from one to 
ten years, the total picture’ is as shown in the accompanying 
figures. 


Time under Care Number of Children 
Bese (HART VOOR so sccs 60d. ois ed rn eeialetelesse 48, 564 
1 year, less than 3 years.................. 70,151 
3 years, less than 5 years................. 51, 564 
5 years, less than 7 years................. 31,603 
7 years, less than 9 years................. 19,320 
9 years, less than II years................ 10,749 
TE Years ANG MOLE. ... .. «0 oes ccc etec cece 10,499 


One of the tables presented in the report of the Bureau of the 
Census correlates the ages of the children with the number of years 
under care. This table shows that about 1o per cent of the children 
who had been under care from one to ten years had been accepted for 
care while they were infants and had remained under supervision 
of the agency continuously since that time, as the ages of the chil- 
dren and the number of years under care were the same. 

Nearly half of the children had been under care for less than three 
years. Table VI shows some variation, however, in the proportion 
of children in institutions and different types of foster homes who 
had been with the agency for this relatively short time. More than 
half of the children in work or wage homes had been under super- 
vision five years or more, and a large proportion of those in free 
homes had also been under care for these longer periods of time. The 
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policies as to length of time children are given care by institutions 
and by placing agencies using boarding-homes do not seem to be 
markedly different, although a slightly larger proportion of children 
in boarding-homes had been under care for a short time. As is shown 
by Table VIII, public agencies were caring for 46 per cent of the 
children in boarding-homes, and it is probable that since many state, 
county, or city departments use boarding-homes for long-time care 
of their wards, many of the children in these homes who have been 
under care for many years were public wards. 
TABLE VI 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN UNDER EACH TYPE OF CARE 
BY NUMBER OF YEARS UNDER CARE, 1933 

















PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN 
YEARS UNDER CARE 
In Insti- In Boarding- In Free In Work or 
tutions Homes Homes Wage Homes* 
iGf Os a a 21.4 20.5 14.3 9.4 
1 year, less than 3......... 28.9 33.2 22.0 16.0 
3 years, less than 5......... 21.8 21.8 18.3 17.2 
5 years, less than Io........ 23.7 20.1 29.6 32.2 
Io years Or more........... 4.2 4.4 15.7 25.2 
CU 1 ene 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

















* May include some children with their mothers. 


PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY FOR CHILDREN 


Information was obtained in the 1933 census with regard to the 
extent to which children were receiving complete or partial support 
from public funds. Such funds were made available in three differ- 
ent forms: (1) appropriations to public agencies for their work, in- 
cluding the entire cost of maintenance of children and of services 
and administration; (2) lump-sum subsidies to private agencies or 
institutions, which in many instances cover only part of the cost of 
maintenance of children; (3) payments made for the care of indi- 
vidual children, covering the entire cost of care or only part of it. 
In the schedules filled out by the agencies, the first two forms of 
payment were classed together as “appropriations.” Table VII 
shows the extent to which public funds were provided for the care of 
children and.the form in which they were made available. 
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There are many possible variations in the interpretations of the 
agencies and institutions in their report of the way in which public 
funds were made available for the care of children. The states hav- 
ing the largest number of children supported from appropriations 
are usually those having a comprehensive public program for the 
care of dependent and neglected children. But even among this 
group interesting variations are found; for example: in both New 
Jersey and Ohio the cost of care of state wards is charged back to the 


TABLE VII 


CHILDREN UNDER CARE OF INSTITUTIONS AND FOSTER HOMES, 
AND TYPE OF SUPPORT OF PLACE OF CARE, 1933 

















CHILDREN IN CHILDREN IN 
INSTITUTIONS Foster Homes 
TYPE OF SUPPORT Perel 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Number Distribu- Number Distribu- 
tion tion 
Support from public funds| 126,498 | 64,100 45-7 62,398 60.8 
Appropriations........ 51,266 | 27,760 19.8 23,506 22.9 
For individual care... . 75,232 | 36,340 25.9 38,892 37-9 
No support from public 
WO ci othe ecee oe 116,431 76,252 54.3 40,179 39.2 
ROCA aig: We oka 242,929 | 140,352 100.0 102,577 100.0 




















counties, yet in New Jersey the funds paid by the counties were 
listed as per capita payments, whereas in Ohio the figures indicate 
that funds for the care of these children were classed as appropria- 
tions. The figures for several other states indicate that funds made 
available for local public agencies are classed as per capita pay- 
ments rather than appropriations, because of the fact that the agen- 
cies are not given definite appropriations for the maintenance of 
children, and payments are made from the public treasury on a 
per capita basis. 

Study of the figures for individual states in which state or local 
public funds are known to be provided for support of children under 
the care of private agencies or institutions indicates that the more 
desirable plan of per capita payments is used to a far greater extent 
than lump-sum subsidies, as, for example, in such states as Illinois, 
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New York, Pennsylvania, and Oregon, where many children re- 
ceiving public support are under care of private agencies. 

Figures are not available as to the actual number of children un- 
der care of private agencies who were receiving public support. Com- 
parison of the number of children under care of public and private 
organizations (Table VIII) with the number receiving public sup- 
port (Table VII) gives evidence, however, that many children under 
care of private institutions and agencies were supported from public 
funds. The source of support of children in institutions can be esti- 


TABLE VIII 


CHILDREN UNDER EACH TYPE OF CARE GIVEN BY PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE AGENCIES, 1933 

















In Foster Homes 
TOTAL nt 
AGENCY Cut INSTITU- 
LDREN 
—_ Boarding Free Work 
or Wage* 
Public. .....05.sscseees 66,896 20,618 | 30,471 13,789 2,018 
| ee eee 176,033 119,734 | 35,879 17,749 2,671 
MONS cic eoo aoe 242,929 | 140,352 | 66,350 31,538 4,689 




















* May include some children with their mothers. 


mated fairly accurately, since it is probable that all children in 
public institutions were being supported from public funds except 
where contributions to their support are made by parents. The fig- 
ures indicate, therefore, that about a third of the children in private 
institutions were receiving public support. The situation of children 
in foster homes is not so clear cut, since 15,807 of those cared for by 
public agencies were in free homes or work or wage homes, and it is 
probable that many of these children were not listed as receiving 
public support. 

Table VIII, based on a supplementary table prepared by the 
Bureau of the Census, shows some interesting differences in the type 
of care provided by public and private agencies. Less than one- 
third of the children under public care were in institutions, whereas 
more than two-thirds of those for whom private agencies were re- 
sponsible were receiving institutional care. Although the number of 
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children in foster homes under supervision of private agencies ex- 
ceeds the number similarly cared for by public agencies, the propor- 
tion of the children in different types of foster homes is approxi- 
mately the same, except for a slightly greater use of boarding-homes 
by public agencies. 

The extent to which public agencies had assumed responsibility 
for the care of dependent and neglected children varied greatly in 
the different states. No public agencies were listed in the reports 
received from ten states (Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington). In many of these states it is probable that local pub- 
lic officials, including the juvenile courts, were providing foster- 
home care for some children. Unless an effort was made by the 
state departments to list all organized child-caring programs within 
the state, even those local units caring for a number of children 
would not be included. In the remaining states the extent of re- 
ported public-agency care ranged from 10,388 children in Ohio to 48 
children in Arizona, 19 states having more than 1,000 children under 
care of public agencies. In many of these states, also, it is probable 
that all organized local services were not included in the list, al- 
though such reporting was fairly complete in a few states. 

Approximately half of the children in public institutions and 
about the same proportion of those under public supervision in foster 
homes were being cared for by local political units. County or city 
departments of public welfare were responsible for the majority of 
local children in foster homes, but about three thousand children 
were reported as being in foster homes under supervision of juvenile 
courts, about two-thirds of these being reported by counties in 
Pennsylvania. 

As has been shown, public responsibility for the care of dependent 
and neglected children has taken two forms: the establishment of 
public agencies which assume full responsibility for care, and the 
provision of funds for support of children under care of voluntary 
agencies. Children supported from public funds were reported from 
all states except Mississippi. The proportion of children supported 
from public funds in the individual states varied from 79 per cent in 
New York to g per cent in North Carolina. Many of the states¥in 
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which public funds are an important factor in the care of dependent 
children have made small progress in the development of public 
agencies. This is shown quite clearly in Table IX, which lists all 
the states in which 50 per cent or more of the children were receiv- 
ing some support from public funds. 


TABLE IX 


CHILDREN UNDER CARE, PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN RECEIVING 
SUPPORT FROM PUBLIC FUNDS, AND PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN 
UNDER CARE OF PUBLIC AGENCIES, IN STATES HAVING MORE 
THAN 50 PER CENT OF THE CHILDREN RECEIVING SUPPORT FROM 
PUBLIC FUNDS, 1933* 











Percentage of | Percentage of 
Total Total Children } Total Children 
State Children Receiving under Care 
under Care Support from of Public 
Public Funds Agencies 

WWE oases costes 47,937 78.5 15.5 
ee Shes cece 3,096 75.9 60.1 
| re 5,073 69.4 43-7 
Massachusetts............. 12,368 69.2 68.2 

Nae scecek eames ahha 422 BECP besice aelncss < 
SUI cea Fwabatice oop acorns 1,420 67.0 9.8 

SPAN E oo sbi waitin sacle 568 Ge Beis avi 
Rhode Island.............. 2,445 59-3 50.6 
ee re ore 7,876 59.1 62.3 
New Hampshire............ 1,381 56.5 11.9 
3 Se ee 7,252 56.4 40.5 
ct ene ee eee 4,249 56.2 4.8 
WONTON ohio css oes aaeey 2,487 54.3 46.8 

BPMMIR pa resicsofosicnscscarscese-attarstece 351 RE? May sre oes das woe 
NMRA Feet wane boson grain gates 18,962 53-6 54.8 
WVCRU VIRIIIIB 6.55 50s <5 0:0 0 0 2,249 52.5 51.2 
Pennsylvania.............. 29,737 51.6 13.6 














* Exclusive of Nevada, from which the only report received was from the Nevada State 
Orphans’ Home. 


Three different situations are shown in this table: In three states 
(Delaware, Idaho, and Utah) public funds were used exclusively for 
children under care of private agencies; in another group of five 
states (Maryland, New Hampshire, New York, Oregon, and Penn- 
sylvania) only a small proportion of the publicly supported children 
were under care of public agencies; but in the remaining states the 
majority of the children receiving public support are also under pub- 
lic supervision. It is probable that some of the children under care 
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of public agencies in Indiana and Ohio must be in free foster homes 
and not listed as receiving public support, since the percentage of 
children under care of public agencies exceeds the percentage receiv- 
ing public support. 

That the number of public agencies providing services for children 
is steadily increasing is generally recognized. Information as to the 
date of organization of the agencies was not published in the report 
of the census, consequently no exact statement on this problem can 
be made. With the extension of public services for children under 
the new federal, state, and local programs authorized by the Social 
Security Act, much more complete information will be available as to 
the extent to which responsibility for care of dependent and neg- 
lected children living in rural areas is assumed by public agencies. 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 











IS WORK RELIEF ECONOMICAL?" 
RICHARD A. LESTER 


ANY, including officials of the F.E.R.A., now recognize 
that work relief cannot be at the same time ‘“non-com- 


9”? 6e 


petitive,” “value-creating,” and “normal” work.? In the 
words of the Governor’s Commission on Unemployment Relief in 
New York, “the theory that all able-bodied relief recipients should 
be put to work on relief projects which are socially desirable, eco- 
nomically justifiable, and non-competitive in character is impossible 
of practical achievement.” If relief work is something not normally 
done, then clients cannot be given relief jobs in line with their train- 
ing and work experience; if relief projects are not extraordinary in 
character, then employment opportunities and rates of pay in nor- 
mal public and private enterprise are likely to be affected adversely. 
The advocates of relief by employment usually admit this 
dilemma, and grant that their relief projects have at least been in- 
directly competitive and that some displacement of regular by relief 
workers has occurred; but they continue to justify relief employment 
on the grounds that it benefits the clients in particular and the com- 
munity in general. Relief projects, they maintain, not only help to 
conserve our labor resources, but also result in a definite economy 
for the community. Of course, in so far as there is any real saving 
to the community, the relief work is obviously competitive. Thus 
the whole matter boils down to the question, Is work relief really 
more economical than direct relief? 
Though no categorical answer can be given to this question, one 
can outline a method for arriving at a definite answer for any par- 


« [For a statement of the position of social workers on the general subject of work 
programs, see an editorial in this Review, IX (1935), 760-62, “Let’s Look at the Record.” 
—EpirTors.] 

2 Cf. Nels Anderson, “The War for the Wage,” The Survey, June 1935, p. 163. See 
also the report of a committee on the W.P.A. problem in New York City, which con- 
cluded that the W.P.A. there should follow a policy of “frankly approving the use of 
a considerable number of men on sewer cleaning, snow removal and other maintenance 
work” during the winter months (New York Times, September 26, 1935, p. 4). 
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ticular project. Farther than that, from data on the operation of 
relief employment programs in various localities, it is possible to say 
in a general way whether public employment has proved, economi- 
cally speaking, the soundest method of relief-giving. 

Various estimates have been made of the efficiency on work-relief 
projects. At the end of March, 1934, the Commissioner of Parks in 
New York City “estimated that work relief costs almost twice as 
much as construction work under normal conditions,” and a year 
later he stated that “the estimated cost of the projects on a public 
works basis would be approximately 40 per cent less than on a work- 
relief basis.” Colonel W. J. Wilgus, then executive director of the 
Emergency Work Bureau in New York City, estimated in April, 
1935, that the work projects in the city were being performed at 50 
per cent efficiency. The Governor’s Commission on Unemployment 
Relief has estimated, from a study of 599 work projects, that the 
average efficiency throughout New York State was 75 per cent of the 
average (not the best) efficiency under contract-machine methods. 
The Commission’s figure for New York City was 64 per cent. How- 
ever, the Commission was careful to point out that its figures over- 
estimated the operating efficiency actually attained, since there was 
a tendency both “to make allowances for the relief character of the 
undertaking” and “for workers to perform better than normal” on 
the day the project was inspected. Also no allowance was made in 
its figures for temporary interruptions such as strikes, shutdowns, 
delays, or labor and other shortages which would lower the efficiency 
rating for the complete project. 

In New Jersey the state director of relief estimated that the 
operating efficiency on work-relief projects during the winter of 
1931-32 was from 15 to 50 per cent of normal. From a study of the 
various relief employment programs in New Jersey, submitted as a 
Doctor’s thesis, the author estimates that the efficiency on succeed- 
ing programs in New Jersey, including C.W.A., did not average 
above 50 per cent of normal. From earlier studies it is evident that 
the average efficiency on made-work programs during previous de- 
pression periods has not been more than one-half that attained under 
normal conditions and methods of construction, and in numerous 
instances the percentage of efficiency fell as low as 25 per cent. Pro- 
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fessor H. M. Cassidy, writing on work relief in Ontario early in this 
depression, concludes that “in some cases it would have been more 
economical to have distributed the amount paid out in relief wages 
as direct relief and to have provided for the construction of civic 
works later, as they were needed, by ordinary methods.” One is 
probably safe in concluding that in this and prior depressions the 
average yearly efficiency on all relief projects throughout the country 
has not been above 50 per cent of normal. 

There are a number of reasons why relief work has been performed 
at an efficiency rating far below normal. In the first place, it is diffi- 
cult to plan and execute work when relief programs and policies are 
altered so frequently, when funds are granted on a month-to-month 
basis, and when workmen are not only rotated according to their 
relief needs but are also laid off, regardless of their efficiency or fit- 
ness, if and when they no longer need relief. In the second place, 
the normal incentives for better work, including advancement in 
position and pay, are usually absent. Third, many relief employees, 
especially those in the white-collar class, are unfitted either by 
physique or training for outdoor manual labor, which usually con- 
stitutes about 80 per cent of the relief work, while labor leaders 
often refuse to allow union labor to pursue its trade for a relief re- 
muneration. Fourth, strikes interrupt the work and labor discontent 
lowers the efficiency. Fifth, the use of hand rather than machine 
methods, in order to save on costs other than labor costs, results in 
overmanning and the use of poor and improper equipment and ma- 
terials. Furthermore, to “save” funds, the regular municipal staff 
often supervises the work. Such supervision is not only likely to be 
lax and irritating to the clients, but also is liable to lead to displace- 
ment of the regular force by relief workers, since such municipal 
officials are interested in effecting “savings” in their departmental 
expenses. Finally, much of the work must be done in winter, when 
the weather is unfavorable for construction work, for it is then that 
the relief rolls reach their peak. 

In attempting to determine whether relief employment results in 
a real saving to the community, one must take into account not 
only the efficiency but also the additional expense involved in giving 
wage relief rather than home relief. The additional cost of caring for 
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a family by providing employment rather than mere sustenance de- 
pends upon a number of factors and will be different under differ- 
ent conditions. Some of the factors to be taken into account are: 
the added administrative expense attributable to the work program 
and the project costs for supervision, transportation, equipment, ma- 
terials, and workmen’s compensation. The non-wage expenses under 
work programs have usually ranged from 18 to 26 per cent of total 
costs. The average for the whole country under C.W.A. was slightly 
above 21 per cent. However, not all wage expenses represent relief. 
The Governor’s Commission found that for every $10 spent in relief 
wages one dollar was paid in non-relief wages to supervisors and 
others not paid strictly according to their family’s budget deficiency. 

In calculating the added cost of relief employment, one cannot 
simply divide the total amounts spent for both work and home relief 
by the number of families benefited by each program and compare 
the results. Usually the larger families receive work relief, while 
home relief is especially reserved for families on partial or supple- 
mentary relief. Furthermore, work-relief expenses financed by mu- 
nicipal funds (such as materials, transportation, and supervision) 
and a number of other items (such as additional administrative ex- 
penses, the time of voluntary workers, and the costs of maintaining 
completed projects) frequently are not included in the state and 
federal relief statistics. Finally, work programs tend to enhance re- 
lief expenditures by inducing clients to apply for relief who other- 
wise would not do so, or at least not so soon. 

With such factors causing the cost of relief employment to vary 
from locality to locality, from time to time, and from work program 
to work program, it is difficult to give a definite figure for the addi- 
tional cost of wage relief compared with direct relief. Some time 
ago Professor E. W. Bakke stated that work relief costs “approxi- 
mately one-third more.” The National Industrial Conference Board 
roughly estimated that in August, 1934, work relief cost “about 50 
per cent more than direct relief.”’ A similar figure was given recently 
in a reported interview with Mr. Harry Hopkins. Mr. P. B. 
Williams estimates from experience in Utica that the cost “per 


3 New York Times, December 8, 1935, Sec. VII, p. 3; see also ibid., February 15, 
1936, Sec. IV, p. 5. 
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client is double that of home relief,” while Colonel W. J. Wilgus said 
in April, 1935, that it would cost $3,000,000 to keep the same number 
of persons on the dole as were at that time receiving relief from the 
$6,500,000 expended monthly by the work division in New York City. 
An additional non-relief cost of 40 per cent would seem a conserva- 
tive estimate, especially since the projects close at hand (with low 
transportation costs) and those best adapted to hand labor have al- 
ready been completed under previous public works and relief pro- 
grams. 

Let us accept 40 per cent additional cost as a conservative esti- 
mate and assume an average operating efficiency of 50 per cent. The 
same amount of relief would then cost $100,000 in the form of work 
relief or about $70,000 in the form of home relief—a difference of 
about $30,000. However, for each $100,000 spent on relief projects, 
the community would, at 50 per cent operating efficiency, receive in 
return $50,000 worth of work, whereas the return from a dole would 
be zero. The added cost of wage relief is $30,000 and the return is 
$50,000 worth of work, leaving a “saving” of $20,000 on every 
$100,000 spent, or one-fifth of the total cost of the project. 

This “saving” of one-fifth, or 20 per cent, however, is a relatively 
slim margin. It could be diminished or eliminated by any of a large 
number of circumstances. These circumstances are in brief: (1) that 
the operating efficiency on the project falls below 50 per cent, (2) 
that the non-relief costs rise above the assumed 40 per cent, (3) that 
the relief clientéle increases because some who would refuse to ac- 
cept “charity” or a “‘dole” do not hesitate to apply for and receive 
wage relief, (4) that the completed project requires excessively high 
future costs for upkeep, which the Governor’s Commission found to 
be the case in 10 per cent of the projects it studied, (5) that any of 
the projects are never completed, as has happened especially under 
C.W.A., (6) that the quality of the completed projects is poor or sub- 
normal, either because of faulty design or poor construction, (7) that 
the project is not absolutely necessary and really useful to the com- 
munity at the time it is completed, (8) that the project is of special 
benefit to certain elements in the community without furthering 
“the general welfare,” (9) that the work program has a detrimental 
effect upon the morale, work standards, and work habits of either 
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the regular public employees or the relief employees, (10) that the 
work program tends simply to displace more efficient workers with 
relief workmen, less capable and untrained for the work, in which 
case the labor turnover and the effort spent in training raw recruits 
for their new jobs will represent a real social cost. Items 7, 8, and 9 
are of importance and call for further comment. 

There is an obvious conflict between item 7, requiring that the 
project be useful and urgently needed in the community, and the 
rules of the F.E.R.A. and the New York and New Jersey relief ad- 
ministrations which restrict work relief to work which would not 
“have been done in due course regardless of the emergency.” In 
short, one may ask how a project can be absolutely necessary and 
yet be pure made work—something that never would be done under 
prosperous conditions? The more a project approaches the F.E.R.A. 
requirements—work not considered important enough to perform 
even in prosperous times—the less would seem to be its value to the 
community. If it is worth but three-fifths as much to the community 
as the work that the municipality normally performs, that is suf- 
ficient to wipe out entirely the one-fifth “saving” or advantage 
of relief employment. In general, the more extensive the work pro- 
gram, the more half-rate projects it will include—half-rate judged 
by the immediate and ultimate necessity for the project. 

With regard to item 8, special or inequitable distribution of the 
benefits of work relief among property owners or other citizens, the 
Governor’s Commission found that there was inequity of benefit “in 
virtually every community of the State” in connection with those 
types of projects which are ordinarily financed in whole or in part 
out of special-assessment levies upon the benefited property. Not 
only has the suspension of the usual special assessments for construc- 
tion done as a relief project resulted in an inequitable distribution 
of the benefits of relief employment, but the Commission reports 
that such suspension is engendering difficulties in municipal finance, 
from the reluctance of property owners both to pay assessments aris- 
ing out of past work or to pay any such assessments in connection 
with future improvements within the special-assessment category. 

Harry Hopkins, in demonstrating “the value of work relief, as 
opposed to the waste of direct relief,” pointed with pride to the fact 
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that the W.P.A. program will increase the value of real estate in the 
vicinity of the projects by $1,500,000.4 Mr. Hopkins’ statisticians 
figured, for instance, that land values on the farm-to-market roads 
being improved by W.P.A. would be increased 15 per cent. The New 
Jersey E.R.A. cites, as an example of the way that “neighborhood 
property values” have been raised, the case of one municipality in 
which a road was cut through an undeveloped section increasing 
property values considerably and causing eight new homes to be 
erected along the road. A rise in property values in one section is 
likely to result in a fall somewhere else. And when private indi- 
viduals receive such special benefits at no cost, it is not at all clear 
that all members of the community are fully benefited by each such 
project. A benefit of 100 per cent to the whole community is the 
real criterion. In short, the benefits from relief projects are often 
distributed unevenly and unjustly, while at the same time disrupt- 
ing existing arrangements of special assessment for special benefits. 

Item 9 involves the question, Has relief work been better for the 
relief client than no work at all? No one doubts that proper relief 
employment helps to preserve the unemployed worker’s skill as well 
as his mental and spiritual vigor. However, in executing work pro- 
grams it has invariably proved impossible to fit the work to the past 
training of the workmen, partly because the programs were not well 
planned in advance and partly because they so overemphasized cer- 
tain types of public work. Nearly every occupation and profession 
is represented on the relief rolls—from deep-sea divers and stool 
pigeons for the police to chemists with college degrees and former 
$50,000-a-year executives. In large cities only a small percentage of © 
the relief clients in ordinary times earned their living by outdoor 
work, yet almost 80 per cent of all relief employment in urban areas 
in the east has been of the unskilled, manual variety. The proportion 
of men given assignments to unskilled labor has been almost three 
times as great as the proportion whose regular job fell within that 
category. 

Corrington Gill of the F.E.R.A. has pointed out that one-fifth of 
the clients have skills that can hardly be utilized within the confines 
of the W.P.A. program. On top of that, trade unions with reason 


4 Ibid., December 14, 1935, p. I. 
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refuse to permit their members to perform normal and necessary 
work under the guise of relief work at relief wage rates. Consequent- 
ly painters, watchmakers, ministers, chemical engineers, and archi- 
tects have been assigned to work with pick, shovel, ax, and rake, with 
results to skill, morale, and standards of work that are easy to 
imagine. In their study of work relief in Chicago* Mrs. Bristol and 
Dr. Helen Russell Wright cite case after case of clerical and semi- 
skilled workers whose various relief jobs were wholly unrelated to 
their regular work. 

When the work is unworthy of the workmen and they consider it 
beneath their ability, when supervision is lax and projects are over- 
manned, when a premium is put on ancient techniques and the work 
is spread according to needs, when the customary characteristics, in- 
centives, and rewards oi real work are lacking, and when the willing 
and able-bodied work side by side with partly disabled and un- 
willing workers, then the operating efficiency is bound to be low and 
“soldiering” rife. The Governor’s Commission found that, at the 
very best, workers on 23 per cent of the projects did “some soldier- 
ing” and “did not measure up to what might reasonably be expected 
upon work relief operations,” while on another 8 per cent of the 
projects there was ‘considerable loafing” and the workers “‘failed to 
manifest a minimum of diligent effort.’”’ The establishment of such 
low standards of accomplishment on one-third of the projects has 
far from a salutary effect upon the work habits of the relief em- 
ployees. 

Relief employees are seldom, if ever, “fired” for inefficiency and 
malingering. In fact, they are usually dismissed only when they no 
longer need relief or further funds for the work are not available, 
though the situation is somewhat different under W.P.A. As the 
director of relief in Pennsylvania has pointed out, the sudden termi- 
nation of relief programs of the more costly type, like C.W.A., and 
wholesale layoffs regardless of work records have a distinctly de- 
moralizing effect upon the beneficiaries. In fact, careful records of 
work performance are not kept. In the case of W.P.A., an absolutely 
new and separate administration was set up. When the author sug- 
gested to some relief officials that well-kept records be used as a basis 

5 See this Review, VIII (1934), 628-52. 
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for recommending relief employees for commercial employment as 
has been done in Germany, he was told that such record-keeping 
would not act as an incentive for good work on relief projects, since 
relief clients, in applying for jobs in industry, had found it best not 
to mention their past connections with the relief administration. 
What incentive is there, then, for the clients to do a good day’s work? 

Finally, because the work programs have not been well balanced 
and diversified so that they would include the various types and 
kinds of employment to be found in normal public and private enter- 
prise, displacement of regular public employees by low-paid relief 
clients has occurred. The various civil-service organizations have 
protested that “‘the infiltration of relief workers in the regular work 
of the public departments may ultimately undermine the merit sys- 
tem,” lowering the standards of public work and seriously injuring 
the morale of public servants. 

Fear that “competition with business” would lessen normal work 
opportunities has led the relief authorities to confine relief employ- 
ment to public, and especially municipal, work, thus preventing 
clients from performing the most needed and useful activities. Con- 
sequently a good part of the money and man power spent on relief 
work has been wasted on unneeded projects. Of course, the surest 
way to decrease opportunities for normal public and private employ- 
ment is to restrict the work program to a few specific lines of activity, 
whether public or private. The more relief employment is concen- 
trated upon certain types of projects, the more intense and unfair 
will be the competition and the more will displacement of regulars 
by relief clients occur. Therefore, the relief authorities, by restrict- 
ing their programs unduly, were insisting upon a course of action 
that was certain to justify their fears. 

Only by pursuing a comprehensive and well-proportioned pro- 
gram can the total amount of employment in a country be increased 
by the relief authorities without assisting some at the expense of 
others not yet on relief. A general increase in employment and pro- 
duction, that is related to the increase in demand arising from that 
employment, would not mean more intense competition. That 
would be recovery. A general expansion in employment occurs in 
every normal revival of trade and, during such periods, competition 
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is not likely to be of the “cut-throat” variety. However, if the 
expansion in employment is unbalanced in the sense that, relative 
to the added demand that ensues, it is concentrated in certain spe- 
cific lines of economic activity, then competition in those specific 
lines will be more intense than formerly was the case, while in other 
lines of economic endeavor competition will be less intense than it 
was prior to this restricted expansion. A relief employment scheme, 
therefore, cannot emphasize and subsidize certain lines of employ- 
ment out of proportion to their importance in the existing public and 
private economy without causing uneconomic shifts in demand and 
production for a cash market, or an uneconomic distribution of pub- 
lic work accompanied by displacement of regular with relief workers. 

Just the reverse of some of the circumstances listed above would 
tend to enhance the “saving” from relief employment and to in- 
crease its advantages over direct relief to more than 20 per cent. 
That would be the case if (1) the operating efficiency rose above 50 
per cent or (2) the additional costs of relief employment fell below 40 
per cent. However, the latter result would undoubtedly affect the 
operating efficiency, because of insufficient tools, poor supervision, 
etc., as well as the quality and value of the product if cheaper mate- 
rials were used. Each factor is so interrelated with the rest that 
economies in one phase may affect other phases of the work in a dis- 
tinctly undesirable manner. Low operating efficiency and low-grade 
projects are likely to affect adversely the morale and working habits 
of the relief employees. On the other hand, (3) if the relief work 
tends to build up the clients physically and spiritually so that they 
are in a better condition to return to normal employment than they 
would be had they not had such relief work, that, too, is a distinct 
gain to be added on the side of the advantages. 

Finally, (4) if the unemployed by producing for their own con- 
sumption—chopping their own fuel, cutting their own hair, raising 
their own food, making and repairing their own clothes, shoes, and 
homes, and helping one another in a hundred and one other ways— 
are able to reduce the sums levied against the non-relief population 
for their upkeep and thus become less parasitic, that will be a gain 
and will tend to elevate the standard of living in the locality. 

From these lists of the circumstances acting to diminish and to 
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enhance the margin of advantage of made work over a “dole,”’ it is 
evident that the burden of proof for municipal relief projects rests on 
the advocate of employment as a method of relief-giving. With such 
a preponderance of circumstances tending to make relief work un- 
economical to the community, he must prove in each instance that 
the citizenry as a whole stands to gain more from work than from 
direct relief. Except in the case of self-help activities, that will not 
be so easy to prove. If all work projects had to pass economic as 
well as legal tests there would be fewer projects and no sudden cam- 
paigns to put relief recipients to work en masse at anything. How- 
ever, with the funds being supplied by three or four separate strata 
of government using various methods of raising revenue, it is diffi- 
cult in any single locality to weigh costs directly against benefits. 
Subsidies by the state and federal governments cause the municipal- 
ities in proposing projects to weigh only the cost to the municipal 
treasury against the possible benefits to the locality or “‘savings”’ to 
that same treasury from the project. This explains those “luxury” 
and “manicuring” projects that add little to the standard of living in 
the locality. 

From personal observations, interviews, and the investigations of 
others, I would judge that work relief, generally speaking has had a 
beneficial effect upon the morale of the participants, although that 
effect seems to wear off very soon. On the other hand, such work 
seems to have been of little value in preserving the skills of most 
workers, and has, in many instances, tended to lower working stand- 
ards. However, the work, such as it has been, has probably been 
better for the client than home relief would have been. Against this 
one must weigh the wastes resulting from shifting policies and pro- 
grams (uncompleted and poorly planned projects, rapid turnover in 
personnel, etc.); the waste represented by “monumental,” ‘“‘mani- 
curing,” and “special-benefit” projects which have little real effect 
upon the standard of living of the whole community, and all the 
other circumstances, listed above, which may more than eliminate 
the 20 per cent “saving” to the community from wage relief. 

Whether, after all factors are weighed and considered, the net re- 
sult for the country as a whole would be plus or minus is hard to tell. 
At least one is sure that, if the margin is on the plus side, it is very 
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small. For many, many projects the answer would be minus. Whole- 
sale programs of relief employment, abruptly initiated and terminat- 
ed, are sure to include a substantial number of projects that are sim- 
ply “made work,” projects selected not so much because the com- 
munity needs them but because so many clients have been promised 
work. The larger the work program, the more of such uneconomic 
activities it is likely to include, especially if the projects are re- 
stricted to normal public work. 

If, therefore, the work program is to be confined to the realm of 
normal public work, it should certainly be on a small scale and 
should develop slowly without sudden shifts in policy. Each project 
should fit the skills of the clients in the near vicinity and should be 
well diversified, with safeguards similar to those used in Sweden and 
Germany,’ to assure that they will not diminish future work oppor- 
tunities of a more normal nature. If such projects cannot be un- 
covered and such a program cannot be developed, then home relief 
without work would seem preferable to work that has none of the 
incentives, characteristics, and advantages of real, normal employ- 
ment. Admittedly it is uneconomic to support “employable”’ relief 
clients in idleness, but it is more uneconomic to have them use up 
additional economic resources in a wasteful manner under an ill-con- 
ceived relief employment program. 

Of course, from an economic point of view it would be preferable 
to put such clients to work at the things that they and their fellow- 
townsmen urgently need. If, on the basis of such economic reason- 
ing or because of the debilitating effects on clients from extended 
periods of idleness, a large relief employment program is deemed ad- 
visable, it would seem best to broaden the field of relief employment, 
extending it beyond the bounds of normal governmental activities.’ 


6 In both these countries relief projects were not accepted before definite proof was 
given that they would not form part of the normal program of work in the future— 
in the case of Sweden, during the next three years. Since road construction in Sweden, 
which there as here was a large part of the relief program, is always planned three years 
in advance, there was no doubt whether a particular project involved the disguising of 
normal work as relief work. 


7E.g., the range of relief projects has been less restricted in Sweden than in this 
country. Many of the activities that we reserve for private enterprise, in Sweden are 
also functions of the government. 
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In part this would mean putting the unemployed to work at the 
kinds of production and services most needed by the unemployed 
themselves. In other words, relief clients would be employed at 
those projects which would most effectively raise the community’s 
standard of living. It would be frankly recognized that all useful 
relief work is bound to be competitive, and the relief recipients 
would be employed at the most useful work available, avoiding the 
displacement that now occurs by diversifying and balancing the 
relief program and using safeguards similar to those used in Sweden 
and Germany. By thus making the work program conform more 
closely to normal work, relief expenditures and taxes would be re- 
duced, the standard of living of the community would be raised, re- 
lief employees would be working at jobs which would be more in line 
with their past training and which would better prepare them for 
non-relief employment in the future, and the morale of the relief 
clients would be improved to a degree not possible when relief work 
is of the “manicuring,” busy-work variety. 

With relief expenditures at a high level and the possibility that 
there will be a large relief case load for some years to come, it would 
seem but common sense to cut the relief program according to the 
financial cloth, and also according to the immediate and future needs 
of the beneficiaries of the program. This would mean a shift from the 
very expensive and luxurious programs of relief employment, like 
C.W.A. and W.P.A., to less expensive and more productive schemes 
—-projects such as the production and distribution of goods needed 
by the clients, which accounted for more than 15 per cent of the 
work program under F.E.R.A. before such activities were ended by 
the inauguration of W.P.A. 
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THE TRANSFER OF SINGLE MEN TO 
HOME RELIEF IN CHICAGO 


MAX STERN 
I 
(Ysa has always been a great labor center for the single 


unattached man. Employers from western farm areas, from 

railroad construction companies, and from other seasonal 
industries and occupations drew heavily in the past years on Chica- 
go’s large supply of casual laborers and marginal migratory workers, 
whose numbers were annually swelled by transient casuals who fol- 
lowed the transportation routes to this great railroad city. Thus, 
since the early days of its history Chicago has had to provide facili- 
ties for the care of large numbers of single men during off seasons. 

Before the present depression the needs of these men were met, for 
the most part, by privately operated cheap “‘flophouses” and fifteen- 
cent “cakehouses,”’ where a man received a “flop” on a mattress for 
the night and a stale piece of cake and a cup of chicory in the morn- 
ing. For those completely without funds, police stations and one or 
two shelters operated with municipal funds were available. 

With the onset of the present depression in 1929 the problem of 
caring for increasing numbers of destitute local homeless inevitably 
came to the fore. The number of homeless men seeking relief in 
Chicago jumped from 1,273 in October, 1930, to 24,498 in February, 
1933. Because an “emergency” existed and because congregate care 
was cheaper than individual care in the community, these men were 
herded into school buildings long since abandoned by education au- 
thorities as fire traps, into old warehouses, huge garages, and similar 
buildings hastily converted into shelters for human beings. 

From the beginning it became clear to many progressive social 
workers and other interested socially minded citizens that housing 
huge groups of self-respecting men, whose major need was employ- 
ment, in the worst areas of the city under unnatural, and, in many 
cases, unbearable living conditions was unfair to these men, who had 
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a right to at least the same type of relief standard accorded married 
men. Because they were not articulate as a group and because the 
community as a whole was either indifferent to or unaware of their 
situation, the local homeless in Chicago were forced to endure the 
brutality, lack of privacy, inadequate food, and other miserable con- 
ditions that characterized shelter type of care in the first years of 
the depression. 

As a result of the persistent efforts of organized bodies such as the 
Council of Social Agencies of Chicago, the American Association of 
Social Workers, the American Public Welfare Association, and other 
interested groups, which through studies and resolutions repeatedly 
called attention to the basic shortcomings of shelter care, the Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission in February, 1935, finally agreed to 
take steps to remedy the situation.t The Commission agreed to ac- 
cept a plan whereby the bulk of local homeless men and women 
would be given an opportunity to live in the community under the 
supervision of the family district offices of the Cook County Bureau 
of Public Welfare, much the same as family men were already doing. 

The decision of the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission to 
remedy the appalling conditions under which local homeless men 
were living was begun to be put into effect on March 17, 1935, when 
a group of fifteen well-trained workers, borrowed from the various 
social work agencies in Chicago especially for this project, began the 
arduous task of demobilizing a vast system of shelter care, which had 
by this time become Gargantuan in size. By September, 1935, the 
shelter population had been reduced in this manner from 18,000 to 
less than 2,000. 

The transfer of such a large number of men from one type of care 
to another within such a short period of time necessarily created a 
number of problems of adjustment. It was anticipated that, because 
many of the men had deteriorated under the miserable living condi- 
tions of the old shelter régime, they would find adjustment to a more 
normal mode of existence in the community a difficult task indeed. 
It was also recognized that the family services, too, would encounter 


t The last study which was considered by the Commission and which undoubtedly 
went a long way in influencing them to a favorable decision was Shelter Care and the 
Local .Jomeless Man, by Alvin Roseman, published by the American Public Welfare 
Association, 1935. 
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problems of adjustment in relation to this comparatively new type 
of client. 

A number of unexpected problems arose during this period that 
seriously hampered the work of the transfer project. Of these per- 
haps the two that created the most difficulty were: (1) the shutdown 
of all relief stations for four weeks in May due to the stoppage of 
federal funds, and (2) the edict to re-register and re-affidavit all old 
relief clients as new applicants upon the reopening of the relief sta- 
tions. 

By September, 1935, numerous complaints alleging that large 
numbers of single men were sleeping in parks and similar places were 
brought to the attention of the Administrator of Relief of Cook 
County by various clubwomen and other interested persons who de- 
manded that “something be done.” In addition, increasingly large 
numbers of men were returning to the Service Bureau for Men to 
complain of the alleged failure of the family districts to care ade- 
quately for their needs. Under these circumstances it could have 
been a relatively simple matter to decide that the transfer of unat- 
tached persons to home relief was a mistake and that all the diffi- 
culties were being created by the supposed irresponsibility of a por- 
tion of the local homeless. The increased cost of this new type of 
care also might easily have motivated a substantial return of local 
homeless to congregate type of care. 

The Advisory Committee to the Service Bureau for Men, of which 
Dr. A. Wayne McMillen is chairman, was not sure that sufficient 
information was available to justify such a conclusion. The com- 
mittee therefore recommended that certain relatively easily obtain- 
able information be examined before any reversal in the new progres- 
sive policy with respect to the care of local homeless be permitted. 
Mr. Leo M. Lyons, then Administrator of Relief for Cook County 
and now for the entire state of Illinois, accepted the Advisory Com- 
mittee’s recommendation to withhold action on this problem until 
completion of the proposed study. 

The plan of study proposed by the Advisory Committee was two- 
fold: (1) a rapid survey of the places in which men were reported 
sleeping out to determine the extent and character of the problem of 
“sleepers-out”’ and (2) an analysis of allocations and expenditures of 
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district offices to determine to what extent the transfer of large num- 
bers of single men to the family district offices was reflected in in- 
creased allocation of funds from the relief administration to these 
offices. 

The first portion of the study was not quite so fruitful as the sec- 
ond part in terms of giving us the answer to some of the problems 
raised as a result of the transfer project. However, it did reveal an 
interesting group of men with some very difficult problems, which 
the community apparently is not equipped to deal with at the pres- 
ent time. 

II 

An investigation of the places in which men were reported spend- 
ing the night, such as parks, police stations, railroad yards, “jun- 
gles,” and similar places, failed to reveal any large number of such 
persons in October.? A total of 119 men and 1 woman were inter- 
viewed as sleepers-out. From the evidence collected it was clear that 
the numbers sleeping out were much more numerous in previous 
months when the weather was warmer and that a considerable pro- 
portion of those sleeping out in the warmer weather are persons who 
choose to do so because of ill-ventilated, uncomfortable sleeping ar- 
rangements in the place in which they are domiciled. This is true of 
men living in cheap flophouses and in city shelters, as well as of fami- 
lies living in congested neighborhoods in which parks are located. 

Another important factor that seriously affects the number of 
sleepers-out, it was determined, is the frequent changes in the policy 
of relief administration. In May, 1935, when rents were withheld 
from all relief categories, the number sleeping out was reliably re- 
ported to have been quite large. The testimony obtained in this 
study would indicate that, when rents are withheld from local home- 
less in colder weather, which was the case in October, 1935, at the 
very time this study was under way, doorways, old barns, abandoned 
buildings, and similar places are sought for shelter purposes.’ 

Of the 119 men interviewed as sleepers-out, 92 were residents and 
27 were transients. The favorite places chosen by these men for 

2 From October 14 to 20, 1935, five case-workers, under the direction of the writer, 
interviewed ail men found sleeping out in various parts of the city. 


3 Because the field work was limited to six days some of these pressing problems could 
not be followed up. 
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sleeping-purposes were the city parks, where 60.5 per cent of the 
total were interviewed. 

A marked tendency toward concentration in the upper age brack- 
ets was found among these men. Of the total number interviewed, 
38 per cent gave their age as fifty years or over. It is interesting to 


TABLE I 


SLEEPING-PLACE AND RESIDENCE STATUS OF MEN 
FOUND SLEEPING OUT 


























Sleeping-Place Total Residents | Transients 

POR ice cera ce cee tees 72 56 16 
Police stations............. 21 II 10 
Under Wacker Drive....... 13 5) eee ree 
0 Creer 7 | ME, CO oe 
Miscellaneous.............. 6 5 I 

POCA i Ssisrcesrewenans xe 119 92 27 

TABLE II 


AGE OF RESIDENT AND TRANSIENT MEN 
FOUND SLEEPING OUT 














Age Total Residents Transients 
18 years, less than 20....... 9 : 8 
20 years, less than 30....... 16 7 9 
30 years, less than 4o....... 31 25 6 
40 years, less than 50....... 18 16 2 
50 years, less than 60....... 25 23 2 
60 years, less than 70....... 12 Bee vvccesones 
70 years, less than 80....... 7 Me. Bre aire ahs 
80 years and over.......... I mee Cee ree 
NRGEMES G52 eke oes Soe s 119 92 27 














note, however, that it was the resident group that was made up of 
older men. While 43 of the 92 residents were fifty years of age or 
over, only 2 of the transients were so old. Eight of the transients 
were only eighteen years of age. 

Information relating to the physical or mental condition was se- 
cured on 111 of the men interviewed. Table III shows a heavy inci- 
dence of physical and mental disabilities in this group. The tran- 
sients, being a younger group, had fewer physical complaints than 
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did the residents. Among the latter, 29 were found to be in a serious 
physical condition, suffering from such disorders as syphilis, neuri- 
tis, hernia, pleurisy, and rheumatism. The physical condition of 
these men was also verified from records in relief agencies, which 
indicated that 11 others had either a serious mental abnormality 
or deficiency. 

The various occupations in which the men reported they had for- 
merly been engaged are shown in Table IV. The largest group, 48 
out of the 119, gave their occupation as “laborer,” but many of the 
others had followed.a skilled trade. There were 10 others who had 
been clerks, 2 salesmen, and 2 “accountants.” 


TABLE III 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL CONDITION OF RESIDENT AND 
TRANSIENT MEN FOUND SLEEPING OUT 














Physical and Mental Condition Total Residents | Transients 
Serious physical condition*. . 29 28 I 
Minor physical ailment... .. 16 9 7 
Mental condition........... II 10 I 
INO COMPIAINE. .o55 655s. a 55 37 18 
No mrormation..........5. 8 - fallaee, ‘Neceeeeee were 

MN ss. 6005s dcelalvaelenars 119 92 27 














* Of this group 13 had more than one complication. 


A check-up of the public agency records showed that 64 of the 119 
men were known either to the Service Bureau for Men or the Cook 
County Bureau of Public Welfare. Of the 92 residents, 47 were 
found to have closed cases at the Service Bureau for Men, 12 had 
been transferred to the family district offices of the Cook County 
Bureau of Public Welfare from the Service Bureau for Men, while 
33 were unknown to either service. Of the 27 transients, 5 had 
records at the Service Bureau for Transients while 22 did not. 
Most of the latter group said they had applied to the Service Bureau 
for Transients but had been denied service because of the shutdown 
of intake at that agency which occurred on September 20, 1935. 

Most of the 47 residents with records at the Service Bureau for 


4 Of the 119 men interviewed, 64 were identified as having been known to relief 
agencies in Cook County at some time. It is obvious that, if more records could have 
been identified, more ailments probably would have been disclosed among this group. 
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Men expressed dissatisfaction with congregate type care as the chief 
reason for their failure to return to this service with the onset of 
colder weather. To them, and to the others who had “‘heard” about 
the shelters, sleeping out and begging in the streets or scavenging 
food from garbage pails was more self-respecting than subjection to 
the rigors and indignities of shelter life. 

Eight of the twelve active transfers from the Service Bureau for 
Men to the family districts were not sleeping out by choice. They 


TABLE IV 


OCCUPATION OF RESIDENT AND TRANSIENT MEN 
FOUND SLEEPING OUT 














Occupation Total Residents Transients 
Aecountant. .... 66.086 cece 2 ae reer 
BER ooo mice cee sine coe ee 2 Daan SADE care Coe 
OHBUNEUE. . ceils sc cnssiccnss 2 A eee 
Cetin cece e Seewes 10 9 I 
Oe io cies ceccv ne ncanee 3 Eee erent 
Lo) rrr 3 2 I 
MUM i 55556 S29. 3 eee ws 3 I 2 
Junk peddler.............. 3 CM Spee ee 

PRO os <5 o 5-0 sie tie ti 50.0 406 48 38 10 
DAAGIMBIEG. .ns.c sc cev's niece 6 G Baas 
OBES Shc dein coe te svn sears 5 4 I 
OO errs ocs's 0 kien ees wo 5 3 2 
SO rr 2 I I 
EE fox o cis epciaiad arene see 6 5 I 
Miscellaneous*............. II 8 3 
Not reported.............. 8 3 g 

MORNE os clate cise ex en IIg 92 27 














* Includes cabinet-maker, roofer, statistician, watchman, clothing-presser, 
glass-worker, butcher, and leather-finisher. 


had been evicted from their rooms because of non-payment of rent. 
In half of these cases, the records showed an attempt on the part of 
the family districts to conserve funds by arbitrarily designating some 
relative, whom the case-worker had not seen, to whom the client was 
to go for shelter on a permanent basis. In four other instances evic- 
tion had taken place because of unreasonable delays in rent payment. 

In connection with the problem of sleepers-out some attention 
was given to the complaints of transferred men who were dissatisfied 
with the service they were receiving from the family service. The 
Service Bureau for Men periodically kept records of the number of 
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men who returned to their Alma Mater to register complaints, and, 
later, were received as part of the study of sleepers-out. The record 
shows that the average number of men making complaints was 19 
each day, or nearly 600 per month. 

Most of the complaints centered around the problem of rent pay- 
ment. Of the 150 men who registered complaints regarding service 
at the family district offices from September 6 to September 12, as 
many as 36 men, or 24 per cent, had already been evicted, and 111 
men, or 74 per cent, were being threatened with eviction. The verac- 
ity of the stories of a small group of these men checked very well with 
records at the family services. From information on these records 

TABLE V 


PAYMENT OF RENT FOR SINGLE MEN AT LINCOLN PARK 
DISTRICT, APRIL THROUGH SEPTEMBER, 1935 














Rents UNPAID 
MontTH ToTAL 
Percentage 
ainaier of Total 
141 136 96.5 
163 157 96.3 
315 246 78.1 
943 767 81.3 
1,643 I, 151 70.1 
1,753 824 47.0 

















and from conversations with the case-workers one got the distinct 
impression that rents were not being paid for these men to any- 
where near the extent necessary to prevent eviction. 

These impressions were adequately substantiated by a detailed 
study of rent payments for local homeless men made by one family 
district. Table V shows the actual number of rents that were due 
and the number unpaid for each month from April to September, 
1935, for single men at Lincoln Park District. During the early 
months of this series the percentage of unpaid rents is extremely 
high. As late as July more than four-fifths of the individuals for 
whom this information was available at this district did not have 
their rents paid. This may be explained in part by the fact that the 
first group of men transferred were, for the most part, outdoor relief 
cases receiving food only from the Service Bureau for Men and were 
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managing their rent on a non-relief basis. Some of these men came 
to a shelter for their meals and others received a five-dollar grocery 
order monthly. 

After May, however, the overwhelming majority of transfers to 
the district offices were those of men who received meals and lodging 
in the shelters until the time of their transfer. Failure to pay rent 
for these men means actual eviction or throws a heavy threat of evic- 
tion over their heads. Despite this fact the number of unpaid rents 
for single men in this district for August, 1935, reached the astound- 
ing proportion of 70.1 per cent. By September the number of unpaid 
rents was reduced to 47 per cent, but even this figure can hardly be 
justified. 

A sample study of six other family districts, to which the greatest 
numbers of local homeless were transferred, revealed substantially 
the same results with respect to rent payments for single men as were 
found at Lincoln Park. It also revealed the curious phenomenon of 
one district having only 13 per cent unpaid rents in September, 1935, 
in their local homeless group, while at the same time another dis- 
trict had 76.1 per cent unpaid. 

The data with respect to rent payments just presented serve as an 
answer to the large number of complaints registered by former 
shelter clients at the Service Bureau for Men. Considerable light is 
thrown on the cause for such an unreasonable number of unpaid 
rents in the following data, which consist of an analysis of service 
and financial data pertinent to this problem. 


III 


The study of service and financial data was made for the months 
of March through September, 1935, for each of the Cook County 
district offices. Tabulations were made on the following data: (1) 
service data (number of families under care, number of unattached 
individuals under care, number of unattached men transferred from 
the Service Bureau for Men, and total cases under care); (2) financial 
data (allocation of funds to the district offices, commitments of the 
district offices, and analysis of commitments by item). 

For purposes of presentation, a special analysis has been made of 
these figures for a number of district offices to which the largest num- 
bers of homeless men were transferred. In each case relative num- 
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bers have been calculated to show changes from month to month 
(1) in the number of families under care, (2) in the number of unat- 
tached individuals under care, and (3) in the allocation of funds to 
the district office. 

Certain facts must be borne in mind in examining the resulting 
figures. Most important of these, perhaps, is the “shutdown” which 
occurred in May owing to stoppage of federal funds. In subsequent 
months some effort was made to increase allocations in order to catch 


TABLE VI 


ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE NUMBERS OF FAMILIES AND UNATTACHED INDI- 
VIDUALS UNDER CARE AT, AND ALLOCATION OF FUNDS TO, LOWER 
NORTH DISTRICT, MARCH THROUGH SEPTEMBER, 1935 














(March= roo) 
UNATTACHED 
FAMILIES Reiiiimeiniin ALLOCATIONS 
Monts 
Relative Relative Relative 
Number Number Number Number Amount Number 
Cs er 2,767 100 2,058 100 $122,660.00 100 
eR: 2,76z 100 2,148 104 113,858.00 93 
SS Ree 2,915 98 2,148 104 100, 368.20 82 
ore: 2,780 IOI 2,265 IIo 153,084.00 125 
BIEN 5 sa: cve rinse ts 2,822 102 2,413 117 102,406.00 84 
CT ee 3,001 109 2,803 136 147,500.00 120 
September....... 2,912 105 2,937 143 129,160.00 105 























up on items that were omitted from May budgets, especially rent. 
March was used as the base month in these calculations. Since 
March is usually a peak month, subsequent figures would be expect- 
ed to show some seasonal decline. 

It is interesting to note the relative numbers for Lower North for 
September: families, 105; unattached individuals, 143; allocations, 
105. These figures show that allocations merely kept pace with the 
increase in families. Assuming that some decline in expenditure per 
family would be reasonable in September as compared with March, 
still it is hardly to be expected that this decreased cost per case 
would be sufficient to absorb the cost of caring for the increase of 
nearly goo unattached individuals which occurred during this period. 
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The contrast is perhaps even sharper in other district offices. In 
Stanford Park, for example, relative numbers for families under care 
and allocation of funds both rose to approximately 105, while un- 
attached men increased in actual numbers from 65 in March to 
1,540 in September. 

The figures for Lincoln Park tell a similar story. The relative 
numbers for September are: families, 90; unattached individuals, 
8,536; and allocations, 118. While there was a slight decrease in 
the number of families and some increase in allocation of funds, the 
differential was not nearly great enough to take care of the needs of 
unattached individuals who rose in number from 25 to 2,134 during 
this period. 

It is obvious from the data here presented that allocation of funds 
to the districts was not increased commensurately with the increase 
in the number of unattached individuals transferred to them from 
the Service Bureau for Men. 

Even if it is assumed that some increases were made for the pur- 
pose of caring for local homeless transferred to the districts, they fell 
far short of the actual need. The inescapable conclusion that must 
be drawn from these data is the fact that, on the whole, the needs of 
the local homeless transferred from the Service Bureau for Men to 
the family districts were completely ignored during this period by 
the public officials responsible for allocation of funds to the family 
district offices. 

No facts were discovered in this study which would suggest that 
the transfer of local homeless to the family district offices was a mis- 
take. The fact that numerous difficulties were encountered in the 
absorption of this new type of client by the family districts in no 
way detracts from the intent of the progressive policy which gave 
the unattached resident equal status with the family man in the eyes 
of the relief administration. Had the administration done its share 
by basing allocations to the family district offices on the size of the 
job they had to do, it is probable that no problems of a sufficiently 
serious nature would have arisen to have made such a study as this 
necessary. 


JEWISH SoctaL SERVICE BUREAU 
CHICAGO 











SOME CURRENT MISCONCEPTIONS CON- 
CERNING NONRESIDENTS 


LEONA E. MASSOTH 


dering class in England parallel in many ways conditions 

that have produced a wandering group in the United 
States today. The changing social and economic conditions that 
came with the development from an agricultural to an industrial 
society destroyed many of the older occupations in England; dis- 
placed workers were not reabsorbed into the newer industries, and 
evictions from the small farms increased the numbers of the un- 
employed. 

Whereas, before this period, there had always been some beggars 
in search of the alms that were freely given by the church, now, be- 
cause of circumstances over which they had no control, great hordes 
of people “took to the road” in search of work, in search of alms. 
At first the majority of them were forced on the road only by their 
dire need, but later many of them developed into irresponsible 
ruffians, undesirable residents of any community. Traditionally the 
term “nonresident” was associated with the idea of movement, 
which was interpreted to mean restlessness and instability, which 
therefore made the nonresident undesirable for community life. 
Too often “transient” became synonymous with the end results of 
unemployment, and from the beginning he was a “dependent 
wanderer,” “beggar,” “rogue,” “vagrant,” etc. 

Social and economic conditions, not altogether unlike the earlier 
period, have produced a large and growing class of wanderers in 
this country. Circumstances over which individuals had no control 
forced many of them out of employment, and lack of adequate facili- 
ties for remedying this situation or for temporary relief stimulated 
the movement in search of work and food, just as it did in the earlier 
period. 

The early English treatment was to inflict severe punishment 
upon the individual found outside of his community and then 


[ie conditions that several centuries ago produced a wan- 
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send him home. But experience showed the severity of the punish- 
ment in no way lessened the number of transients, because the basic 
needs which caused people to wander were unmet. Since it was a 
matter of starvation at home or punishment, if caught away from 
home, they took their chances on being undetected. 

Our present approach to the problem of the nonresidents or tran- 
sients who are in need is based on the attitude and conceptions that 
were attached to the nonresident group several centuries ago. Evi- 
dence secured in a study of transients in Chicago shows these older 
attitudes and conceptions regarding the nonresident are in reality 
misconceptions which have complicated the problem. The families 
included in this study had only one common characteristic—that 
they found themselves in distress and in need of financial assistance 
in a county in which, according to the poor law, they were ineligible 
for aid because they lacked settlement. 

The purpose of the study was to discover the problems of non- 
resident families by reviewing the experience of a group of families 
who had come in conflict with the law of settlement in Chicago. An 
attempt was made to learn the history of 109 out of a total of 193 
individual nonresident families cared for by the United Charities in 
1933. Arrangements had not then been made for the care of tran- 
sients by the Federal Emergency Transient Bureau, which did not 
begin its work until November, 1933. Material was gathered to 
answer the queries, ‘““Who are these nonresidents?” “Where do they 
come from?” and “Why did they move?” 

The sample studied is a selected group, first, because the entire 
case load of the United Charities is selective. Moreover, these were 
families who refused deportation to the place of their legal settle- 
ment. A study of this group of transient families showed that the 
usual assumptions about transients did not square with the facts. 
In order to make this clear, individual cases are discussed in con- 
nection with the commonly accepted theories regarding nonresi- 
dents. These theories or misconceptions are: 


1. That all nonresidents can be likened to the traditional vagrant. 
That we need to change our mental picture about the person 
without a settlement is demonstrated by the facts of the study. 
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In answer to the question “Who are these nonresidents?” one 
might repeat the old rhyme, “Rich man, poor man, beggar man, 
thief, doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief.” The social history of mem- 
bers of the group studied, as of any group of 10g persons chosen at 
random, showed widely different backgrounds and experience. 
There were, for example, persons who had had much and those who 
had had little of this world’s goods; persons to whom fate had been 
kind and those who had had few opportunities in life. There were 
families with few children who had lived on a standard which a 
salary of from five to ten thousand dollars a year makes possible, and 
families with many children who had existed on twenty dollars a 
month. The group included college graduates and persons with little 
or no education; stable, efficient workers who had never had more 
than one job, and those who had never had a “steady”’ job but had 
made their living in a hand-to-mouth fashion, roaming over the 
country. In short, many persons with very different economic his- 
tory comprised this group of nonresident families. 

Contrary to popular belief, therefore, nonresidents cannot be 
identified as belonging to one class or “type.” Except for legal re- 
strictions on relief, the fact of their nonresidence did not set them 
apart from the community. They were primarily a group of unem- 
ployed persons, no different from other groups of unemployed per- 
sons. 

Moreover, an analysis of the history and characteristics of the 
group studied demonstrated that, while the group included many 
types of persons, the predominating characteristics as a group were 
such as to make them desirable citizens in any community. 

Perhaps the most favorable characteristic was their employability. 
The age of the heads of the households, the number of former and 
potential wage-earners, should have made them a highly desirable 
group. Data as to reasons for the termination of jobs, although in- 
complete, give no reason to suppose that in the case of the majority 
loss of jobs was not due to general business conditions. 

Not only the fact that they were employable but also the fact 
that, as employed persons they were, as a group, above the marginal 
class is another favorable characteristic. The findings as to occupa- 
tion «nd wages show that this group was drawn largely from a high 
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occupational level. The fact that the group was predominantly 
white, of native birth or of long residence in the United States, and 
of normal family grouping may not be significant, but gives some 
clue as to the ease or difficulty of adjustment to work and to com- 
munity life. 


2. That the local community in which the nonresident falls into 
distress has no responsibility for the nonresident other than that 
responsibility of the law of settlement which provides temporary 
assistance “pending return to legal settlement.” 

The public agencies in local communities in which the nonresident 
finds himself have, on the whole, quite consistently refused to recog- 
nize the problem as one belonging to them. In addition to the ob- 
jection to the nonresident as an undesirable vagrant, based on a 
traditional picture, there has been the time-old argument that local 
tax collections may be used only for those persons who have some 
claim upon the community. ° 

In the early days, the vagrant, if caught, was marked by fastening 
a letter “V” to his breast, was severely punished, and driven out 
of town. Officers were elected in the towns to carry out these in- 
structions, and the chief of these was called the office of ‘Master 
and Chief Avoyder and Keeper Oute of This Citie.” It was his job 
to exclude all unlicensed beggars, to drive out all those wearing a 
“V” badge, to suspect all those without a badge, and to warn them 
out of town lest they become dependent and in need of the town’s 
poor fund. 

The protection of the poor fund for those who have a claim upon 
the community is just as vigorously carried on now as it was then. 
While we no longer inflict physical punishment, the public official 
who administers the settlement law is still looked upon as the “Chief 
Avoider and Keeper Outer’”’ of the local community. 

Is there any justification for continuing this antiquated proce- 
dure? Does a group of nonresidents have any claim upon the com- 
munity in which they are nonresident? The philosophy behind the 
old procedure is that local funds are for local people who have sup- 
ported the community and are now in need of support, and t’iat the 
funds cannot be used for strangers. 
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How strange is the stranger whom we are asking to leave our 
gates because of nonresidence, and what are some of the problems 
involved in carrying out this procedure? 

At the time when this study was being made, although state and 
federal aid was being received, Cook County, Illinois, made no pro- 
vision for families who had not resided in the county for a sufficient 
period of time to entitle them to poor relief.t The only contribution 
to the solution of the problem was to offer temporary aid pending 
return to the place of legal settlement, the argument being that, 
according to the statute, they were forbidden to relieve them. 

How just is this policy and how valid the argument in the light 
of available information? 

This study showed that the majority of the group, while legally 
nonresident because they had not lived in the county for the period 
of time required to entitle them to poor relief, belonged in Cook 
County or had friends or relatives in the county. Their coming 
seemed logical enough. Many of them had lived in Chicago for 
years but had lost their residence in an attempt to make a satis- 
factory adjustment elsewhere during the depression years. When 
this failed, they returned to Chicago. These families, although 
technically nonresident, could hardly be considered “outsiders,” 
and to return them to their legal residence was unwise. 

For example, 81 of the 109 families had at some time previously 
lived in Chicago; and of the 81, the parents or husband or wife 
(usually both) of 39 were Chicago born and had lived in Chicago 
all their lives. This group was not seeking a new environment, but 
were returning to their old one. When asked why they came, they 
answered, “‘We lived here before,” or “Chicago is our home,” or 
“Our friends and relatives are here.”” They had emotional ties in 
Chicago, either because of previous residence, employment, or the 
residence here of friends or relatives. The length of their previous 
residence in Chicago varied. Some had lived here years ago, while 
many had left the city only recently, but in all cases Chicago was 
still considered their home. 

The case of Mr. Puchta? is typical. He came to Chicago from 


? This policy was later liberalized. 
2 All names used in the article have, of course, been so changed as to prevent identifi- 
cation of these nonresidents. 
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Austria thirty years ago; had worked in the city, was married, and 
reared his family in Chicago. He left in 1930, when the firm for 
which he worked moved to Iowa. At this time Mr. Puchta, who 
had always wanted to establish a small business of his own, de- 
cided “‘to set up” a tailoring shop, which he purchased, at a great 
bargain, in an industrial city near Chicago. Business conditions 
grew steadily worse, and in two years’ time Mr. Puchta lost his 
business and all the savings that had been put into the business. He 
then returned with his family to Chicago. 

In many of these cases the question of why these families came to 
Chicago can best be answered by considering the why and when of 
their departure. Of the 81 families who had had a previous resi- 
dence in Chicago 54 left between the years 1929 and 1932. The 
largest number, 23, left during 1932. The reasons that prompted 
these families to leave Chicago explain to a great extent why they 
were nonresident. Of the 54 families who left from 1929 to 1932, 
21 heads of the families took temporary jobs outside of Chicago— 
and when the work terminated the families returned. 

Many such examples could be cited. Often a temporary job out- 
side the city promised support for a longer time than the Chicago 
job. The new job was taken in the hope that it would serve as a 
permanent means of support. Mr. Fredrickson, aged thirty-one, 
was typical of this group. He was a dairyman and worked for one 
firm from 1917 to 1929, when it went out of business. Although he 
was never out of work for long periods, his jobs after 1929 were al- 
ways temporary. When his last employer moved his business out 
of the city, Mr. Frederickson went with him. Although this em- 
ployer went out of business soon, the work lasted long enough to 
cause Mr. Frederickson to lose his settlement in Cook County. 

Thirteen families had attempted to meet the emergency by trad- 
ing their Chicago homes for farms or by putting their life’s savings 
into farms or other out-of-town property. In all these cases the 
farms were lost during the period of the depression. For tragedy 
followed many of these persons, who, reared and trained to work in 
urban areas, went to rural ones to seek work. In many instances 
they had traded urban homes for heavily mortgaged farms and were 
unable to keep up the interest payments. With their life’s savings 
gone, they returned to Chicago. 
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Mr. Miller, for example, was extremely bitter about his experi- 
ence. He had come to Chicago in 1912 and had worked as a carpen- 
ter. In May, 1931, he was persuaded by a Chicago real estate firm 
to trade his home in Chicago for a farm in Michigan. Because he 
was then unemployed, he consented to do this in order that he 
might support his family. He claimed that he was not informed of 
the heavy mortgage on the farm. He tried to eke out an existence 
from the soil until February of 1933, when the family returned to 
Chicago because they were unable to hold the farm any longer. 

The experience of Mr. Miller was by no means unique. There was 
the case of Mr. Ludwig, an Austrian by birth, whose wife was in poor 
health. Mrs. Ludwig was advised that her health might improve in 
the country, but Mr. Ludwig delayed leaving Chicago until 1931, 
when he lost his job. He then traded his home, which he had owned 
for more than twenty years, for an eighty-acre farm in Michigan 
which he had “heard about through friends.” Mr. Ludwig later be- 
lieved that this transaction was “‘crooked.”’ There were two mort- 
gages on the farm which became due three months after the transac- 
tion. When he was unable to pay the interest, Mr. Ludwig lost the 
farm with all the implements and stock. 

Many similar examples could be given, although in all instances 
the results were not so tragic. 

Nineteen heads of families left for other reasons. The help of 
relatives played an important réle in making the families nonresi- 
dent. For example, eight when they lost their jobs went to live 
temporarily with relatives or friends who resided elsewhere. 

Mr. and Mrs. Milton, both “stage people,” went from Chicago 
to New York, where they were supported for two years by Mrs. 
Milton’s mother. When the mother lost her money in a bank 
failure, and could no longer support them, the Miltons returned to 
Chicago because they considered it their home. 

When Mr. Newman lost his job, he took his wife and two children 
to his brother’s home in Indiana, where his brother had a farm. The 
Newman family were given sufficient food, but had to live in a tent 
because there was no room in the brother’s home for them. Mr. 
Newman became restless without a job of his own and decided to 
try to find one in Chicago. He had stayed with his brother thirteen 
months and he lost his Chicago residence by his absence. 
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Why should they go back where “they came from’? As one man 
stated, “I built my house on the West Side of Chicago when it was 
only a prairie, and they tell me I don’t belong here.”’ He had left 
the city for three years because his wife was ill and needed a change 
of climate. After her death he and his two children returned to 
Chicago, and to what he called his ‘“‘hand-made”’ house. 

A loss of jobs in Chicago caused the larger number of this group, 
who had formerly lived in the city, to move out of Chicago during 
the depression years in an attempt to make an economic adjustment 
of their own—and the fact that they returned does not necessarily 
mean the move was unwise. They may have been more successful 
elsewhere in meeting their needs in the interim than would have 
been possible in Chicago. 

Many of this group unquestionably left Chicago intent on making 
a permanent adjustment elsewhere (as was evidenced by those who 
purchased farms and property), while many others went temporarily 
to relatives, short-time jobs, etc. Whatever their cause for leaving, 
or their intention regarding return, it is easy to understand why 
they came back to Chicago—they looked upon it as their home; it 
was there that they had worked; that their friends and relatives 
lived. Chicago was the place where they might more easily find 
work again, and they would live there until they did—and so, 
reasoning thus, they came back. 

To many it seemed ironical that a temporary departure from 
Chicago, in an attempt to meet their needs themselves and so pre- 
vent dependency, should cause them to be denied help from the 
county where they had lived for so long. Had Mr. Maddern con- 
sidered the question of the loss of his “right to relief” with change 
of residence at the time he had an opportunity to work in Janesville, 
Wisconsin, on a temporary job, Cook County might have had the 
burden of his support during the period of his employment in 
Janesville. Because he did not consider this technicality, he was 
penalized for his initiative by being made ineligible for public relief. 

His case is by no means exceptional. Like others he had a good 
work record in Chicago. He had lived and married there, but after he 
lost his job in 1930 he took a temporary job in Wisconsin. This job 
lasted for a year and a half and he returned to Chicago with his 
family in June of 1932. He lived with relatives, used his savings, 
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and borrowed on his insurance before making application for un- 
employment relief in November of 1932. The unemployment relief 
organization referred him to the Deportation Department? of the 
Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare, which in turn offered him 
transportation to Wisconsin, where he had acquired residence by 
virtue of his year there. His absence for a year absolved Cook 
County of any responsibility. Were he willing to return to Wiscon- 
sin the Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare was, under the IIli- 
nois law, permitted to assist him only until his return could be 
arranged, and then to pay the transportation for himself and family 
to Wisconsin. The C.P.W. could not expend money on him in Chi- 
cago, although from his viewpoint he had always lived there. Be- 
cause he refused to return to Wisconsin, the public agency in Chi- 
cago could do nothing for him. One can sympathize with Mr. 
Maddern’s refusal to return to Wisconsin and agree with him as to 
injustice of the ancient law that required it. 

Let us anticipate for the moment the disposition of this case to 
show the inconsistencies that develop in enforcing settlement laws. 
It was found that the United Charities gave temporary relief to the 
Maddern family for four months, at the end of which time Mr. Mad- 
dern secured steady work, and the case was closed. Probably the 
United Charities spent more money in assisting the Maddern family 
during those four months than the Cook County Bureau of Public 
Welfare would have spent for transportation for the family to Wis- 
consin, but a permanent adjustment of the family was made by 
temporary relief, while return to Wisconsin would probably have 
meant relief over a longer period since because of his long residence 
in Chicago the probability of Mr. Maddern’s obtaining work there 
was greater. 

One of the reasons most frequently given for the return of families 
of this group to Chicago was that relatives and friends lived here 
to whom they could appeal for aid. How great a part relatives really 
played in aiding these families is indicated, in part, when we learn 
that of this first group of 81 families, 26 came to Chicago to make 


3 Now called the Transportation Department of the Cook County Bureau of Public 
Welfare. 

4 The incident cited occurred in November, 1932. The Federal Emergency Trans- 
portation Bureau was organized in November of 1933. 
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their homes with relatives. Of the 81 families, 45 were known to 
have relatives in Chicago who gave assistance to the families in the 
interim before an application was made for relief. In many cases 
the relatives—sisters, brothers, parents, or married children— 
initiated the return of the family to Chicago, agreeing to care for 
them until they could find work. But the unemployment continued 
over so long a period that the relatives often found they could not 
carry the burden unaided. 

For the first group of 81 families who had a previous residence in 
Chicago, it would seem that their reasons for returning to Chicago 
are justifiable and, in view of their former residence here, that their 
claim for relief was a valid one. 

Whatever is the reader’s philosophy regarding the much-debated 
question of local responsibility, there can be little question of the 
moral if not the legal responsibility of Cook County toward this 
group of families. But the theory of the old poor law, that the local 
community should be responsible only for those with a legal settle- 
ment, is written into the Illinois statute, and so Cook County could 
and did avoid the responsibility. 

Of the 109 families included in this analysis, 28 had never previ- 
ously lived in Chicago. Some of them had adequate reasons for 
coming, while for some the only apparent reason was the vague no- 
tion that they might find work in Chicago. Some few undoubtedly 
came because of their need of relief. 

When we remember how unevenly and with what hesitation relief 
for the unemployed developed in the state of Illinois and in the 
country as a whole, it is safe to predict that some families came be- 
cause they needed assistance and thought public outdoor relief 
was available in Chicago. 

The Mooradian family, for example, came to Chicago after a 
twenty-year residence in a southern Illinois city. An attempt was 
made by the Chicago agency to communicate with the director of 
relief of that city, but no mention was made in the first letter of the 
return of the family to southern Illinois. After a period of several 
months a reply to the letter came, stating that the local officials 
did not wish to have this family returned because of the poor condi- 
tions in their city. And from the family the case-worker learned of 
previously untold suffering over a period of a year or more before 
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they came to Chicago because no provision was made by the town 
for the relief of the unemployed. 

The prompt application of another family for relief—the Salva- 
dors—is not surprising when we know their story. For eleven years 
Mr. Salvador had worked for an Illinois railroad, the first three 
years as a section hand and later as a gang foreman. He had a good 
work record and proudly showed as an evidence of his good record 
his 100 per cent safety card, which he had succeeded in holding for 
the last four years. Because he was the youngest foreman, he lost 
his job with the retrenchment program of the railroad. During his 
employment he had lived in a company house, but had to move 
from that. For a year he lived with his family in an old box car 
in a gravel pit, and here, with some savings and chickens, the family 
managed fairly well. Then the bank in which he had his money 
closed, and one by one the chickens were sold. With the little money 
that was left he moved his family to Chicago and paid one month’s 
rent. In four days’ time he applied to the agency for relief. 

When an attempt was made to communicate with the relief organ- 
ization in the town from which Mr. Salvador came, the agency’s 
answer was, “Nothing for them here, send them back to Mexico,” 
in spite of the fact that Mr. Salvador had for eleven years lived 
and worked in the county. Had he been given relief there, there is 
little reason to believe that he would have left. In another case a 
family was advised to go to Chicago and stay there. In still another 
the attitude was that, as the man owned no property in the town, 
the town could take no responsibility for his family. 

This attitude about relief is by no means limited to small com- 
munities, where the resources are limited and facilities for relief are 
unorganized. It is met daily in the larger and wealthier communities. 


3. That all persons who fall into distress in a state or local political 
unit where they have no legal settlement can be dealt with ade- 
quately by determining legal residence elsewhere. 


Our whole poor-law structure is built around the residence re- 
quirement. That is, only persons who are legally settled are entitled 
to poor relief. All those who cannot prove legal settlement are 
temporarily relieved pending return to the place of their legal resi- 
dence. The poor law assumes that all persons have a legal settle- 
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ment some place, and the policy has always been to return the un- 
settled person to his place of settlement. This emphasis was original- 
ly adopted because all relief funds were local, and the local com- 
munity was therefore unwilling to assume support for a person not 
of that community. 

Aside from the question of the reasonableness of this procedure, 
all persons cannot be dealt with on this basis. In the first place, the 
settlement laws throughout the country make it impossible to deter- 
mine legal settlement in all cases. 

The variation in requirements as to the duration of time neces- 
sary to gain a settlement, the conditions under which settlement is 
lost, and in some states many other specific requirements, make it 
impossible to return all nonresident persons to a place of legal settle- 
ment. Moreover, for some it cannot be determined who is legally 
responsible for their care, and they are left without any settlement. 
If one were to adhere to the principle of settlement, no community 
would be responsible for such cases. 

Although every state in the union now make some provision for 
public relief in cases of destitution, not all states provide for relief 
to the nonresident.’ The time necessary for acquiring settlement 
varies in the states from one month in a county in Nebraska to ten 
years in the state of Rhode Island.* Only nineteen states have spe- 
cific rules regarding the loss of settlement,’ while nine states have 
no settlement requirements.® 

Second, in addition to the wide variation in settlement laws 


5 The thirty-three states which provide for temporary relief to the nonresident are: 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

6 See Carl A. Heisterman, “Statutory Provisions Relating to Legal Settlement for 
Purposes of Poor Relief,” Social Service Review, VII (March, 1933), 95-106. 

7 The nineteen states which have enacted laws prescribing how a legal settlement, 
once gained, may be lost through absence from the jurisdiction are: California, Dela- 
ware, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and Wisconsin. (See Heisterman, o?. cit., p. 100.) 

8 The nine states which have no settlement requirements are: Arizona, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, and New Mexico. (See 
Heisterman, op. cit., p. 98.) 
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throughout the country, the system of administering the laws is 
uncertain. Lack of uniformity, lack of standards, and an astonish- 
ing amount of disagreement and difference of opinion as to what 
constitutes nonresidence, prevail throughout the country. 

The history of the administration of the settlement law is a his- 
tory of the attempt of one political unit to shift the burden of sup- 
port to another political unit, and the individual nonresident family 
who is caught in this complicated web is made to suffer. 

That the law of settlement and its administration is in itself a 
barrier in determining residence and creates many difficulties may 
best be illustrated by the history of individual families. 

The states which make no provision in their statutes as to how a 
settlement is lost often interpret a loss of settlement to mean a 
removal for the same length of time that it takes to gain a settle- 
ment. That this is not always true is illustrated by the following case. 

Mrs. Holt deserted her husband, who lived in Boston, and came 
to Chicago with her three children and another man. She and this 
man were living together when the family applied for relief in Chi- 
cago. A concerted effort was made by the Chicago and Boston pri- 
vate agencies to determine what was for the best interests of the 
family. After some hesitation, Mrs. Ho!t consented to have her 
relatives interviewed, and it was finally decided by Mrs. Holt, her 
relatives in Boston, the United Charities of Chicago, and the Bos- 
ton Family Welfare Agency that Boston was Mrs. Holt’s logical 
residence and that it was for the best interests of all that the family 
be returned there. Her relatives were there and her husband was 
there. It was at this point that the public agency in Chicago was 
asked to begin communication with the public agency in Boston 
regarding the return of Mrs. Holt. The Boston public agency 
refused to consent to Mrs. Holt’s return on the grounds that, al- 
though she had lived fifteen years in Boston, the family had received 
relief in the form of clinic care for brief periods during the years 1921, 
1923, 1927, and 1929, and had thus lost their settlement, as in 
Massachusetts five consecutive years w'thout relief is required for 
settlement.° 


9 Mrs. Holt apparently lost settiement by acceptance of relief, not by leaving the 
state, because the law specifically states that s2ttlement is lost by absence from the 
state for the same period that it takes to gain settlement. 
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If Mr. Holt’s residence in Boston could have been verified, or if 
Mrs. Holt’s relatives had been willing to guarantee support, the 
family could have been returned by Cook County. The relatives, 
although anxious for the daughter’s return, could undertake no 
such burden of support, and, although Mr. Holt was known to have 
been in Boston, he could not be located, so the family remained in 
Chicago. 

The United Charities continued to correspond with Boston, and 
later, when Mr. Holt was located, again referred the case to the 
Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare; but the family had by that 
time been in Chicago a year and the public agency could not negoti- 
ate further with the Boston public agency because Mrs. Holt was 
then a resident of Chicago and could not be deported. 

This case, in addition to illustrating the confusion of settlement 
laws, indicates the differences in approach possible for a public and 
a private agency. The public agency could consider the welfare of 
the family only in so far as the statute permitted, while the private 
agency had no statutory limitations to determine its policy. 

Complications often arise when the places of residence of hus- 
band and wife differs, although the general rule is that the 
wife’s residence is determined by the husband’s.’? The case of May 
Payne was complicated by this rule. May, aged twenty, married a 
Detroit man in Chicago. They went to Detroit, his place of resi- 
dence, to live. Here she learned that Mr. Payne had a common-law 
wife and three children living in Detroit. The domestic situation 
was acute, and finally May and her child returned to Chicago to 
live with her family. Aid to her parents was then discontinued by 
the public agency because May, a nonresident, was living with 
them. To the public agency she was a resident of Detroit and under 
the law should be deported. She consulted an attorney, who in- 
sisted that Chicago was her place of settlement, as Mr. Payne’s 
common-law marriage was legal in Michigan, thus voiding hers, and 
that she therefore was not bound by the settlement of the man who 
was not, in law, her husband. Advice sought by the United Chari- 
ties from the Legal Aid Bureau established the fact that May’s 
marriage was valid because it had not been established in court that 


1021 Ruling Case Law 718, sec. 22. 
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Mr. Payne had a common-law wife,” and that her legal residence 
was therefore Detroit, even though she should never return to her 
husband. 

Another general rule is that a legitimate child has the residence 
of his father.'? Mr. Edwards was a legal resident of Denver, where 
Alice had been under juvenile court supervision. She was in a board- 
ing-home there until her parents left Denver for Rochester, New 
York, in June, 1932, when they took Alice to Mrs. Edward’s mother 
in Rochester. Soon after that Mr. Edwards disappeared with Alice, 
bringing her to Chicago without the consent of Mrs. Edwards, and 
for some time the mother did not know the whereabouts of her child. 
The father traveled from place to place, depending upon local charity 
for support. The possession of the child was a help to him in obtain- 
ing relief. In the meantime the child’s welfare was disregarded. The 
Juvenile Court of Denver had no jurisdiction, because the family 
had taken Alice out of Colorado, and residence had not been ac- 
quired in New York. Mr. Edwards applied for assistance to the 
United Charities of Chicago in October, 1932. From the time of his 
application to July, 1933, the United Charities negotiated with the 
agency in Rochester, New York, in order to determine where Alice 
should live for the best interests of the child. It was finally decided 
that she should be returned to her mother, but the situation was 
complicated by the fact that Mrs. Edwards was a nonresident of 
New York, her residence being that of her husband,® and also that 
Alice was a dependent nonresident and could not be given trans- 
portation to Rochester. After much correspondence the mother was 
allowed to send for the child, and the Family Welfare Organization 
there agreed to support Mrs. Edwards and Alice in case they became 
dependent in Rochester. 

The solution of Alice’s problem was made less difficult than it 
might otherwise have been by the fine co-operation between the 
agencies interested in Alice’s welfare. If lack of co-operation were 
added to the complexity of statutes, sound case-work procedure 
would in many instances be made impossible. 

The support of the poor has traditionally been a local responsi- 


1 Compiled Laws of Michigan, 1929, c. 244, sec. 12698. 
22 21 Ruling Case Law 718, sec. 22. 3 Ibid. 
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bility administered by the smallest political unit, while the support 
of the insane and other special groups has been assumed by the 
larger political unit—the state. The enforcement of the settlement 
requirement is left to the unit which, under the statute, must give 
care. 

The states, in assuming the responsibility for the support of the 
insane or defective classes in state institutions, have added the pro- 
viso that its inmates shall be residents of the state, and elaborate 
systems are outlined for the removal of persons from institutions 
when they are not legally entitled to care in a state."* The following 
case will serve to illustrate what difficulties are caused by removal 
of nonresidents from one state to another and by the differences in 
interpretation of what constitutes nonresidence. 

Mr. and Mrs Bernard and their family came to Chicago in Sep- 
tember, 1930, having lived in Alabama for seven years. Mr. Bernard 
came to Chicago because his company had transferred him to their 
Chicago branch. Six months later he was temporarily incapacitated 
for his former work by an industrial accident. In April, 1931, they 
applied to the United Charities for care. Many of the problems in 
the family were of a nature that needed the facilities and services of 
a case-working agency. William, aged ten, had a mental age of two 
years, and upon recommendation of the Child Guidance Clinic was 
committed to an institution for the feeble-minded in June, 1932. 
The Illinois Department of Public Welfare insisted that William 
must be removed from the state institution, as the family had ap- 
plied for aid before a year had lapsed and they were, therefore, 
nonresidents." After much discussion by individuals in the State 
Department of Public Welfare and in the United Charities, and 
after correspondence with Alabama agencies to learn of the facilities 
for state care for William, the situation remained unimproved. Wil- 
liam was removed from the institution but not to Alabama. 


«4 The removal of nonresident dependent or defective persons found in the state or 
in state institutions is authorized by the following states: Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, and Wisconsin. 

18 This rule would not apply to relief received from a private agency, nor was there 
anything in the Illinois statutes which substantiated this argument at that time. 
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That the state authorities thought in terms of legal boundaries 
rather than in terms of the welfare of the child is expressed in such 
phrases as “the United Charities should have insisted upon the 
family being deported at the outset,” “they made a mistake in 
giving relief,” “William is not the responsibility of the taxpayers of 
Illinois,” etc. When it was explained to this official that residence 
in Alabama had already been lost, the reply was, “I do not care if 
he had lost his residence in Alabama, he should be made to go there.”’ 
When asked if the family should be made to move out of the state 
while the man was working here, the reply was, “Mr. Bernard had 
no right to accept a job in Illinois when he had a feeble-minded son 
who should have been committed in Alabama.”’ 


4. That the private agency, because of its freedom from statutory 
limitations is best able to assume the responsibility of care for the 
nonresident group. 


On whom shall fall the responsibility of the nonresident group? 
Not a few people have advocated that this responsibility should be 
assumed by the private agencies in the various communities. The 
reason being that, because of their freedom from statutory limita- 
tions, they can be of greater service to the nonresident group. But 
the very size of the transient problem rules out the private agency 
in planning care for the whole group. The private agencies with their 
limited budgets can care for only a very minor part. Moreover, they, 
too, are often eager to protect local funds. 

The transportation agreement, which for the private agency acts 
as a protection to the family and to the agency by demanding that 
certain standards of care for the family be maintained, is often dis- 
regarded by agencies which are signers of it. The success of the 
transportation agreement depends upon strict adherence to its prin- 
ciples by the agencies which are parties to the agreement. That 
failure of the members to observe the agreement or the principles 
of the agreement may result in hardship to the family is illustrated 
by the following case. 

The Lottchea family of husband, wife, and six children were 
“dumped” in the United States by Canadian authorities. The 
family had never lived in Chicago, but Mr. Lottchea had a mother, 
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a stepfather, and a married sister living there. Seven years previous 
the Lottcheas had gone from Massachusetts to Canada, where Mr. 
Lottchea secured work. A year before they were returned to the 
United States he became unemployed, and applied for relief in 
Canada. The family received some assistance in the form of work 
relief. How long this relief continued could not be determined from 
the record. They were then given two days’ notice of deportation. 
Before they left Canada the family were forced to sell their furni- 
ture and other personal belongings to get funds for food. Accom- 
panied by Canadian authorities to the border of North Dakota, 
they were left there to make their own plans. The family, includ- 
ing a week-old baby, were passed from town to town in North Da- 
kota by mission organizations, signers of the transportation agree- 
ment. When the family finally reached Chicago an attempt was 
made to get all the facts. After much shifting of responsibility for 
the action, a letter was received from the attorney-general of 
Canada, which stated that the man had been deported as an alien 
because of “criminal tendencies.” It was learned after repeated 
efforts that the man had been in “Gaol” from June, 1931, to the 
time of deportation on the charge of “vagrancy.” Mr. Lottchea 
stated that he was classed as a vagrant because he was unemployed 
and had applied for relief. The attorney-general stated in his letter 
that “with relatives in Chicago Mr. Lottchea would have no 
difficulty in getting work and settling down.”’ Agencies within the 
United States continued the passing-on process. One agency com- 
plained that another agency nearer to the Canadian border had . 
sent five United States families to them in the same way that the 
Lottchea family had been sent, and stated that if this town sent 
another family they would send it “right back” there. This was 
with complete disregard of the transportation agreement which they 
had both signed. After the family arrived in Chicago, they were 
kept in a shelter until the man’s relatives were located, no attempt 
having been made by agencies along the way to determine whether 
relatives were in Chicago or not, nor whether the family would be 
cared for on arrival. 

The Cook County Fureau of Public Welfare reported it had had 
no knowledge of the transaction and did not accept responsibility 
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for the family. Under the transportation agreement, the public 
agency should have been notified and authorized the return of the | 
family. This authorization would have been given by the public 
agency only if the family were residents in Chicago. 

Other complications arise when agencies, not signers of that agree- 
ment, attempt deportation of families. Mr. David, his wife, and 
four children moved to a small town in Indiana in 1930. Mr. David 
had had a long and satisfactory work record with the Pullman Com- 
pany in Chicago, but had been “laid off.” The family lived in 
Indiana for three years and received relief there for two years. The 
house in which the family lived in Indiana burned, and because 
rent could not be paid out of poor relief funds in this particular 
town in Indiana, the family was sent back to Chicago, where the 
Pullman Company was asked to provide part-time work in order 
that Mr. David could pay his rent. Work was not available at the 
time, so an effort was made by the Pullman Company to refer him 
to a relief agency. After four referrals he was finally directed to the 
United Charities. Correspondence with the poor official involved 
in this transaction yielded nothing. Legally the family had fulfilled 
the settlement requirement of one year’s residence in Indiana and 
were entitled to relief there. 

Lack of co-operation between agencies often causes misunder- 
standing. Even though one agency carries out the transportation 
agreement to the letter, without complete co-operation of other 
agencies involved little can be accomplished. The following instance 
. of an agency which acted entirely on its own initiative is a case in 
point. A nonresident family who did not wish to return to Ala- 
bama was referred to the United Charities by the Cook County 
Bureau of Public Welfare. Mr. Roberts had secured temporary 
work in Chicago; he was well educated and had a good work record 
in Alabama (not verified). Suddenly the family became anxious 
to return to Alabama. They were impatient because of the delay 
necessary to investigate the situation in Alabama under the trans- 
portation agreement. Although they planned to go to friends or 
relatives there, they wished neither interviewed to learn whether it 
was advisable for them to return to Alabama. While an investiga- 
tion was being made by the United Charities, another private agency 
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gave the family the funds to return to Alabama on the strength of 
- the man’s story, and, in addition, failed to co-operate in notifying 
the United Charities of this action. 

Finally, there is sometimes a lack of uniformity in hardling the 
problem of nonresidence in a single agency. Although the district 
offices of the United Charities had a standard procedure prescribed 
by the agency in accordance with the transportation agreement, 
this standard was not uniformly followed. Some offices accepted 
responsibility for all nonresidents and made little or no attempt to 
learn whether the family would make a better adjustment in Chi- 
cago or in their old home. Other offices dealt rigidly with the non- 
resident families, according to the law, in disregard of the social 
consequences. 

Theoretically, the policy of the agency toward nonresidence is 
one in which the service rendered is based on the welfare of the 
family. The nonresident family is to be dealt with on the same basis 
as the resident family, and whether or not a family is to be asked 
to return to its legal residence depends upon what investigation 
indicates is in the interest of the family. 

In studying the case records to see how this policy worked out in 
practice we find that, on the whole, the question of legal settlement 
rather than the welfare of the family was uppermost in the minds of 
many workers. Attempts were made to return families, many of 
whom had previously resided in Chicago for long periods, to their 
present legal residence. 

In some cases the question of residence was made an issue by 
withholding relief. The following case will illustrate. 

The Salvadors, who had never been in Chicago before but had 
lived eleven years in the place of their last residence (Kane County, 
Illinois), were referred by the Unemployment Relief Service to the 
United Charities early in September, 1932. Mr. Salvador had been 
in Chicago only four days, but because he refused to consider return 
to his legal residence he was referred to the United Charities, where 
the interview resulted in a referral to the Deportation Department, 
Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare, because “Chicago was not 
legally responsible.” Two days later a visiting nurse telephoned, 
asking for a report about the family. The nurse was advised to 
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urge the family to go to the Deportation Department. Early in 
October Mr. Salvador again appealed for aid, but he was advised to 
return to his previous residence. In the middle of October, when the 
family came to the office and asked for food, it was explained that 
assistance could not be given in Chicago, but that if the family re- 
turned to Kane County, it would be taken care of there, and the 
family was again referred to the Deportation Department, Cook 
County Bureau of Public Welfare. Up to this time no information 
had been secured regarding the family, nor had any attempt been 
made to adhere to the agreement, i.e., to determine the best place 
for the family. Toward the end of that month, when a minister of 
the neighborhood called at the United Charities complaining that the 
family was without food, arrangements were made with the Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission for the family to remain in Cook 
County in the event that the United Charities were reimbursed by 
Kane County. It was in this connection that the Supervisor of 
Kane County said, “Nothing for them here, send them back to 
Mexico.” 

The agreement mentioned above was not adhered to by Kane 
County. It allowed the checks to become months in arrears and, 
after the family had lived one year in Chicago, refused to pay the 
amount due, saying that the family were legally residents of Cook 
County and that Kane County was no longer responsible. 

On the whole, after the first attempts to return the family, cases 
were accepted by the United Charities on the same basis as other 
cases and kept until the need was met, and in the cases studied there 
were many encouraging instances of successful treatment. 

The difficulties encountered by the nonresidents cared for by 
private agencies, as just related, is one side of the story. The other 
side, equally important, are the difficulties which the individual 
private agencies face in accepting for care nonresident families. 

The emphasis of the work of the United Charities, a privately 
financed and privately supported organization, is on service rather 
than on relief. The giving of relief to families under its care is inci- 


%6 During the time when the United Charities received some of its funds from the 
Illinois Emergency Relief Comm’ ssion, reimbursement from the counties from which 
the nonresident families came w s permissible. 
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dental to the carrying out of a program of assistance which will 
restore the family in misfortune to a self-maintaining basis. 

While there were no strictly defined rules as to acceptance of cases, 
there were always a few guiding principles. These were, first, that 
as a family service organization it concerned itself primarily with 
the social needs of individuals as a family group; and, second, that 
they desired to undertake treatment only at the request of the 
family. 

The limitations on this policy were those imposed by a limited 
budget. Consequently the United Charities accepted on a selective 
basis those cases which could best be served by the society. Both 
before and during the depression there was an understanding of the 
division of the field between the public and private agency—the 
private agency taking cases calling for the service which it is peculiar- 
ly equipped to give, with less emphasis on relief and more on per- 
sonality adjustment, while the public agency as a rule took those 
cases calling for a long-time financial adjustment. This division 
of the field was more clearly defined during the depression, when the 
Unemployment Relief Service was organized for those families 
whose chief problem was unemployment and whose chief need was 
relief. 

Before the depression the United Charities had cared for some 
nonresidents—sometimes because they needed the services which 
the United Charities was equipped to give them and sometimes 
simply because the public agency was prohibited by statute from 
caring for them. But early in the depression, because of the limita- 
tion placed on the public agency by the statute and because of an 
agreement between the agencies on the division of the field, the 
United Charities agreed to accept all nonresident cases.” 

With this brief review of the purpose for which the agency existed, 
considering the selective nature of its work, the question which 
becomes important in trying to express the real difficulties to the 
private agency is, What besides the antiquity of the poor law, which 
prohibited the public agency from accepting them, might have 
brought these families to the United Charities? Were these non- 


17 This policy continued in operation until the edvent of the Federal Transient Bu- 
reau, which was organized in November, 1933. 
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resident families the kind of families which the agency existed to 
serve? Might they have been selected for care by the United 
Charities in spite of their nonresidence? 

An analysis of the entire group of 10g nonresident cases reveals 
that, of the total number, 66 were families who would have had no 
occasion to come to the United Charities except for the fact that 
they were nonresidents and hence not eligible for public relief. In 
these 66 cases unemployment resulting from the depression was the 
major difficulty, and relief until employment could be secured the 
chief need. This does not necessarily mean that no problems existed 
in these families, but it does mean that the problems were such that 
the facilities of a specialized family agency were neither needed nor 
desired by the family. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 

















TRANSIENTS IN RECENT REPORTS 
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F ALL the poor who were dumped in the lap of the local 
communities by W.P.A. last January, the plight of the 
transients is perhaps most difficult. This doubtless ex- 

plains the number and character of state reports on the treatment 
of transients which are now appearing. One report says: 


The present status of the transient has become indescribable. His condition 
is becoming progressively worse. The mere existence of the problem in the pro- 
portions now obtaining is nothing short of a black indictment . . . . upon the 
nation. There is, as all thoughtful persons know, no reason why such conditions 
are permitted to exist..... t 


Another report states: 


The term “transient poor” includes a great deal more than the professional 
hobo; more than seasonal and migratory labor; more than homeless families 
temporarily “‘on the march.” It includes countless numbers who, every day, 
find that needed public assistance is denied them by reason of strict, arbitrary, 
and motley technicalities of “legal settlement.” Or if assistance is not denied, 
its procurement makes them the helpless and buffeted victims of an inter-state 
and inter-community battle of jealousies and reprisals. These persons undoubt- 
edly have an adequate understanding of what “residence” means. If asked 
where they “come from,” they unhesitatingly name a town or state, with full 
belief that this is their residence. Few, however, are likely to have heard of 
“legal settlement.” They are unlikely to be aware that “‘settlement”’ is a techni- 
cal legal term describing a particular kind of residence necessary to entitle them 
to receive aid when they need it. They are still less likely to realize that each 
state has its own particular view of just what that special kind of residence 
should include. Nor are they aware of the fact that when they wander afield, in 
search of a job, an opportunity, or relatives willing to tide them over, they run 
the risk of “losing settlement,” and thereby of finding themselves undesirable 
and unprivileged persons, with no right to expect even the minimum of poor 
relief that society always recognizes as its obligation to the unfortunate... . . 2 


tM. H. Lewis, Special Surveys and Studies: Progress Report No. 3 (California State 
Relief Commission, December 28, 1935). 

2 Report of the Interstate Conference on Transients and Settlement Laws, Trenton, N.J., 
March 6-7, 1936, Introd., p. 1. 


3II 
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Because of the fact that states and local communities were not 
caring for the persons who had no legal settlement, social workers 
were encouraged when, on May 12, 1933, the federal government 
entered the field of the transient problem with the adoption of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Act, section 4c, which states: ‘‘The Ad- 
ministrator may certify out of the funds made available by this 
subsection additional grants to states applying to aid needy per- 
sons who have no legal settlement in any one state or community. 
.... As the plans progressed, there were by January, 1934, 261 
treatment centers and 27 transient camps in the United States, pro- 
viding care for almost 225,000 persons during that month.’ In the 
state of New Jersey alone, from January to June, 1934, the Transient 
Bureau served 10,028 persons.‘ 

In view of the size of the problem and the knowledge that the 
states and local communities could not cope with it, it is no wonder 
that the instructions for an ‘orderly liquidation of the Federal 
Transient Bureau on a case work basis,” in September, 1935, re- 
sulted in protests from twenty-two states against this liquidation 
being registered in Washington, and coming from civil and social- 
work groups such as state relief commissions, city councils of social 
agencies, state legislatures, mayors, police, and other officials.’ These 
protests demonstrated an interest in the need for continued federal 
acceptance of responsibility for the nation-wide problem of tran- 
siency. There was a general feeling that liquidation was not justi- 
fied, particularly at the beginning of winter and pending stabiliza- 
tion of industry. Resources of public social agencies, secured pri- 
marily through community chests, were inadequate to assume any 
proportion of the total relief burden, including the transient prob- 
lem. The expectations of the continuation of the public program 
and the fact that budgets of private agencies were made up prior to 
the decision of Washington to withdraw have resulted in a lack of 
any constructive planning on the part of the private social agencies. 


3 Public Welfare News (published by the American Public Welfare Association), 
January, 1936, p. 3. 

4 New Jersey Emergency Relief Administration, Negroes on the Road: A Survey of 
the Transient Negro in New Jersey (Trenton, 1935), p. 5. 


5 Public Welfare News, January, 1936, p. 4. 
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Local governmental resources were required for the care of local 
residents unemployed, in line with the new federal relief policies. 


Jungles and shack towns have reappeared and are increasing daily. Houses 
built of cardboard boxes and old sacks become no shelter at all as soon as it 
rains. Many men sleep in box cars in the freight yards, others under the bridges 
or in cattle-pens.® 


THE SITUATION IN CALIFORNIA 


With the liquidation of the federal transient program, it was gen- 
erally known that the various states would and could not assume 
the financial responsibility of the greater number of transients with- 
in the state boundaries at that time. 


The state [California] has chosen the road which temporarily protects the 
resident population and state finances, and thus joins the caravan of states 
which are now competing for the left-handed honor of seeing which can most 
quickly mistreat migrants, that such groups may leave inhospitable borders and 
seek kindlier places. Inevitably, awareness of inhospitality and its general prev- 
alence throughout the United States forces the choice of starving more easily 
where the climate is less severe. Hence, Florida and California become the Mec- 
cas of the disinherited.’ 

California has been held up to ridicule resulting from an action taken by the 
city of Los Angeles in instituting the border patrol, and communities within the 
state are hosts to misleading and harmful information regarding the transients 
and their problem. The immediate result is acute human suffering. This is fur- 
ther complicated by the defeat of even the primary purpose intended by the 
establishment of the “bum blockade,” since workers in the special survey report 
influx of persons at many points and by many subterfuges. ... . 8 


6 Lewis, op. cit., p. I. 7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid.; Progress Report No. 7, p. 9. This border patrol was instituted February 2, 
1936, by Chief of Police Davis of Los Angeles. Many individuals have protested 
against the illegality of the border patrol, but Davis, backed by the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce, continues to guard the state (Dorothy Wysor Smith, “California 
Liquidates the Transient,” Social Work Today, III [April, 1936], 18-19). 

According to the Chicago Daily News of April 20, 1936, Colorado has also instituted 
a similar “border patrol” along its southern boundary. Governor Ed. C. Johnson 
ordered out the Colorado national guardsmen to enforce his edict of martial law against 
indigent and alien laborers crossing the southern border of the state. He further stated 
that he would order other guards stationed along other borders if the “itinerants” still 
sought to enter the state. Johnson said that his decision was caused by reports that 
beet-sugar firms and the railroads planned heavy importations of “cheap labor,” which 
would cause trying conditions in caring for the residents of the state who were unem- 
ployed. 
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The seriousness of the situation in California and the undesirable 
results of the program now in effect in that state are clearly depicted 
in the following statement made by a resident of California who 
was treated as if he were a “professional hobo.” The statement was 
secured on February 6, 1936, by a state policeman at Medford, 
Oregon, when several transients appeared at his office complaining 
that entrance to the state of California had been denied them.?® 


My name is William Johnson; I am fifty-four years old; my home is in Holly- 
wood, California. 

I left Hollywood on December 18, 1935, to visit my sister, Mary Johnson, at 
Olympia, Washington. I purchased a ticket on the Southern Pacific at Glen- 
dale, California, to Olympia, Washington, paying $27.40. My sister was sick is 
the reason for going to Olympia. On Tuesday, February 4, 1936, I left Olympia, 
Washington, for my home in Hollywood. I did not have much money, so hitch- 
hiked. At Eugene, Oregon, I got a room, paying 25 cents for same, and bought 
two meals. When I arrived at Ashland, Oregon, I took a train over the moun- 
tains, as it was too cold to try to catch a ride in a car. When the train reached 
Hornbrook, California, at about 3:40 P.M., February 6, I left the railroad, and 
with four other men was walking along the street when two officers drove up in 
a car and picked us all up. They took us down to an old vacant hotel building, 
where we were searched and finger-printed, and a full description taken of each 
of us. I was the last of about nine men to be searched and finger-printed. I was 
asked where I was from. I stated, Hollywood, to which the officer remarked, 
“Movie actor, eh?” I said, “‘No, just a citizen of California; my folks have lived 
there for years at 1274 A. Street.” The officer replied, ““You’re a G——- D—— 
liar; there’s no such number.” I then stated that I, myself, lived at 1808 Elm 
Street, and the officer said, ‘“‘Can you explain how there is four numbers in two 
blocks?” I stated, I did not survey the city. The officer then drew his night- 
stick and made a motion as if to strike me, but didn’t. I then showed him my 
California operator’s license. He stated, ‘That is nothing; you could have found 
that.” I then showed him a letter from my sister in Olympia, Washington, dated 
January 30, 1936. He then pulled a book entitled Unity from my pocket, and 
remarked, “So you are a religious bum, are you?” I asked him if I could buy a 
cup of coffee, and he stated, “Where in h—— do you think you are, in a hotel? 
You’re in jail now.” It was about 6 P.M. now and a man in plain clothes came in 
with two rolls of fifty-cent pieces, about $20 in each roll. He gave the money to 
a sergeant, and stated that it was to feed them on. A uniformed officer went out 
and got four small loaves of bread and a bucket of fresh water. That was the 
supper for the nine of us. They told us to build a fire in a stove in the old dining- 
room. There was plenty of wood. We all laid down on the floor. 

9 The name of the individuals and the street addresses have been changed in order 
to conceal the identity of the man concerned. 
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The next morning at about 9:30 or 10:00 A.M. they brought in four more 
loaves of bread and another bucket of fresh water. At about 11:00 the north- 
bound freight train came through. They marched us to the train and ordered us 
to get on. The train had not stopped and I fell, injuring my right leg and knee. 
When the train stopped, they took us back and put us in a box car, telling us to 
get on and stay on the train; the railroad officials stated they would haul us as 
far north and as far east as we wanted to go, but not to get off until we got into 
Oregon. They stated that there would be a delegation at Hilt, California, to see 
that we did not get off. When the train reached Hilt, I saw two officers in a car 
drive up, and one officer got out and came over to our car and looked in to see 
that we were all there. The car we were in was cut out of the train and we had 
to get on the train again. We came on over the mountain, arriving in Medford 
at about 5:00 P.M. last night. 

I used to be in business in California; in 1920 at Riverside I was in the whole- 
sale junk business at T. Street; the firm name was Myers and Burns. I sold out 
in 1935 and went to Burbank, California, where I opened and operated the 
S. Laundry at V. Street. I owned three lots on V. Street, numbers 8, 3, and 2; 
in 1921 I sold these lots to the First National Studios. In 1932 I built a tennis 
court unit at 5—— Hollywood Ave. for Mr. William B. Dennis. 

In September, 1932, I came down with my second attack of TB and have an 
active case now. 

I am a licensed constructional engineer in the state of California now; I 
served in both the Spanish-American and World Wars; my army discharge is 
recorded in the city hall at Los Angeles, where I am exempt from taxes. 

We were told by the officers at Hornbrook that if we attempted to come back 
on the bus it would be just too bad for our asses, that the only way we could get 
through was on a passenger train as they couldn’t bother us there. Charges of 
“evading railroad fare” was placed against all of us in Hornbrook. 


Not content with secondhand information about the treatment 
awarded transients in California, a member of the staff of Special 
Surveys and Studies started out without any money whatever to 
experience for himself the care and services which were actually 
available for transients. He left on December 5, 1935, and stayed 
“on the road” through December 13, 1935. The following excerpts 
are taken from his journal. 


December 5, 1935.—At 5:30 I applied for shelter and food at the Salvation 
Army Industrial Home. ... . I was told, in the dining-room, that I was too late 
to get anything to eat, and at the main office a large, jovial-appearing clerk in- 
formed me that every bed in the house was filled and I could not get a room even 
if I could pay for it. Their single rooms rent for 25 cents a night, or $1.50 a 
week, .... At 10:00 P.M. I was standing on the corner of 4th and Mission 
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Streets when an old man of about sixty-five started hobbling across Mission, 
near the middle of the block. Halfway across the street he was struck down by 
an automobile but apparently was not seriously injured since the man was 
traveling slowly. I helped the driver . . . . pick the old man up and take him 
to the curb. His right arm was off at the elbow. His clothing was ragged and 
dirty, and he was intoxicated to such an extent that he could not give his name 
or address. Between 10:30 and 11:00 I approached three well-dressed men for 
money..... The first gave me 15 cents for food. The second refused me any- 
thing, and the third gave me 1ocents. .... 

December 6, 1935.—At 10:00 I was called into a case worker’s office [at the 
Traveler’s Aid Society] where I was given an interview which lasted thirty-five 
minutes. She was very pleasant and gave me an agreeable interview. ... . At 
the end of the interview, she filled out a yellow face-sheet which covered the 
usual face-sheet information. She gave me a yellow reference card to the Adju- 
tant of the Salvation Army..... I left the office with the feeling that I had 
been through a perfect first interview, and with an invitation to come back and 
let the worker know how I got along..... 

I was the only other person waiting in the room [Community Chest] and the 
young woman asked me what I wanted. I told her that I was looking for a place 
to eat and sleep for a few days until I could find work. She asked me how long I 
had been here and when I said two days, she informed me very briefly and 
pointedly that no relief was available for me anywhere in the city. When I in- 
sisted that I must have food and shelter she advised me to return to “wherever 
you come from.” She asked me for no information other than that regarding 
my residence. I asked if there was a Chest Agency where a transient could get 
temporary aid, and she replied with a flat “no.” 

I was called into a small office [at the Salvation Army] by a pleasant-appear- 
ing young woman worker who indicated that she was in a hurry. She asked me 
what my trouble was. I told her that I wanted care over the week-end until my 
job in Oakland would begin on Monday. She asked me for verification of the 
job, which I was unable to provide. After some hesitancy and a few questions, 
she made out a meal ticket to . . . . for six 20-cent meals and gave me a card to 
.... for three nights’ lodging at 25 cents. She took my name from the reference 
card I had brought from the Traveler’s Aid, and asked me my age, legal resi- 
dence, and addresses of nearest relatives. The whole interview lasted only five 
minutes. .... 


I registered at the Hotel at 6:15. My room . . . . was considerably 





better than the 25-cent room at the N—— Hotel, but it was far from clean and 
comfortable. It contained a single iron bed with straw mattress and clean linen. 
.... The floor was covered with a very dirty and worn carpet. A window 
opened on to a narrow alley-way. Toilets and showers on this floor were filthy. 

At 7:00 p.m. I stopped .... to listen to a group of mission workers hold 
their street services. Here I met two boys from Ohio. .... They were probably 
between sixteen and eighteen years of age and said that they had been here two 
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weeks. Most of this time they have slept in the jail . . . . and have bummed on 
the street for enough money for meals. They had eaten nothing today but a cup 
of coffee and two doughnuts each. They stated that there were fifteen or twenty 
boys sleeping in the . . . . jail, where blankets were provided by the policemen. 
They did not like to sleep in the jail and expected to go to some tavern they 
knew of where degenerate men hang out. They hoped to get a bed and about 
$1.50 for a date with some of these men..... 

At 7:45 I went to the Mission at where I sat through an hour 
and a half of singing, testifying, and preaching. Deathbed scenes and graveyard 
stories were outlined in detail by the testifiers and the preachers. ... . At the 
close of the meeting the men were served with a cup of coffee and two slices of 
dry bread each. Two men almost fought over their places in the line and were 
reprimanded by the preacher. There were 48 men at this meeting. None of 
them demonstrated any interest in the services except contempt and ridicule. 

At 10:00 in the Hotel lobby, I talked with three boys w.-» had been 
in the Salvation Army office in the afternoon when I had been there. They had 
been refused help because they had been there before. They expected to spend 
the night on the benches by the stove in the lobby, unless they got kicked 














December 7, 1935.—At 8:00 P.M. I went to Street. On the corner I 
asked a policeman where I might find a free bed. He told me to go to the Hall of 
Justice and I would be given a pass to sleep in the county jail..... I was met 
at the elevator by a policeman who .. . . asked me if I had a knife or razor in 
my pockets..... He unlocked a gate and directed me down the corridor. ... . 
The officer to whom I was sent spoke courteously and asked me how I was feel- 
ing. He told me to pick out a good blanket..... These blankets were perme- 
ated with the odor of disinfectant. I took one and followed the sergeant... . 
to where he locked me in what he called a “tank.” This room or cell was about 
8X10 feet..... There was one young man in the tank when I went in, who 
appeared to be about twenty-five. He was fairly well dressed in a suit and top- 
coat. His conversation indicated that he had at least a high-school education 
and was above normal intelligence. He told me that he had come from “back 
east” about three months ago. He was a waiter by trade, but had given up 
hopes of getting work in his line since going on the road..... At 9:45 the offi- 
cer brought in four boys, ranging in age from fifteen to eighteen. Two of them 
were from Pennsylvania, one from Illinois, and one from Ohio. .. . . Due to the 
discomfort of sleeping on the floor and the stiffling odor of disinfectant, I was 
unable to sleep much during the night..... 

December 9, 1935.—I arrived at the foot of Broadway in Oakland about 12:00 
noon, having come via 5-cent ferry from San Francisco. I walked a block or two 
toward town and turned north and followed railroad tracks about ten blocks up 
to the railroad yards. There were probably fifty men and bovs in the yards, 
waiting to catch trains. Several groups were collected in the yards, eating to- 
gether. For the most part they ate dry bread, rolls, or bakery goods, though one 
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group of four boys had a bologna with their bread. The whole neighborhood had 
a vile smell due to the lack of sanitary facilities in that vicinity. I noticed several 
small shacks or “dugouts” along the railroad dumps. I went into one of these 
shacks and talked with an old man of about sixty-five, who said that he had 
three partners staying with him. The shack was built at the end of a mound of 
dirt which had been dug away to make one wall of the room which was about 
six feet square. The other three sides and the top were made of scrap tin, and 
dirt was piled on top. There were piles of very dirty, ragged bedding and old 
clothes on the dirt floor, with a flea-bitten female dog and two pups asleep there- 
on. Ona small fire outside, a gallon bucket of “jungle stew” was boiling. It ap- 
peared to be mostly water. The old man said that he had been there a month. He 
was as dirty as his surroundings, and undoubtedly gone without a bath ever 
since he came. The men all along the railroad were a poorly clad and despondent 


group..... 
I waited 30 minutes [at the SRA office], at the end of which time the name I 
had given was called..... The worker gave me a fifteen-minute interview. 


She completed the face-sheet information with the usual face-sheet information. 
She took detailed information of my work record for the last two years. At the 
end of the interview she said that she had nothing to offer but Camp Clyde. She 
said, “Now, we don’t know much about this camp since it was opened to us 
only ten days ago..... She said the Salvation Army would keep me over 


I went to the address she had given me of the Salvation Army. This, how- 
ever, is the citadel only, and I was told there that the only relief they gave was at 
6—— Street. I got to this address about 4:30, where nineteen men and boys 
waited in line before the door. A sign across the front of the building read 
“Salvation Army Hotel.” The group waited until 5:15 for “him” to come down 
and issue meal tickets, but nobody ever opened the door and the group decided 
that “the son of a B——” wasn’t going to “put anything out tonight.” The 
same thing had happened the last night and nobody had been fed there. There 
was much cursing of the Salvation Army..... 

December 10, 1935.—At 9:00 A.M. I applied at the Community Chest Office 
.... and was given a reference slip to the. . . . City Hall [office of the Associ- 
ated Charities]... .. I waited thirty-five minutes before I was called into the 
office. She [the interviewer] asked me a few questions and then told me bluntly 
that I “was out of luck.”’ She said that just the other day she had attended a 
meeting of all the agency executives in town and they all agreed to send all 
transient cases to the SRA office and she couldn’t “begin right off breaking the 
ct ae 

At 12:00 noon I caught a freight train for Stockton without having had any- 
thing to eat in twenty-four hours. I counted 76 men as they got on the train I 
was riding, and estimated 25 or 35 more who were already on..... 

December 11, %935.—I had taken the wrong train out of Oakland and had 
gone to sleep in the box car. . . . . At 12:30 A.M. I woke up in Fresno, very cold 
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and hungry. I was alone in the box car..... I got off the train and went up 
town. I asked a policeman where I could get a free bed... . . He told me there 
was a City Shelter four miles down the railroad. I was physically unable to walk 
four miles in the intense cold. Instead, I went to the bus station and, with the 
permission of the clerk there, sat on a bench by a radiator until daylight. Twelve 
other transient men and one girl of about eighteen spent the night as I did in the 
bus station... .. 

At the City Shelter I lined up at the dining-room door with the other men 
and boys and we filed in to eat at 8:15..... The smell of the room made me so 
sick that I could not touch any of the food... .. As I started out the front door 
I noticed a timetable tacked on the wall, giving the schedule of all north- and 
south-bound freight trains... .. 

I arrived at Stockton at 3:00 P.M. and went directly to the SRA office at 
. The small waiting-room was crowded with standing men and women. 
I made my way through the crowd to the counter where a young man, who 
appeared to be much confused, was trying to talk to everybody at once; answer- 
ing questions about relief checks, making appointments for people to see case 
workers and telling them to come back “tomorrow.” When I finally got his 
attention, I told him I had just come into town and was hungry. Without allow- 
ing me to finish my sentence he cut in with, “Sonny, you’re in the wrong place. 
You'll have to go to Sacramento.” As he said this he wrote “7 Street, 
Sacramento,” on a slip of paper and handed it to me, as he said, ‘‘Next.”’ He 
knew nothing of my state or county residence or whether I was traveling alone 
or with a family. .... I stepped aside and waited until a young woman came 
out of an office..... I stopped her and told her that I had not had any food 
except a bowl of mush in forty-eight hours, and had no way of getting to Sacra- 
mento. Without asking anything about my status she said, ‘““We’ve had orders 
to send all you men to Sacramento. You will have to get there any way you can. 
Freight trains go that way every little while.” With this she walked back into 
the office..... 

I went directly to the office of the County Welfare Department at 
A woman at the information desk asked me what I wanted. I told her I was 
hungry. She asked me if I had county residence. I told her I did not. She re- 
plied that I would have to go to the SRA or the Salvation. I went to the Salva- 
ation Army at . As we filed in... . , a transient man and his family of 
wife and grown daughter came in and asked for emergency care... .. They 
were given no help, but were told to get back to Washington as best they could. 
sie ea At the end of each day on the road I have a better understanding of the im- 
pulses behind the most extreme radicalism. .... From 6:00-9:00 P.M. I roamed 
the streets half dazed from hunger. I asked five men on the streets for money to 
buy food. In each case I was refused anything. I decided to start down one 
street and ask in every café I came to for food. In the fifth restaurant (run by a 
Greek) I got a cup of coffee, nothing else. The coffee helped my spirits and I re- 
turned to the streets in a better mood... .. For an hour I walked up and down 
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the tracks in the pouring rain, looking for an empty box car. About 12:00 I 
found an open box car where eleven men and a woman were asleep. I climbed 
into the car, soaked to the skin, and found room to spread my wet overcoat and 
go to sleep with my teeth chattering..... 

December 12, 1935.—After having slept in a box car in the Stockton freight 
yards, I awoke at 8:30 A.M. extremely stiff and cold. I got out of the car and 
walked up Street to a Chinese pool hall where I stopped in and warmed 
myself for 15 minutes..... I wert to the freight yards near the depot, where 
about 50 transient men were waiting for the north-bound freight train. I waited 
with the others until 11:30 A.M. when we caught the “local” for Sacramento. 
There were already about 200 men on this freight and our group made at least 
250 who were heading for Sacramento—most of them on instructions from relief 





offices... .. While riding to Sacramento, I struck up a conversation with a red- 
headed, freckle-faced boy who appeared to be about sixteen but said that he was 
eighteen... .. He told me this story: His parents and several younger brothers 


and sisters have been traveling in an old Ford through Texas, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia for two years picking cotton. They are now somewhere in west Texas. 
The family started migration from Missouri, where Red had finished the fifth 
grade three years ago. He was with the family until last summer when he got a 
job on a ranch in California. .... Since September first, Red has made “about 
a dozen” trips up and down state, sleeping in the jungles and “flop houses,” 
stemming on the streets or stealing . . . . enough food to keep him alive. His 
physical condition now indicates that he has met with little success in getting 
food or shelter. He is anemic-looking and his clothing is very ragged and dirty. 
He hasn’t the least idea where his family is now.... . 

The freight train pulled into the Sacramento yards at 2:30 P.M. and the 
crowd of men who got off the train all started toward the downtown district. 

Sy Street is an office of the WPA located in an old building. At 3:15 
I went into an office marked “Intake and Certification.” . . . . At the end of the 
hall was a gate at which a woman ... . was acting as sabmnianilin and routing 
clerk. I told her I wanted to register for food and shelter. I do not believe that 
she listened to what I said, since she broke into my sentence to say very hurried- 
ly that no more applications would be taken until the next morning at 9. I asked 
here where I could get shelter and food for the night, and she said go to 
shelter at Street. I followed her directions .... and found a vacant 











December 13, 1935.—I was awakened by the janitor at 7:00 P.M. who told my 
“roommate” and me to dress and get out. The other “free” roomer proved to 
be a nineteen-year-old boy who was hitchhiking from Los Angeles to Klamath 
Falls, Oregon... . . During the night I had developed a severe cold, probably 
from having gotten wet in Stockton and from sleeping in the close gymnasium. 
However, the hitchhiker and I spent forty-five minutes sweeping out the base- 
ment. 

At 9 o’clock I went to the SRA office, where a janitor told me that the office 
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had moved to . When I reached this office there was a long line of men 
waiting for the office to open up..... The first five men who went into the 
office came out with yellow TR-10 cards filled out. These, they said, would get 
them into the shelter. Practically all of the group expressed an intention to 
register as state residents. The sixth man who came out of the office said that 


the shelter had filled up and that “they”. . . . told him to come back at 1:00 
P.M. I was the tenth man in line..... He told me to come back at 1:00 and 
maybe I could get into the shelter. I left the office . . . . and went downtown 


to sit in the park until 1:00. I returned to the SRA office at 12:45 and found 
15 men already there in line. By 1:00 there were 81 waiting. At 2:05 the man 
in charge came out into the yard and said that there would be no more applica- 
tions accepted until the next noon as the shelter was full... .. 


SITUATIONS IN OTHER STATES 


California is not alone in the acuteness of its transient problem. 
Practically all other states are affected but perhaps to a lesser degree. 

A rapid survey of the transient situation in Miami, Florida, in 
January, 1936, indicated that 75 per cent of the penniless transients 
in that city were boys between sixteen and nineteen years of age 
and also that many women and girls were among the stranded 
group. Care for unattached men and boys in Miami is limited to 
one night’s shelter but no food. 

A more general and indiscriminate use of the “hobo express” [a police truck 
which transports “unwelcome visitors” to the county line] serves to constitute 
Miami’s main effort to meet the present emergency. Originally designed to rid 
that city of chronic vagrants, and other undesirables who flocked to the city 
during the racing season, this method appears to have been put into more gen- 
eral use to get all types of the transient unemployed “out of circulation” as far 
as the city is concerned..... 10 


The following cases illustrate so clearly the interstate character 
of the problem of transiency and the futility of the settlement laws. 


Mrs. A. in New Jersey and Mrs. B. in North Carolina each found herself with 
a temporarily fatherless family because the husband was in jail. Well-meaning 
friends, knowing nothing of the labyrinthine intricacies of “legal settlement,” 
provided transportation to send each family to the maternal grandparents. This 
took the New Jersey group to North Carolina and the North Carolina group to 
New Jersey. In the course of time, each group required public assistance. Each 
was denied because each lacked a settlement in the community of lodgment. 
Although both states were willing to assume responsibility, the local communi- 
ties were not. Therefore, neither state could advance transportation costs; 


10 Florida Transient Co-ordinating Committee, News Letter, January 3, 1936. 
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neither state could support these unsettled persons; neither state could send 
funds out of the state; and the husband in each case was in jail. There was no 
way to cut the Gordian knot. 


Mr. Q. had lived a settled and respectable life in New Jersey. A bachelor, he 
supported himself on small earnings until he was seventy-five. Turned out of 
employment, he successfully applied for old age assistance in New Jersey. Then 
his heart began to fail him. The doctor ordered a higher climate. Happily, so it 
seemed, Mr. Q. had an old friend living in the Adirondacks region of New York, 
and this friend was willing to have Mr. Q. come to make his home there the rest 
of his days; the friend would be satisfied with a moderate payment, within the 
limits of Mr. Q.’s old age relief grant. But New Jersey would not continue to pay 
old age relief to Mr. Q. if he went to New York; and New York, on the other 
hand, would recognize him entitled to no aid whatsoever." 


On March 2, 1935, Mr. John Stokes, forty-two years old, fell from a freight 
train in O——, Iowa, and as a result of the injury his left arm had to be ampu- 
tated at the shoulder. Mr. Stokes was on furlough from a Soldiers’ Home in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and was on his way to see his family in Missouri, when 
the accident occurred. His residence at the Soldiers’ Home was verified by tele- 
gram, and it was learned that he could be returned to the Home for hospitaliza- 
tion at any time but that transportation could not be provided for furlough 
members. 

Correspondence between the local County Welfare Service and the Iowa 
Service Bureau for Transients indicated that the County Welfare Service was 
instructed to take care of the patient and that the lowa Service Bureau for Tran- 
sients would assume responsibility for the patient starting March 4, 1935. In 
spite of this agreement, the cost of the medica] service fell upon the county at 
large. As a result the patient remained in the hospital only seventeen days and 
without any provision for convalescent care he was placed on the train, “pale 
and weak,” and returned to Milwaukee. 

The Director of Relief in this Iowa County states that they all realized that 
the man would have been better off if he had been allowed more time to regain 
his strength but that the county could not afford the expense. The total ex- 
penditures on this case were approximately $125.1 


REMEDIAL MEASURES 


Because of the size and urgency of the situation of transients, 
many social agencies, public organizations, and officials are holding 
conferences and are discussing ways and means of coping with the 


The foregoing two cases appear in the Report of the Interstate Conference on Tran- 
sients and Settlement Laws, Introd., p. 2. 

™ From materials and case secured from Mr. Howard Preston, county relief director 
in the Iowa county in which this incident occurred. 
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problem and of bringing pressure to bear at Washington to have the 
federal government reassume the responsibility of the transients. 

The Current Platform of the National Committee of Transient 
Homeless calls attention to the fact that “the prolonged depression 
has magnified a labor problem, interstate in character, which existed 
previous to 1929, namely, the need in this country of a fluid labor 
reserve in order that the needs of seasonal industries might be met,” 
and includes the following statement of principles: 


That the “problem of the transient” is primarily one of employment and the 
wise use of labor at an adequate wage rather than a problem of relief... . . 

That its solution as a labor problem is fundamentally a Federal responsibility, 
because of its interstate character, in co-operation with the states and their sub- 
divisions. .... 

That, pending such solution, the relief needs of the transient, whether direct 
or through work, are a primary charge upon Federal funds administered through 
state agencies in accordance with established standards. ... . 

That the experience of the last two years demonstrates that greater progress 
has been made in the handling of the problems presented by the transient and 
homeless, and more satisfactory standards of service have been developed in 
those areas in which there has been established intelligent co-operation as be- 
tween Federal, state, and local governmental agencies and between public and 
private agencies functioning at these levels. .... 

That the problems of the transient and homeless are bound up with the gen- 
eral problems of unemployment; general relief limitations as influenced by hu- 
man psychology, and the laws of legal settlement. The problems do not exist in 
avacuum..... 


The Platform further recommends: 

The establishment of or utilization of existing permanent State Public Wel- 
fare Agencies, for the administration of the regular and special functions of pub- 
lic welfare and relief whose functions shall cover the acceptance of and distribu- 
tion of all Federal grants-in-aid made to states for the purposes of public welfare 
and relief, general and special, as well as state grants to local units of administra- 
tion, in accordance with a published formula which takes into consideration the 
need of the community, equalizing the burden upon the local taxpayer. 

The recognition, within the state public welfare organization, of a general 
relief division to which shall be allocated earmarked funds for transient relief 
and institutional care, until such time as this special problem shall be con- 
structively liquidated. 

13 This platform may be read in the January, 1936, issue of the Transient, published 
by the National Association for Travelers Aid and Transient Service, and in the 
January, 1936, issue of the Public Welfare News, published by the American Public 
Welfare Association. 
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The development of state standards, in harmony with Federal standards of 
personnel, accounting, etc.; and to establish the necessary field staff to assist, to 
supervise, to train the executive and field staff of the local administrative agen- 
cies; and the right to appoint or to approve the appointment of the members of 
county or district Boards of Public Welfare as hereafter specified... . . 


Also the Delegate Conference of the American Association of Social 
Workers, held in Washington on February 14-16, 1936, considered 
the problem of transiency as a part of its program looking forward 
toward a system of federal grants-in-aid to states for public assist- 
ance. In “the testimony of the Conference” a summary of the 
proceedings prepared by the Report Committee and published in 
the February, 1936, issue of the Compass, the following statement 
is made: 

The plight of the transient, referred to frequently by previous speakers, re- 
ceived a comprehensive discussion by Dr. Ellen C. Potter. Briefly examining the 
causes of transiency, the development and later abandonment of the federal 
transient program, and mobilization of protest, when “the unthinkable had hap- 
pened,” by the National Committee on Care of Transients and Homeless, she 
stressed the Committee’s conviction that transients did not constitute a cate- 
gory for relief purposes, although for convenience they had been thus segregated. 
A continuing transient program, she said, could not possibly exist outside an in- 
tegrated Federal, State and local system of public welfare... . . 


As a result of this conference the American Association of Social 
Workers agreed on an “‘Outline for Federal Assistance Program.” 
This was drafted by the Association’s Division on Government and 
Social Work. In this Outline™ the following reference is made to 
the transients’ problem: 

Local and state governments are supposed to assume the whole relief burden 
left with them by the federal government. Many are financially unable to do so, 
because of constitutional and fiscal limitations. Because of limitations in the 
laws governing settlement they are particularly unprepared to deal with the 
transient and homeless, who in large numbers are adrift as a result of the de- 
pression. The funds available through private charity are so infinitesimal as to 
offer no substantial solution to the problem. Therefore, the Federal govern- 
ment’s present program, while offering the opportunity of work for a large pro- 
portion of those in need, in effect abandons the remaining families and persons 
to a precarious and deplorable existence dependent upon inadequate and often 
nonexistent local resources. ... . 

For the current fiscal year it is proposed that federal grants to states for gen- 


%4 This Outline may be read in full in the February, 1936, issue of the Compass, 
or may be secured as a reprint from the American Association of Social Workers, 130 
E. Twenty-second St., New York City. 
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eral relief and care of transients be made for the remaining four months of the 
present fiscal year. This program is in addition to the present program under the 
WPA and other forms of assistance. .... 

Congress should, therefore, set up a plan by which grants-in-aid to states 
should be made for general assistance to families and persons in need, and for 
transient care..... 


The Interstate Conference on Transients and Settlement Laws 
which met March 6-7, 1936, at Trenton, New Jersey, was attended 
by representatives from twenty-one states east of the Mississippi.’ 

The resolutions of this Interstate Conference embodied first the 
immediate call upon the federal government for a return to the 
responsibility of relief as well as work for the transients since 
the federal government in the last two years by its transient program had dem- 
onstrated that it is possible on a national scale to alleviate the condition, and the 
experience of these two years has further demonstrated that transiency is an 
interstate problem and that it has its migratory labor and other situations that 
are beyond the control of the individual states. 


It was also requested that the federal government through the 
Department of Labor in co-operation with the state departments of 
welfare and state labor departments ‘“‘undertake a thorough study 
of the labor aspects and labor reserves and that plans be based on 
the findings, to the end that the management of these problems in 
the future may be more intelligently and successfully handled. .... . 

The Conference authorized the Continuing Committee (appointed 
at this Conference) to 
take such action as it may deem desirable to make effective our resolution calling 
upon the government of the United States to accept immediate responsibility 
for the relief and employment of transients. The Continuing Committee is fur- 
ther authorized and directed to communicate with the following individuals and 
organizations throughout the nation urging them to press the Federal authorities 
to take such action. (a) The President of the United States, (6) The Federal 
Works Progress Administrator, (c) State Legislatures now in session, (d) Gov- 


18 This Conference was sponsored by the State of New Jersey Commission on Inter- 
state Co-operation, by the State of Pennsylvania Commission on Interstate Co-opera- 
tion, and by the State of New York Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate Co- 
operation. 

Official commissions and committees on interstate co-operation have been estab- 
lished in twenty-five states to participate through the Council of State Governments 
and otherwise in establishing better co-operation between their respective states. 
They were established in the belief that through these commissions an effective attack 
can be made on any problem which requires the co-operative action of more than. one 


state. 
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ernors, (e) State Relief and Welfare Departments, (f) Chairman of House and 
Senate Appropriations Committee, (g) Private agencies particularly inter- 


The charge given to this Committee is that it shall study the situation relat- 
ing to settlement laws and the operation of the poor laws; probably dividing it- 
self into sub-committees for the purpose of studying the different phases of the 
question..... 16 

The Conference also recommended that “the several states be 
urged to liberalize their laws so as to make possible their co-opera- 
tion with the Federal government in the financing and administra- 
tion of relief to transients. .... ” The three following principles 
were recommended for embodiment in state legislation: (1) a uni- 
form period of residence, preferably brief—for acquiring legal settle- 
ment; (2) a reorganization of the relief laws to provide care for per- 
sons not having local settlement; (3) adequate standards of relief 
for all persons in need, regardless of settlement status.'7 

The state of Florida has also taken some interesting steps in at- 
tempting to alleviate the transient problem. When the federal 
transient program was abandoned the governor appointed a state- 
wide committee known as the Florida Transient Co-ordinating 
Committee, which started immediately a study of the transient 
problem in that state. 

As a result of this study, several important recommendations 
were made in an official report to the governor. These recommenda- 
tions were based upon the recognition of the highly interstate nature 
of the problem and upon the conclusions that transiency is caused in 
a large measure by the following factors which are beyond the con- 
trol of any one state: the diversity of provisions in the settlement 
laws of various states, the varying and inadequate standards of 
relief and assistance both to residents and to transients in the differ- 
ent states, the fluctuations in the demand and supply of seasonal 
labor, and the consequent normal mobility of persons endeavoring 
to secure employment. 

Recognizing also that long experience has demonstrated the im- 


*6 Taken from communication from Dr. Ellen C. Potter, director of medicine, De- 
partment of Institutions and Agencies of New Jersey; and chairman, National Commit- 
tee on Care of Transient and Homeless. 


17 At the Conference dinner a portrait of Queen Elizabeth was hung behind the 
speakers’ table. It was festooned in crépe, and under it was the caption in Old English, 
“The Queen is dead—why should her Poor Laws live?” 
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practicability of expecting “states to entirely finance the necessary 
remedial measures,” this Committee recommends that “the Nation- 
al Social Security Act be amended by the addition of a new section 
to be known as ‘Grants to States for Transient Aid.’ ” This section 
would provide for grants-in-aid not to exceed twelve dollars per 
month per person only after approval of the state plan, the total 
amount of the grant to any state to be determined not only by the 
state funds made available for matching by the federal government 
but also by the excess proportion of the total national transient 
problem being handled by any state in relation to the total popula- 
tion of the state. 

The Committee also proposed thirteen standards for the approval 
of state transient-aid plans, the outstanding features of which are: 
the adherence to federally prescribed standards of identification 
before accepting a transient for aid; the provision for central regis- 
tration of applicants through state exchanges; the registration of 
recipients of employable age at public employment agencies; the 
requirement of useful work according to the capabilities of recipi- 
ents; the agreement to administer funds provided by other states 
when it is in the best interest of a person not to be returned to the 
state which has financial responsibility for his care; the transporta- 
tion of a person out of the state only in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Transportation Agreement as applied to this problem ;* 
the requirement that it be mandatory upon public officials to author- 
ize the return of their own residents who are destitute in other states; 
the provision of custodial care for transients in need of such treat- 
ment; the definition of circumstances under which aid will be denied 
or withdrawn; and, finally, the provision for discouraging aimless 
wandering and for a satisfactory program of vocational training of 
individuals accepted for transient aid. 

To deal with the problems of the varied state settlement laws, 
the Committee recommended that all states receiving federal funds 
for transient aid be required to amend their settlement laws so that 
no person may lose legal settlement in one state before acquiring 
it in another.’® 


18 See Jeffrey R. Brackett, The Transportation Problem in American Social Work 
(New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1936). 

19 Florida Transient Co-ordinating Committee, Report to the Governor on Recom- 
mendations for Federal Legislation (February, 1936). 
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Bills embodying these recommendations were introduced into 
the Senate and House of Representatives by Senator Park Trammell 
and Representative J. Mark Wilcox, respectively, and apparently 
constitute the only effort to secure federal transient legislation at 
this session of Congress. 

This Committee has also given some attention to state planning 
for transient care and has recently set up two central application 
bureaus for the registration and referral of applicants. Located in 
Jacksonville and Tampa, these bureaus refer transients to local 
agencies, which, unfortunately, can only give emergency care. The 
chief result has been in eliminating previous duplication and in pre- 
venting transients from applying to every known agency in the city.” 


SUMMARY 


This brief survey of reports from various sources concerning 
transiency clearly indicates the interstate character of the situation 
and the urgent necessity for federal action in assisting with that 
portion of the problem which is definitely a federal responsibility. 

However, it is also apparent that states can do much toward put- 
ting their own houses in order pending federal action and can miti- 
gate some of the legal-settlement difficulties within their own borders. 
Since interstate co-operation is in its infancy, this procedure may well 
be pursued and expanded to discover the possibilities of this type of 
action. 

But it is also evident that, pending further state and federal 
developments, the personnel in existing agencies can do a great deal 
more for the individual transient than is being done at present. The 
transient should be accorded far more courteous, thoughtful, and 
considerate attention by agency personnel than he is now receiving. 
And even where assistance is not granted or is meager in amount, the 
lot of these persecuted masses may be made a little less crushing 
by humane treatment, by indicating to the individual that the 
worker is aware of his importance as a human being and as a mem- 
ber of society, and by respecting his right to adequate care. 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


2° From correspondence with Henry Redkey, executive secretary of the Florida 
Transient Co-ordinating Committee. 
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STATISTICAL NOTE ON TWENTY YEARS’ GROWTH 
IN HOSPITAL IN-PATIENT CARE IN CLEVE- 
LAND AND CUYAHOGA COUNTY 


RAYMOND F. CLAPP 


T IS probable that no other American city can show data of 
| volume and cost of in-patient hospital care comparable to 
that which has been assembled for Cleveland and Cuyahoga 
County. Because of the great importance of medical care and of 
hospital financing in a community, the main facts about this area 
are given here very briefly. 
TABLE I 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF AVAILABLE BEDS IN PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE HOSPITALS IN CUYAHOGA COUNTY, 1914-34 

















AVAILABLE BEDS 
Year Public Hospitals Private Hospitals 
Total 
Percentage Percentage 
mening of Total aeaneal of Total 
MORE seca dscns se 2,197 890 40.5 1,307 59.5 
ROME «i <. cts: cre: cc ecorecs 3,743 1,329 45.5 2,414 64.5 
ROOMS ce ooo oe iets 4,288 ¥,§32 46.9 2,756 64.3 
BOGE Cee cae econ s4 5,177 2,085 40.3 3,092 59.7 




















Table I shows that the number of hospital beds has increased 
from 2,197 (which was 2.85 per thousand population) in 1914 to 
5,177 (or 4.29 per thousand population) in 1934. 

This increase in beds has occurred in the same ratio in the local 
governmental hospitals as in private and, until recently, volun- 
tarily supported hospitals. Of the available beds 40.5 per cent were 
in public and 59.5 per cent in private hospitals in 1914, while 40.3 
per cent in public and 59.7 per cent in private hospitals in 1934. 
During these years the number of beds per thousand population in 
both the public and the private hospitals increased. In public hos- 
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pitals the ratio was 1.15 in 1914, 1.26 in 1924, 1.30 in 1929, and 1.73 
in 1934, while in the private hospitals the ratio of beds to population 
was 1.70 in 1914, 2.28 in 1924, 2.33 in 1929, and 2.56 in 1934. 

Although the private hospitals have had more beds, the public 
hospitals have given an increasing percentage of the volume of 
service, as measured by days’ care. According to Table II, the pub- 
lic hospitals gave from 34.9 per cent of the total days’ care in 1914 
to 50.4 per cent in 1934. 

This change in the proportion of days of care given has resulted 
from the steady growth in percentage of occupancy of available beds 


TABLE II 


NUMBER OF DAYS’ CARE GIVEN BY PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOSPITALS 
IN CUYAHOGA COUNTY, 1914-34 
































Days’ Care GIVEN 
—— Public Hospitals Private Hospitals 
Total 
Percentage Percentage 

Manher of Total Mane of Total 
“0 0 Ca eee 586,732 | 204,504 34.9 382,136 65.1 
“NS eer 1,013,515 | 365,176 36.2 648 , 339 63.8 
ea gee 1,273,112 | 476,532 37-4 796,580 62.6 
Re ois ou ce eee ae 1,348,501 | 680,045 50.4 668,458 49.6 





in the public hospitals—from 63 per cent in 1914 to 89.4 per cent 
in 1934, as Table III shows. During the same period the percentage 
of occupancy of available beds in the private hospitals has fluctuated 
from 80.1 per cent in 1914 to 73.4 per cent in 1924, and from 79.2 
per cent in 1929 to 59.2 per cent in 1934. 

If for each item the 1914 figure is taken as 100, by 1934, when the 
total population of the area had increased to 157, the number of 
hospital beds had increased to 235, the number of days’ care to 
230, and the number of different patients to 296. 

With this nearly threefold increase in the number of patients there 
has been a marked decrease in length of stay per patient in private 
hospitals. In these hospitals the number of days’ stay per patient 
was 17.3 in 1914, 11.5 in 1929, and 10.6 in 1934, while in the public 
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hospitals, as Table IV shows, the period, always much longer than 
in the private hospitals, had changed very little in the twenty years. 

There has been a wide variation in the proportion of pay and free 
service during these years. The percentage of total days’ care for 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF OCCUPANCY OF AVAILABLE BEDS IN 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOSPITALS IN 
CUYAHOGA COUNTY, 1914-34 


























PERCENTAGE OF OCCUPANCY OF 
AVAILABLE BEDS 
YEAR 
Public Private 
Total Hospitals Hospitals 
MORAL onic cn catia 73.1 63.0 80.1 
ARMY g 0 ohare rake area 74.0 $5.1 73.4 
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LY Re ra 71.4 89.4 59.2 
TABLE IV 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF STAY PER PATIENT IN 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOSPITALS IN 
CUYAHOGA COUNTY, 1914-34 
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which the patient paid in whole or in part was 38.4 per cent in 1914, 
55-2 per cent in 1924, 50.2 per cent in 1929, and 37.8 per cent in 1934. 

At the same time the cost per patient-day in the public hospitals 
rose from $1.63 in 1914 to $3.56 in 1924, declined to $3.34 in 1929, 
and then was brought down by the depression to $2.33 in 1934 
(Table V). 
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The peak of prosperity for the private hospital was in 1929, when 
patient-day cost reached $6.32. During that year the average col- 
lection from paying patients was $5.57 per day, contributions were 
four and one-half times as much as in 1914, and endowment and 
miscellaneous income over seven times that of 1914. By 1934 radical 
economies had been forced upon private hospitals. The number of 
paid patient-days decreased 20 per cent from 1929 to 1934, patient 
collections 28 per cent, endowment and miscellaneous income 54 per 
cent, and contributions for in-patient service declined 84 per cent. 
During this period most of the money the private hospitals were 


TABLE V 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOSPITAL COSTS 
PER PATIENT-DAY IN CUYAHOGA 
COUNTY, 1914-34 
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able to secure from the community fund was required for out-patient 
and social services, data as to which are not included in this tabula- 
tion. 

The private hospitals were able to continue to operate in 1933 and 
1934 only because Cuyahoga County reimbursed them for free in- 
patient care. This county subsidy was paid on a uniform basis of 
$4.50 per patient-day for patients accepted as county charges. In- 
take was controlled by each hospital, although a maximum number 
of days was allocated to each hospital for which the county under- 
took to pay. This allocation was made by the county on recommen- 
dation of the Hospital Council, a private association, which also 
checked on the eligibility of cases for free care. All the records were, 
of course, open to county officials for their review. 

This county subsidy of about $300,000 to Cleveland’s hospitals was 
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paid from special levies for welfare purposes submitted topopular vote 
by the Board of County Commissioners in order to support their con- 
tinuing “statutory” welfare program, which includes medical and child 
care, and not from emergency relief funds. These welfare levies were 
strongly urged by the private agencies through the Welfare Federa- 
tion and a special citizens’ committee. The subsidy was granted on 
the ground that the capacity of the public hospitals was not equal 
to the emergency demands. The subsidy has continued, dependent 
upon annual special levies which must be resubmitted to the voters 
TABLE VI 
SOURCES OF INCOME OF HOSPITALS IN CUYAHOGA COUNTY, 1914-34 
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each autumn. The extent to which the private hospitals, and through 
them the entire private welfare program of Cleveland, have become 
dependent upon this subsidy is a point of great weakness in the pri- 
vate welfare program. 

This subsidy to the hospitals accounts only in part for the most 
remarkable development of this whole twenty-year picture—the 
steadily increasing amount of tax funds paid for hospital care. These 
tax expenditures, which were $330,674 in 1914, increased to $1,276,- 
863 in 1924, $1,566,613 in 1929, and $1,979,742 in 1934. The major 
part of that increase was due to the erection in the decade 1914-24 
of large modern municipal hospital buildings and their subsequent 
enlargement, so that between 1914 and 1934 the total number of 
beds in public hospitals increased from 890 to 2,085. 


INDIANAPOLIS COMMUNITY FUND 
INDIANAPOLIS 











UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL IN NEW YORK 


OCIAL workers are very much interested in whether the Social Se- 
curity Act and the laws passed by the several states in conformity 
with its terms are constitutional. In the first decision by the highest court 
of any state, the New York Court of Appeals has held the New York 
unemployment compensation law constitutional. The United States 
Supreme Court has been asked to review the decision but has not at this 
writing indicated what it will do. 

The three New York cases,! which are discussed in a single opinion, do 
not raise the question of the constitutionality of Titles III and IX of the 
Security Act. The right of a state, in view of the provisions of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the United States Constitution, to pass an un- 
employment compensation law such as New York enacted a year ago is 
the principal question raised in these cases. 

Excerpts from the opinion of Chief Justice Crane, April 15, 1936, 
follow: 

The complaint in each of the actions herein asks for a declaratory judgment 
that the New York Unemployment Insurance Law (L. of 1935, Ch. 468, Art. 18 
of the Labor Law) is unconstitutional under both the Federal and the State 
Constitution. .... 

The courts can take judicial notice of the fact that unemployment for the 
last five or six years has been a very acute problem for State and Federal Gov- 
ernment. There have always been from earliest times the poor and the unfortu- 
nate whom the State has had to support by means of money raised by taxation. 
We have had our homes for the poor and the infirm, hospitals, infirmaries and 
many and various means for taking care of those who could not take care of 
themselves. .... 

Another problem has faced society which has been a source of study, discus- 
sion, agitation and planning. Unemployment, from whatever cause, has in- 
creased enormously in every part of the country, if not throughout the world. 
Is there any means possible to provide against unemployment, the loss of work, 
with its serious consequences to the family, to the children and to the public at 
large? When such a matter becomes general and affects the whole body politic, 


tW. H. H. Chamberlin, Inc., v. Elmer F. Andrews, Industrial Commissioner; E. C. 
Stearns & Co. v. Elmer F. Andrews, Industrial Commissioner; Associated Industries, Inc. 
v. The Department of Labor of the State of New York and Elmer F. Andrews, 286 New 
York Supplement 242, 459; for New York Court of Appeals decision see forthcoming 
number of North Eastern Reporter. 
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a situation has arisen which requires the exercise of the reserve power of the 
State, if there be a practical solution. Some have suggested that for the periodi- 
cal recurrence of panics and hard times, the actuary might be able to work out a 
scheme of insurance. We need not pause to determine whether this can be done 
or not. The fact is that in the past few years enormous sums of State and Federal 
money have been spent to keep housed and alive the families of those out of 
work who could not get employment. Such help was absolutely necessary, and it 
would be a strange kind of a government, in fact no government at all, which 
could not give help in such trouble. 

The Legislature of the State, acting after investigation and study and upon the 
report of experts, has proposed what seems to it a better plan. Instead of solely 
taxing all the people directly it has passed a law whereby employers are taxed 
for the help of the unemployed, the sums thus paid being cast upon the public 
generally through the natural increase in the prices of commodities. Whether 
relief be under this new law of the Legislature or under the dole system the public 
at large pays the bill. 

We may concede that much of unemployment is due to other factors than 
business depression. Just what does cause slumps.in business, panics and unem- 
ployment has never been satisfactorily explained, but a very large percentage 
of those who are out of work have lost their jobs or positions by reason of poor 
business conditions and hard times. I can see, therefore, nothing unreasonable 
or unconstitutional in the legislative act which seeks to meet the evils and 
dangers of unemployment in the future by raising a fund through taxation of 
employers generally... .. 

Unequal protection of the laws and unfair classification are charged against 
this act because employers who have had no unemployment are obliged to con- 
tribute to a fund to help those who have lost positions in failing or bankrupt 
businesses; also because the line is drawn at four employees instead of including 
all and any employer. We do not think that this narrow view is required by any 
constitutional provisions. People have to live and when they cannot support 
themselves someone has to look after them. When able-bodied, willing men can- 
not find work, they may be treated as a class, irrespective of their particular 
calling or trade. The peril to the State arises from unemployment generally 
not from any particular class of workers. So likewise, employers generally are 
not so unrelated to the unemployment problem as to make a moderate tax 
upon their payrolls unreasonable or arbitrary. ... . 

What shall we say about this act? At least it is an attempt to solve a great 
and pressing problem in government. We have had such problems thrust upon 
our attention arising out of emergencies such as the rent laws (People ex rel. 
Durham Realty Corp. v. La Fetra, 230 N.Y. 429), the housing law (Adler v. 
Deegan, 251 N.Y. 467), and the milk laws (People v. Nebbia, 262 N.Y. 259). 
The Legislature seeks to meet the future now without waiting for the emergency 
to arise. Can it doso? Unless there is something radically wrong, striking at the 
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very fundamentals of constitutional government, courts should not interfere 
with these attempts in the exercise of the reserve power of the State to meet 
dangers which threaten the entire common weal and affect every home. No 
large body of men and women can be without work and the body politic be 
healthy. 

The fund, known as the Unemployment Insurance Fund, created under this 
law, is to be deposited in or invested in the obligations of the unemployment 
trust fund of the United States government. This is merely a form of security, 
the moneys never leaving the power or control of the State authorities. Whether 
we consider such legislation as we have here a tax measure or an exercise of the 
police power seems to me to be immaterial. Power in the State must exist to 
meet such situations, and it can only be met by raising funds to tide over the 
unemployment period. Money must be obtained and it does not seem at all 
arbitrary to confine the tax to a business and employment out of which the 
difficulty principally arises. 

It is said that this is taxation for the benefit of a special class not the public 
at large and thus the purpose is essentially private. The Legislature, after in- 
vestigation, has found the facts to be that those who are to receive benefits 
under the act are the ones most likely to be out of employment in times of de- 
pression. .... No law can act with certainty; it measures reasonable probabili- 


Fault is also found, perhaps with some justification, with the benefit allowed, 
after a period of ten weeks’ idleness, to those who have been discharged or left 
because of strikes. Here again the Legislature must exercise its judgment, and a 
ful! scheme or plan cannot be condemned because the courts may not approve 
of certain details. 

So too, the right to refuse other work of a certain kind when offered has come 
in for criticism. There may be a diversity of views as to the wisdom of these . 
provisions, but again, these are not matters for the courts to consider unless they 
become so extreme as to become arbitrary. 

Whether or not the Legislature should pass such a law or whether it will 
afford the remedy or the relief predicted for it, is a matter for fair argument 
but not for argument in a court of law. Here we are dealing simply with the 
power of the Legislature to meet a growing danger and peril to a large number 
of our fellow citizens, and we can find nothing in the act itself which is so arbi- 
trary or unreasonable as to show that it deprives any employer of his property 
without due process of law or denies to him the equal protection of the laws. 

I am of the opinion that the decision in Railroad Retirement Board v. Alton 
Ry. Co., 295 U.S. 330, is not applicable here. The Railroad Retirement Act of 
June 27, 1934, held to be unconstitutional related to the pensioning of a certain 
class of employees. It could not be sustained as a police regulation or within 
the police power as no such power exists in the Federal Government and the 
Act failed to come within the field of interstate commerce as stated in the 
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opinion. Even the police power of the state might fall far short of enabling the 
legislatures of the states to provide for pensioning employees in favored indus- 
tries or employment. 


DISSENTING OPINION OF JUSTICE HUBBS 


.... The statute covers employers and employees in every kind of industry 
excepting six classes: (a) agricultural employments; (d) family relationship; 
(c) religious, charitable and educational work; (d) non-manual or “white-collar” 
occupations where the salary or wage is over $50 per week; (e) employment by 
the state or governmental subdivisions; (f) employers employing less than four 
persons. The statute excludes from its operation all unemployed employees 
belonging to a class, other than manual laborers, employed at a rate of 
wages of more than twenty-five hundred dollars a year or more than fifty dol- 
lars a week..... 

Benefits from the fund thus established can only be paid to one who has 
first established total loss of employment as defined in the statute, and who 
has been employed for a specific period in the year or two years just preceding 
his unemployment..... A waiting period of three weeks must intervene be- 
tween the filing of a notice of unemployment and the commencement of benefits. 

In cases of discharge for misconduct or on account of strikes or industrial 
disputes the waiting period is ten weeks. An unemployed person who refuses 
employment loses his right to benefits provided the offered employment is not 
objectionable on the specific grounds specified in the statute. Contributions 
from all employers covered by the statute are pooled by deposit in one fund..... 

The statute is not limited in its application to involuntary unemployment. 
One who voluntarily leaves employment or is discharged for valid cause may still 
be entitled to benefits. .... 

Neither the state nor employees contribute to the fund. A merit rating sys- 
tem uuder which an employer contributes to the fund with reference to unem- 
ployment in his business is not provided for as in all other statutes on the sub- 
ject enacted by other states. One in whose business there is no unemployment 
pays into the fund on the same basis as one in whose business there exists an 
unusually large proportion of unemployment. 

Benefits are not based upon need of financial assistance. One with an as- 
sured income is entitled to the same benefits as one without any income at all. 
The statute also permits the payment of benefits to one who quits a job without 
excuse or justification; to one discharged for misconduct; to one who went out 
on a strike; to one wrongfully discharged who may have a valid cause of action 
to recover damages for such wrongful discharge; to one to whom employment 
is available if such employment falls within the exceptions specified in the stat- 


While the respondent questions the constitutionality of various separate 
provisions of the statute, its principal contention strikes at the very heart of 
the act and asserts that the act is unconstitutional as a whole because it consti- 
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tutes a violation of section 1 of the fourteenth amendment of the constitution of 
the United States which provides that no state shall “deprive any person of life, 
liberty or property, without due process of law’ nor deny to any person the 
equal protection of the law. Also that it violates section 6 of Article 1 of the 
state constitution which provides that no person shall “‘be deprived of life, lib- 
erty or property without due process of law; nor shall private property be taken 
for public use without just compensation.” 

The court below has sustained the contention of the respondent upon those 
broad grounds. .... 

The statute contains a declaration of the policy of the state which is declared 
to be that ‘economic insecurity due to unemployment is a serious menace to 
the health, welfare and morals of the people of the state”; also “involuntary 
unemployment is, therefore, a subject of general interest and concern which 
requires appropriate action by the legislature to prevent its spread and to 
lighten the burdens which now so often fall with crushing force upon the un- 
employed worker and his family.” 

The statute, however, is not limited in its application to involuntary unem- 
ployment and it does not contain any provision which tends to prevent its 
spread. It is limited to the effects of unemployment and provides benefits for 
a limited class of unemployed employees. 

It does not by its provisions tend to prevent unemployment or to bring about 
greater employment. In fact, it is urged by respondent that the effect of the 
statute will necessarily be to increase unemployment because those employing 
four persons will get along with the assistance of three so as to avoid the neces- 
sity of contributing to the fund and that all employers subject to the statute 
will reduce the number of employees and the amount of the payroll as much as 
possible and thereby keep the amount of contributions to the fund as low as 


Those not included in the act under the operation of well-settled economic 
laws will be injuriously affected as employers will, as far as possible, add the 3% 
of the wage roll which they are compelled to pay into the fund to the selling 
price of goods or services and a portion of the increased cost will be borne by 
the wage earners not covered by the act. 

The 3% of the payroll which every employer is required to pay into the fund 
is not paid for the benefit of his own unemployed employees only. He may not 
have any unemployed employees and his entire contributions to the fund may be 
used for the unemployed employees of others even though such unemployed em- 
ployees are not in need of financial assistance. It is, therefore, urged that gen- 
eral welfare cannot be promoted by the act; that only the limited class entitled 
to share in the fund are benefited, but that even though there is some benefit 
to the general public, it is indirect... .. 

If the statute is to be sustained, it must be because it is deemed to be within 
the police power of the state. That power, however, is limited by the constitu- 
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tion and it has always been held that the legislature could not, under the guise 
of the police power, enact a valid law the effect of which would be to take the 
property of one class and give it to another class. .... 

The benefit to the general public, if any, would be indirect and incidental. 
Such benefit does not make the statute one for the general welfare. 

I am unable to distinguish this case from the principle decided in the case of 
Railroad Retirement Board v. Alton Ry. Co., supra, which decided that the act 
of Congress was in conflict with the due process clause of the fifth amendment 
which is the same as the due process clause of the fourteenth amendment ap- 
plicable to state legislation. .... 

The state relies largely on the cases involving Workmen’s Compensation 
statutes to sustain the validity of the present act. I think those cases have no 
application. They are distinguished in the opinion of Justice Roberts, who also 
distinguishes the case of Dayton-Goose Creek Ry Co.. v. United States, 263 U.S. 
456, and Noble State Bank v. Haskell, 219 U.S. 104. 

The head money case, Edye v. Robertson, 112 U.S. 580, involved the regula- 
tion of foreign commerce involved in immigration, a subject of regulation by the 
Federal Government. The sheep-dog cases are based upon the nature of the 
animals which makes it legal to regulate and limit their keeping and to encour- 
age the raising of sheep. Longyear v. Buck, 83 Mich. 236; Nichia v. People, 254 
U.S; 228; 40;.f...... 

The tax or contribution is not against industry or employers. It is against 
a certain class of individuals and corporations who are engaged in employing 
wage earners..... No one questions the obligation and duty of the State. 
That question is not involved. The question here involved is whether the 
State may place that burden upon a certain class of individuals and corporations 
for the benefit of another class for whose condition they are in no way respon- 
sible. 

If the statute is unconstitutional in its main features, no part of the act can be 
sustained. We cannot rewrite the statute. 

I advise that the judgment [of the Supreme Court holding the statute un- 
constitutional] be affirmed. 











NOTES AND COMMENT 


FAMILY AGENCIES AND PSYCHIATRIC TREATMENT 


ATHER widespread discussion has arisen over present trends in pri- 
vate family-welfare agencies with particular reference to certain 
treatment procedures that are being utilized in cases in which psychiatric 
treatment would seem to be indicated. While it is recognized that these 
agencies probably have intended to undertake treatment oniy when case- 
work procedures are appropriate, it is feared by some critics that there is 
a growing tendency on the part of the social case worker to attempt treat- 
ment of persons who are seriously maladjusted or mentally ill by methods 
in which they presumably are not skilled. 

In her article on “Problems of Therapy in Family Case Work’” Fern 
Lowry considers some of the questions that are now being asked on this 
subject. For example, what are some of the differences between the so- 
called intensive treatment interviews being conducted by the social 
worker and the psychotherapeutic session of the psychiatrist? What cri- 
teria have been established to enable the social worker to select cases for 
treatment? What criteria guide the social worker in deciding either to 
prolong treatment or to refer a case to a psychiatrist? To what extent is 
it felt necessary for her to use a consultant psychiatrist in the diagnosis 
and treatment of cases? With many psychiatrists saying that they cannot 
treat many individuals while they must live under existing life-conditions, 
what has the social worker to say in justification of the present emphasis 
on “deeper’’ treatment, sometimes to the exclusion of interest in modify- 
ing the life-situation of the individual? 

These are, of course, questions on which we must seek the opinion of 
psychiatrists, who know the problems that the family-welfare agency en- 
counters. We need to know what criteria the psychiatrist would establish 
as a guide to social workers in the selection of cases for treatment. How 
would the psychiatrist define the social case worker’s area of service? In 
view of the fact that the limitations in free psychiatric service available 
have led the social case worker into the treatment of clients in order to 
modify attitudes if she is to gain co-operation in social planning, what 
suggestions can the psychiatrist make to safeguard the present situation? 


t Pp. 195-205. 
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In the September issue of the Review Dr. George S. Stevenson will 
discuss these questions. In the meantime, we submit some conclusions 
reached by Dr. David M. Levy, of New York, who, since the Institute for 
Child Guidance closed, has conducted a weekly seminar with the super- 
visors in social work of a large social agency, directed by social workers 
and limited to the field of delinquency and behavior problems. Dr. Levy 
gives us the following conclusions concerning this experience: 


It proved a good opportunity to review their own methods of therapy, methods that 
were practically unsupervised by a psychiatrist. I thought they might have developed 
some interesting technical forms, and if they could do so the better for all concerned. 
In developing “attitude therapy” an essential part of the technical training consisted 
in formulating clear demarcation lines, so that the social worker would be able to differ- 
entiate a problem in personality relationship, as such, from psychopathology, and re- 
main also in constant touch with a psychiatrist. I thought that in this agency other 
therapeutic forms might have developed, in which a psychiatrist could function only as 
a consultant. As a consultant, the psychiatrist was not an essential part of such agen- 
cies, but utilized by them when they required his service in the same manner as the 
service of any other type of expert. After going through a large number of case records, 
revealing the direct therapeutic efforts of the social workers, I feel convinced that as 
soon as a case-work agency goes in for direct therapy, a psychiatrist must become an 
integral part of the organization. He must be in constant touch with the social worker, 
available for diagnostic and therapeutic functions. Indeed, the supervisor of the social 
worker therapist, as a supervisor for direct therapy, is functioning simply in lieu of a 
psychiatrist. The director of the agency referred to this aspect properly, I think, when 
he said that the business of the psychiatrist is so to develop the techniques of social 
workers as to make himself superfluous for as many cases as possible. This is an eco- 
nomic consideration, certainly a practical one, because of the greater availability of 
social workers. It is a question of how much direct therapeutic function a social worker 
can absorb. At the present time, I believe the smallest proportion of psychiatric social 
workers has had any training for such work. What they have developed on their own, 
at least as far as I have seen it, is pretty poor stuff. There is no reason why it should 
not be so at the present time, since there is no organized training for such procedures, 
nor is the field of psychotherapy sufficiently well surveyed for the purpose of determin- 
ing in what phase of it a social worker can best function. 

As soon as a case-work agency goes in for direct therapy it becomes, ipso facto, a 
psychiatric agency, and should be so organized. Otherwise, you have a large number 
of social workers applying hit-or-miss methods under the supervision of other social 
workers who are themselves not adequately qualified. I do not mean to imply that 
psychiatrists are sufficiently numerous or always so qualified as to be successful in every 
phase of direct therapy where social workers fumble. Nevertheless, psychotherapy is 
their profession and, at least, the problem of psychotherapy in the general field of mal- 
adjustment is integrated into their professional background and training. 


We hope this frank statement by Dr. Levy and the papers of Miss 


Lowry and Dr. Stevenson will stimulate further discussion by psychia- 
trists and social workers. It is recognized that some of the questions prob- 
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ably cannot be answered conclusively—certainly not at the present time. 
An exchange of experience and thinking along these lines may clarify the 
subject for those who are sincerely questioning present trends in family 
welfare agencies. 


“NOT CORRUPTION BUT POLITICS” 


HE leading editorial published in the New York Times (April 10, 

1936) under the title quoted above will, we are sure, be of interest 
to our readers. No comment from the editors of this Review seems 
necessary. 

Republicans are evidently preparing in this campaign to make great play 
with charges that the vast outlay of money by the Democratic Administration 
has been marked not only by waste and extravagance but by political abuses. 
Chairman Fletcher long since asserted that the billions of relief money were in 
reality a huge campaign fund for the Democratic party. In like manner it has 
been alleged that the millions paid out by the Government to farmers were, in 
effect, bribes for votes. It cannot be said that these insinuations and attacks 
are exclusively Republican. Some Democrats have indulged in them. Senator 
Holt of West Virginia, a Democrat, has repeatedly charged, with a show of 
documentary evidence, that the WPA funds in his State have been spent in a 
way to build up a party organization hostile to him. Complaints and a certain 
amount of sworn testimony have come from other States, to the effect that the 
Federal appropriations for relief have been employed so as to “build a political 
machine out of human miseries.” 

It is a case for discrimination and definition. President Roosevelt has re- 
peatedly and emphatically declared that partisan politics must be kept out of 
relief work. There is not the slightest reason to question his sincerity in taking 
this position. It may be questioned, however, whether he has been able to see 
to it that, in the immense organization that has been created, political influence 
has been excluded in the choice of administrators. Mr. Hopkins himself, the 
Federal Administrator, in one of his franker or more imprudent moments said 
that he hoped no one would suppose him foolish enough to name State or munici- 
pal administrators who were not agreeable to the Democratic leaders. On this 
point he ought to be closely questioned by the worried Democratic committee- 
men who are now, behind closed doors inviting him to explain and defend the 
complicated work under WPA. 

The actual source of such evils as may exist or can be proved is certainly 
not in open corruption. But there is such a thing as incidental and unintended 
political corruption. Citizens of New York have long had a concrete and effec- 
tive example of it before their eyes. Tammany Hall has sometimes been de- 
scribed as a great system of outdoor relief. It has been friendly to the unfortu- 
nate and needy. District leaders have made themselves the medium of a private 
charity flowing into many homes. They have helped people “in trouble” with 
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the law, they have given picnics and made presents to thousands of children, 
they have sent packages containing shoes and clothing to destitute people. All 
this may look like the pure milk of human kindness. Everybody knows, how- 
ever, that a return is expected. It is not always openly demanded, but it is 
always understood. The beneficiaries of Tammany benevolence are expected 
to repay on election day. If they do not, the flow of charity in their direction 
suddenly dries up. 

It would be strange if something like this had not crept into the distribution 
of Federal subsidies and Federal relief. The question is not one of outright cor- 
ruption. It is of inadvertent corruption, of a steady demoralization which in- 
sidiously saps moral standards and breaks down self-respect in both those who 
disburse and those who receive public money. The great cure needed is not a 
new and more stringent Corrupt Practices Act. It is, rather, a stiffening of 
morale all the way up and down the administration of public charity, and the 
enforcement by the authorities of greater intelligence in the selection of methods 
of relief, and a tougher moral fiber and a clearer conscience on the part of those 
set to carry them out. 
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THE WAGNER-ELLENBOGEN HOUSING BILL 


N THE last number of this Review, attention was called to the fact 
that Senator Wagner was about to introduce an important bill in 
Congress providing for slum clearance and re-housing on federal funds. 
This bill is now in Congress—S. 4424, H.R. 12164. In our earlier editorial 
we suggested that social workers might be sure that Senator Wagner 
would get for us the best bill that had any chance of passing during the 
life of the present Congress. Actually he has introduced a bill which is 
very far reaching in the provision of housing reform. The bill declares 
that it is 
the policy of the United States to promote the general welfare of the Nation by 
employing its funds and credit, .... to assist the several States and their 
political subdivisions to alleviate unemployment and to remedy the unsafe and 
insanitary housing conditions and the acute shortage of decent, safe and sanitary 
dwellings for families of low income that are injurious to the health, safety and 
morals of the citizens of the Nation. 


Activities already launched to provide low-rent housing under PWA will 
be transferred under this bill to a new permanent agency which will be a 
branch of the federal government, empowered to handle all matters con- 
nected with the housing of people who are unable to pay rents adequate 
enough to induce private building to meet their needs. 

To meet the objections of some of those who were hostile to the old 
housing program, it has been necessary to provide that the operations 
under the new bill are to be administered by local housing authorities or 
other authorized local government agencies, and the bill officially is said 
“to provide financial assistance to the States and political subdivisions 
thereof.” Very little provision is made for further experimental projects 
directly under federal control. This will meet the critics who object to 
having Washington clear their insanitary slums in different municipal 
areas. The editors of this Review are not, of course, among those who 
objected to the old centralized plan, but they do agree with Senator Wag- 
ner that it is better to get something in the way of a housing program even 
if it is very far from being all that we should like to have. As fifty-odd 
federal projects are now actually being built or will shortly be under way 
under the auspices of PWA, an excellent beginning in the setting-up of an 
experimental program in this field has already been made. Once these 
projects are finished and apartments rented, people will be better able to 
appreciate the far-reaching improvements that federal provision can make 
in low-cost housing. Again, the bill meets the anti-centralization critics by 
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giving latitude for various adjustments to meet local conditions and local 
needs. Low-rent housing is not to be limited to any special type of apart- 
ment development in large urban areas. Special provision is made for the 
financing of the demolition of insanitary houses and for rehabilitation on 
a large scale. “Construction activity in connection with a low-rent hous- 
ing project may be confined to the reconstruction, remodeling or repair of 
existing buildings. The development of a slum-clearance project may be 
confined to demolition and removal.” Provision is also made for the 
turning of slums into parks. The term “slum clearance” is defined to 
“embrace the adaptation of such area to public purposes, including parks 
or other recreational or community facilities.” 

It is hoped that every reader of this Review who has not already written 
in support of this bill will write immediately to let the sponsors of the 
Wagner-Ellenbogen bill know how strongly social workers are back of 
this measure. The newspapers have announced this week that, although 
the administration is favorable to and will support the bill, the bill will 
not be put on the “must” list. This decision is a disappointment, but it 
makes public demand for action the more important. 


DELAY IN ACCEPTANCE OF FEDERAL OLD AGE 
AND MOTHERS’ AID GRANTS-IN-AID 


HERE has been regrettable delay on the part of the states in ac- 

cepting the funds which the federal government offers under the 
Security Act. There are several reasons for this delay. In the first place, 
amendment of existing state laws so as to give the appropriate state de- 
partment supervision over local administration of the old age and 
mothers’ aid funds has been necessary in some states. Such amendment 
has raised the issue of local independence and the opposition of those who 
have been administering the Act; in the Middle West it has meant the 
opposition of juvenile-court judges. Second, there has been reluctance on 
the part of states to assume a part of the cost of these pensions in states 
where the local governments have, in the past, paid the whole cost. 
Finally, and perhaps more important than either of the other reasons, 
there has been partisan Republican opposition to the adoption of a Roose- 
velt program in an election year. 

The costliness of this delay to state and local governments is not gen- 
erally appreciated by the voters. Dependent children and the old who 
are destitute must be cared for out of relief funds if old-age and mothers’ 
aid is not available or is available to only a fraction of those eligible for 
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such assistance. As federal aid for relief has been discontinued, state 
and local communities at present must bear the whole cost of relief. If 
the states were to accept the grants under the Security Act, the federal 
government would pay a considerable part of the costs. 

There has been more prompt co-operation by the states in the old age 
assistance program. By May 1 the Federal Security Board had approved 
the plans of twenty-nine states and the District of Columbia for assistance 
to the aged and of eighteen for aid to the needy blind, but plans for 
aid to dependent children had been submitted and approved for only 
seventeen states. There is only one explanation of this greater eagerness 
to secure assistance for the aged. They have been organized and can vote. 
The dependent children cannot vote; their mothers have not been or- 
ganized to demand adequate assistance for them. Unfortunately, the 
grants-in-aid for dependent children under the Security Act are quite in- 
adequate, especially when compared with the assistance offered for the 
aged, and unless social workers are alert, the federal law may result in 
lowering mothers’ aid standards instead of raising them. Both mothers’ 
aid and old age assistance are based on need, and there should, therefore, 
be no upper limit specified in a state law. The fact that an upper limit is 
specified for the federal grant suggests a similar limitation to the states. 
If the states decide they will merely match the federal funds offered by 
the Act, the maximum grant for one needy old person will be $30 a month 
and for a mother and two children also $30 a month. Old people eat less 
and wear their clothes longer than do children. Undernourishment for 
adults is less serious than for children. This apparent injustice to chil- 
dren is probably explained by the fact that mothers’ aid laws had been 
adopted by all but two states before the Security Act was passed and it 
was assumed that the federal government need make only a donation to 
this form of assistance. A recent statement from Washington to the effect 
that “‘States’ aid to dependent children will be matched one federal dollar 
for every two State dollars under the simple requirements of the Social 
Security Act” is unfortunate. It is true only if the low standard of an $18 
maximum for the mother and one child and $12 for each additional child 
is adopted by the states. The Security Board is not, of course, requiring 
this standard, but it encourages it by such a statement. 

Although large numbers of mothers before 1935 were receiving pen- 
sions, usually paid entirely from local taxes, there were long waiting lists 
in many states, and grants were often seriously inadequate, especially in 
those states in which the administration was lodged with the juvenile 
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courts. For example, the average grant per family in 1933 was $21.38 in 
Illinois and $19.77 in Ohio as compared with $52.89 in Massachusetts 
and $42.50 in New York. Although the average was higher in the larger 
cities of Illinois and Ohio, a legal maximum plus acquiescence of the courts 
in these standards has kept the grants below a “minimum standard of 
health and efficiency.” As a result, supplementation of these grants by 
the state relief agencies has frequently been necessary. 

It is very important that states accept the available federal aid and use 
it to maintain or to raise the level of grants to an adequate basis. The two 
groups mentioned have been placed in special categories because the ob- 
jections successfully urged against real security on relief do not apply in 
the case of dependent children and the aged. Employment of the widow 
with dependent children is recognized as economically and socially un- 
desirable. There is, therefore, no popular objection because of the possible 
effect of adequate public care on work habit: and wages for this group. 
Security for them on a level which provides adequate food, a comfortable 
home, care of their health, and recreation needs can, we believe, now be 
provided if the case is properly presented to state legislatures. The Secu- 
rity Board will perform a great service to children if it will point out the 
inadequate care that will be provided if payment by the federal govern- 
ment of one federal dollar for every two state and local dollars becomes 
the basis of the state plan. 
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MY FRIEND, JULIA LATHROP AND JANE ADDAMS 


N AN article on recent ‘Books by and about Women” in the Journal 
of the American Association of University Women, Mary R. Beard dis- 
cusses two books’ of great interest to social workers, review of which in 
the Social Service Review has been unavoidably delayed. Mrs. Beard says: 


Take the biographies in our list..... Here are women no less significant to 
civilization and culture in America than Julia Lathrop and Jane Addams. How 
are they presented to us? They were intimate friends and co-workers over a long 
period of years. Miss Addams has drawn the sketch of My Friend, Julia Lath- 
rop. And in this sketch appear the lineaments of ancestry, friendships, educa- 
tion, travels, and public enterprise. The sketch of Jane Addams, in turn, is 
drawn by her nephew, James Weber Linn, who was given access to her papers 
for an authentic treatment and whose treatment was largely approved by Miss 
Addams before her death. Do these sketches grip us with the power of these 
women in their day and generation? I think not. 

Julia Lathrop’s calmly rational thesis that poverty underlies social problems 
was put forth as her mature interpretation of history, even from the center of 
government while she was chief of the Children’s Bureau, in the organization 
and direction of which she played a major réle. This was a valiant as well as an 
intellectual performance. It called for both insight and courage to the highest 
degree. The conviction animated Miss Lathrop’s action all along the line of 
social endeavor. She was exceptionally gentle in manner and, while witty, her 
sympathy with humanity was so understanding in its quality that her shafts 
were seldom barbed. But there it stood while she lived—her clear analysis of 
social struggle, expressed in terms unveiled and unmistakable. Miss Lathrop 
belonged to American civilization as a thinker of the first order, as a woman re- 
fined in her ways, as a maker of history without whose leadership this society of 
ours would be poorer in countless values it now holds dear. Her life and labor 
were throughout her days a challenge to thought and action by her fellow- 
citizens. While it is fortunate that Jane Addams was her friend, it is unfortunate 
that her story has been left almost completely to her friend. For Miss Addams, 
by the fact of their mutual comfort and aid, on account of their united front 
against sloth and stupidity, by reason of their common objectives and their 
common will to press forward to their goals, naturally took Julia Lathrop more 
for granted than others more remote from the friendship might be inclined to do. 
In her biography of Miss Lathrop, accordingly, we have the record of the woman 
—a thing of infinite value of course—but not the drama of the woman battling 
against vested interests, social indifference, and emotional lethargy. 

The same approach to biography characterizes the sketch of Jane Addams 
drawn by her nephew. Miss Addams is put on the record. But she who has been 


1 Jane Addams, My Friend, Julia Lathrop (New York: Macmillan, 1935); James W. 
Linn, Jane Addams, A Biography (New York: Appleton-Century, 1935). 
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called by others of high position “the greatest moral force of her generation” 
appears in this study as the woman of the records primarily. Her archives are 
not the means of revivification. They amount to an end in themselves. It is here 
admitted that she was “different” from the regular run of folks. But the nephew 
must of necessity take his aunt more for granted than the men and women whom 
she influenced at wider range or even at close range for brief moments of associa- 
tion. The truth seems to be that Jane Addams enlivened the thought and com- 
pelled the action of countless subjects of monarchs in other countries. Those 
who did not become her disciples in her lifetime have often been heard to exclaim 
after she was gone that “she was right and we were wrong.” Here again the data 
of life and labor are placed on the record but the drama of the woman leading 
minds and manners toward the ideas and behavior of a better world is missed. 


Disappointment in any biography of these two women will doubtless 
be felt by all who knew them, but social workers will certainly want to 
read and own both these books. The legacy of these great social leaders 
to the United States is their unfinished tasks. Because they were social 
workers, we are in a sense the executors of this legacy. It is a heavy 
responsibility, but one from which we cannot escape if we would nor 
would not if we could. 


PRISONS FOR THE POOR 


HE antisocial policy of imprisoning large numbers of people in the 

United States because they are too poor to pay the small fines im- 
posed on them for minor offenses is still going on. The new report recently 
issued by the United States Bureau of the Census on County and City 
Jails* shows that, in a period of six months, 75,755 men and women were 
imprisoned solely because of the non-payment of fines. This would mean 
an estimated total for the year of 151,510 persons imprisoned for non- 
payment. There had been little progress in this respect in the last ten 
years. In 1923 the total number committed in six months for non-pay- 
ment of fines was 77,959. In spite of adult probation and instalment-fine 
laws, the number of persons still sent to prison, not because of the offenses 
they have committed but because they cannot pay their small fines, re- 
mains a blot on our civilization. Social workers know the demoralization 
of prison life, and they should take this shameful record to heart. The last 
census shows that the great majority of these commitments for fines were 
for “disorderly conduct” and drunkenness. Very important is the fact 
that 22 per cent of these men and women were committed for very small 
fines of less than $10, and 60.1 per cent were for fines of less than $20. It 


t See this Review, p. 390. 
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seems incredible that we should send nearly 100,000 men and women to 
prison because they owe fines of less than $20. What a waste of public 
money to maintain jails and houses of correction when nearly one-third 
of all their prisoners are there because their poverty prevents the payment 
of these small fines, often arbitrarily assessed. Another 12 per cent are 
sent to these loathsome minor prisons for such petty offenses that they 
are imprisoned for only five days; 20 per cent for ten days or less; 41 per 
cent for less than twenty days. A total of 71 per cent are committed for 
one month or less than one month. These insanitary places have always 
been “schools of crime,’ and sentencing men to these places for small 
fines and small prison sentences is a cruel and wasteful social policy. 


THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


HE Association of Schools of Social Work, through the president, Dr. 
Elizabeth Wisner, Tulane University, and the secretary, Dr. Marion 
Hathway, of the University of Pittsburgh, has recently issued the annual 
statistical report showing the registration in all the thirty-one schools 
that hold membership in this Association. The registration in these 
schools is still somewhat miscellaneous, including both undergraduate and 














TABLE I 
GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS 
FuLt-TimE Part-TIME 
ENROLLED 
NovEMBER I 
Total Men Women Total Men Women 
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graduate professional students, students “not majoring in social work but 
taking social work courses,” and “‘students in special non-credit courses.” 

The chief interest lies in the number of graduate students ‘majoring 
in social work,” as they are described in the report. The number of such 
students registered in the thirty-one schools on November 1, 1935, was 
1,797 full-time students and 2,713 part-time students. The numbers for 
the last two years are as shown in Table I. 

The reports for the preceding years do not indicate the number of full- 
time, as distinguished from part-time, graduate students, but do give the 
total number. In examining the totals given in Table II it should be kept 
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in mind that the number of part-time graduate professional students has 
increased greatly in the last two years. 

The total number of Relief Administration graduate scholarship stu- 
dents enrolled on November 1, 1934 and 1935, is shown in Table III. 

During the year ending September, 1935, there were 1,133 different 
state and federal scholarship students, including 253 men and 880 women, 
enrolled in reporting schools, but these were not all graduate students. 
The schools expanded hastily to meet the needs of these students in 
1934-35, and there has been of course a very great reduction during the 


TABLE II 
GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS 
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current year. The schools have had some difficult problems of expansion 
and readjustment to meet the supposed needs of the federal relief services. 
But the scholarship students were, on the whole, a very well-chosen 
group, and those in charge of the various schools are agreed that this 
program will, in the long run, be of great value in the development of the 
social-work program in different parts of the country. Whether this large 
scholarship program was a wise investment of the FERA funds when the 
FERA was actually planning to close before the program could be com- 
pleted is another and very different matter. The important point is that 
Miss Josephine Brown and the various state administrators who were 
responsible for this program were very successful in recruiting an unusu- 
ally well-qualified group of scholarship students from sections of the 
country where there has been a scarcity of trained workers. These schools 
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all report that the scholarship group was the most significant part of 
their work last year. 


ANNALS OF THE POOR 


HREE new volumes of “Poor Law Studies’ are announced by the 


School of Social Service Administration in the series of “Social 
Service Monographs” published by the University of Chicago Press. The 
first of these is called Three Centuries of Poor Law Administration and is 
an important study of poor law history in thé state of Rhode Island by 
Margaret Creech of the School Faculty. Miss Creech was formerly direc- 
tor of the school of social work in Portland, Oregon. 

Two other studies should be especially useful to those interested in the 
relations between the poor law and the provision of medical services. In the 
study of Indiana, Alice Shaffer, of the School’s field-work staff, deals with 
the poor law history, and Mary Wysor Keefer, of the Social Service Depart- 
ment of the University Clinics, deals with the care of the sick poor in this 
state. In the volume on Michigan, Mrs. Isobel Campbell Bruce, now of the 
staff of Marshall College, West Virginia, deals with the poor law, and 
Edith Eickhoff, a well-known medical social worker of the Douglas Smith 
Foundation, deals with the care of those who are both poor and sick. 

These careful poor law studies should be useful at the present time. 
After all, the poor laws cannot be reformed until they are understood. 


HONORING EUGENE KINCKLE JONES 


HE New York Times, in a friendly editorial headed with the name 

“Kinckle Jones,” which is familiar to all social workers, describes 
our friend Mr. Jones as “‘an institution in himself.”” Mr. Jones has been 
serving the Secretary of Commerce as adviser on the industrial problems 
of the Negro, and the New York Times, in congratulating both Mr. Jones 
and the Department, praises the Urban League and Mr. Jones 
for the excellent record that has been made in the contribution to a “more re- 
sourceful and freer Negro,” which in turn means a contribution to a ‘‘more re- 
sourceful and freer America.” The urban Negro has relatively suffered most in- 
dustrially during the past few years, but it is also true that his spirit has been the 
most hopeful. The league has had much to do with keeping up his spirit and de- 
serves continuing and increasing support, for it has one of the most serious social 
and economic problems to deal with. 


* The Ohio Poor Law, by Aileen E. Kennedy, and The Development of Poor Relief 
Legislation in Kansas, by Grace A. Browning, were published last year. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Soviet Communism: A New Civilization? By SmnEy and BEATRICE 

Wess. New York: Scribner’s, 1936. 2 vols. Pp. 1174. $7.50. 

By their very size these volumes represent the most comprehensive study 
that has been made by the outside student of the Soviet system. Of greater im- 
portance is the broad background of the authors—these pioneers in the field of 
the social sciences. And these two features make most difficult the task of a re- 
viewer who would wish to do more than acknowledge the help he has received 
from these volumes for his own work in the field which they cover. 

The authors apologize for having undertaken at their ages the enormous task 
which they set themselves. They went over thoroughly the studies of others, 
supplied themselves with translations of many documents available only in Rus- 
sian, and journeyed twice to the Soviet Union to fill in the gaps in their material 
as they worked it over, devoting several years to their program. That they could 
not use Russian sources in the original or live the life of the “new civilization” as 
several younger students are now doing was more than compensated for by the 
methods of study for which their names have long stood. The result is a most 
complete analysis, in the first volume, of the complicated Soviet organizational 
structure, and, in the second volume, of the social institutions of the Soviet sys- 
tem in action. 

The means which the leaders of the Revolution adopted to attain their ends 
are fully noted—the liquidation of “hostile classes” and the suppression of all 
opposition. The réle of the Cheka and its successor, the OGPU, is indicated, 2nd 
the authors express themselves frankly with respect to what they term the “dis- 
ease of orthodoxy,” which they find still chronic and manifesting itself in many 
ways. But they express the belief that this “disease” will gradually be outlived 
and that public discussion will eventually recover. For they see and register the 
increase in real discussion that has come during the last years, with the estab- 
lishment, after a long struggle, of the new social framework. There is no mini- 
mizing of the amount of coercion that accompanied the setting-up and the func- 
tioning of the new institutions. On the other hand, the authors give proper 
weight in their analysis to the educative measures taken on the so-called “‘cul- 
tural front” of the Revolution. In final analysis they find that under the Soviet 
system government activity often creates a greater voluntary activity. Many 
have failed to note the constant realization on the part of the Soviet leaders that 
the success of their program was dependent on its ability to arouse mass activity 
behind and through it. 

While practically all aspects of the revolutionary struggle and of its institu- 
tional product are touched upon, the great value of the study, in the opinion of 
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the reviewer, is the weighting by the authors of the various facts and factors. 
Their long and broad experience, both as students and as workers in the field of 
government and society, made it possible for them to accomplish this most diffi- 
cult of tasks. Their own social philosophy naturally had an influence, and 
these views are well known from other writings and activities. But features of 
the Soviet system which run counter to their own programs of social reform are 
not passed over. Thus the dominant réle of the Communist party in the Soviet 
system—with no provision for this réle in the more formal constitution—is fully 
recognized. The Webbs have, in fact, given us very apt terms for the peculiar 
type of organization which the Bolshevik “party” represents—‘The Vocation of 
Leadership,” analogous to an “organized scientific profession.”” The discussion 
of the factors making for bureaucratic tendencies that constantly reveal them- 
selves in the Soviet apparatus of administration is another illustration in point. 
Many of the questions that rise to mind with respect to the actual working of a 
Soviet type of state are touched on and often answered in this detailed dissection 
of the highly integrated Soviet structure. 

Realizing that they have to do with a flexible and dynamic system, the Webbs 
constantly call attention to the aims which the revolutionary leadership has in 
mind, and, in doing so, like the Bolsheviks themselves, they must often use the 
future tense. Also they frequently interpolate the expression: “We are told.” 
For some this kind of statement will suggest that while the analysis sounds 
plausible, one cannot say that the proof is yet at hand, as presented in these 
volumes. It is perhaps for this reason that the authors used the mark of interro- 
gation in their title. But while this question mark may be said to represent their 
initial attitude and the method of approach of their study, in the concluding 
summary, of the distinctive features which the authors see already present in the 
Soviet system, they give a definite and affirmative answer to the question and do 
not hesitate further to affirm that the survival value of the Soviet system, even 
in the event of a war, is to be highly estimated. 

To the question of the possibility of the spreading to other countries of this 
“new civilization, with its abandonment of the incentive of profit-making, its 
extinction of unemployment, its planned production for community consump- 
tion and the consequent liquidation of the landlord and the capitalist,” the 
Webbs also answer positively and affirmatively, refusing, of course, to indicate 
“how, when, where, with what modifications, and whether through violent revo- 
ution or by peaceful penetration or even by conscious imitation. .... 4 


SAMUEL N. HARPER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Police Administration in Boston. By LEONARD V. Harrison. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1934. Pp. viiit++203. $2.50. 

Crime and the State Police. By AUGUST VOLLMER and ALFRED E. PARKER. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1935. Pp. viiit++226. $2.50. 
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The English Policeman, 871-1935. By AtwyN Sotmes. London: 

George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1935. Pp. 256. 5s. 

Criminologists, social workers, and students of any phase of public service 
will find these three books important additions to their reference libraries. All 
citizens whose concern about crime does not end with the scanning of daily head- 
lines would do well to make acquaintance with them. In fact, anyone really inter- 
ested in problems of government will find a careful reading of these books well 
worth the time and (little) effort. Together with Raymond Fosdick’s European 
Police Systems (1915) and American Police Systems (1920), they give a compre- 
hensive history of the origin and development of police administration. They 
touch on many of the obstacles which have to be overcome in securing honest, 
effective law enforcement in this country. 

Leonard Harrison’s book, as the name indicates, is a survey of police adminis- 
tration in Boston. It was begun in 1927 and was finished in 1933 as a part of 
the “Survey of Crime and Criminal Justice in Boston” conducted by the Har- 
vard Law School. Having reported its production under such auspices, it seems 
superfluous to add that it is scholarly in method and treatment. Although it is 
with the results of his examination of the police department in Boston that Mr. 
Harrison is mainly concerned, his discussions of the problems of selection and 
training of recruits, of co-ordination with other law-enforcing agencies in the 
community, of improvement of methods of detection and apprehension of crimi- 
nals, and of many other phases of police administration are of much more than 
localinterest. Their counterparts could be found in any large city in the country. 

The chapter on “Selection of Police Personnel” is worthy of the attention 
of everyone concerned with the merit system, although not all civil service 
experts will be in complete accord with its findings and recommendations. In 
order to justify his conclusions that machinery should be set up within a metro- 
politan police department with the authority to select, train, and promote its 
personnel, he points out an important distinction between most public services 
and police services. In the former it is possible to select personnel with demon- 
strated qualifications, while in police service recruits must be turned into police- 
men after appointment. 

To illustrate the difference between rating by scientific methods and by the 
casual impressions, some notes found on application papers which had been 
made by a former superintendent of police during an oral examination of candi- 
dates are cited verbatim: 

Talks like a lady. Long pompadour. Good-looking lad. Little light but sincere. 

Father—says he is OK but not married in Catholic church. Rather feminine, but 
has a large family. 

Looks and acts like a nut. Gray hair, young man. Roving disposition maybe. 

Looks like a rummy, but I may be mistaken. Pretty well sunburned. 


The discussion of patrol-signal systems, finger-printing, and criminal in- 
vestigation is interesting mainly to those engaged in police work. Repression 
of vice and the questions connected with it are discussed with understanding. 
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The suggestion that traffic officers be paid less than those on patrol would 
probably not be approved by many police executives. 

In the chapter on “Women Police and Crime Prevention’ the responsibility 
of the police for real crime prevention is stressed. The situation with regard to 
policewomen in Boston (where for years intelligent leaders in social work have 
been urging improvements) is similar to that found, with few exceptions, 
throughout the country. It brings home again a realization that accomplish- 
ment depends not only upon a good idea but also upon the administrative ma- 
chinery that puts it into operation. 

The Prologue to Crime and the State Police begins in the strain of a fascinating 
detective story, and, throughout the book, accounts of picturesque exploits of 
the police are interspersed. These add to its interest to the layman and in no way 
detract from its value to students of police and crime problems. Most of the 
book is taken up with detailed description of state police departments, their 
highway patrol detective work, and selection and training of personnel. Twelve 
out of forty-eight states have state police organizations, and the accomplish- 
ments of most of them show that they well deserve the praise given them. Much 
of the opposition to state police has come from organized labor. That has been 
due to a large extent to charges made against the state police in Pennsylvania. 
A statement made by the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor in 1932 is quoted to 
the effect that “the State Police activities in the miners’ strike is a blot on the 
state.” There is no mention made, however, of the fact that former Governor 
Pinchot by his wise orders to the police during certain crises in his last adminis- 
tration did much to change labor’s attitude. 

One chapter is devoted to a discussion of police in foreign countries. 

The inability of rural police officials in the United States to cope with the 
modern gang and the obvious resulting need for co-ordination and consolidation 
of state-wide police activities are clearly and forcibly set forth by the authors. 
Stress is laid on the importance for police efficiency of a complete record sys- 
tem, and of modern equipment which will provide the police with the very best 
tools of their profession. It is urged that in selecting the executive officer resi- 
dential requirements be disregarded, and the choice based entirely on fitness for 
the position. The authors’ recommendations for improving state police services 
are fundamental and of real value. This is not surprising in view of Mr. Voll- 
mer’s years of practical and academic experience in the police field. 

The English “Bobby” enjoys both the confidence and the respect of his own 
countrymen and the affection and admiration of visitors from other lands. 
A better understanding of why this is so will be gained from reading The English 
Policeman. As home secretary Sir Robert Peel was largely responsible for the 
passage of the Metropolitan Police Act which brought the modern system into 
being in 1829. Of this the writer says: 

As the centuries go by, the other achievements of this fine statesman will in all 
probability pass from the minds of his countrymen, but the name and memory of 
Robert Peel will be bound up forever in the existence of the splendid service he founded. 
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This book’s value to the student would be greatly increased if the author had 
stated the source of his quotations and had included a bibliography, but it tells 
a fascinating story of the changes from the measures used in Anglo-Saxon times 
to the present organization which so effectively safeguards the “peace of the 
kingdom.” 

Readers are reminded that although the recognition of the need for intelli- 
gent and honest officials in law enforcement is sometimes assumed to be a mod- 
ern discovery, a clause in Magna Charta promises “we will not make men justi- 
ciaries, constables, sheriffs or bailiffs unless they understand the law of the land 
and are well disposed to observe it.” 

The earlier chapters of this book contain an interesting account of the various 
expedients tried by successive governments in the effort to hold crime in check; 
the futility of depending on severe punitive measures is clearly shown. Even as 
late as the nineteenth century the penal code was incredibly harsh. Its opera- 
tion was attended by the usual consequences. The writer reports that, “the 
knowledge of the grave results of a conviction often deterred sufferers from 
prosecuting, and there were occasions when a jury would not convict in the 
face of overwhelming evidence.”’ Yet it was stated before the Parliamentary 
Commission of 1816 that “as many as forty persons were hanged in one 
day” and in 1819 “there were two hundred and twenty offenses punishable 
by death.” The court records are filled with accounts of young persons under 
sixteen who were sentenced to death or transportation “for some trivial offense 
which in modern days would be punished by some small fine or dealt with under 
the Probation Act.” Such measures achieve neither deterrence to crime nor 
even-handed punishment of criminals. 

The last half of the book gives not only the steps in the development of the 
present police service but also traces the evolution in both the theory and the 
practice of law enforcement in Great Britain. The toast with which the book 
ends, “Then here’s to ‘Our Friend the Bobby’; and God Save Our King, whose 
peace he guards within the Realm,” is a final bit of evidence of the status of 
the British police in the esteem of those whom they serve. 


HENRIETTA ADDITON 
New York City 


I Knew Them in Prison. By Mary B. Harris. New York: Viking Press, 

1936. Pp. xili+407. $3.00. 

This book adds another document to the relatively meager literature avail- 
able relating to correctional institutions for women and girls in this country. It 
is easy reading, as one would expect from the pen of the author; but if one opens 
it expecting to find case histories, an analysis of the material, and deductions 
based upon the findings, one will be disappointed. 

It is true that brief sketches of individuals, or types of women and girl of- 
fenders, do flit in and out of the story of the last twenty years in various cor- 
rectional institutions, but the central figure is the superintendent, Mary Harris. 
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Tn other words, this is an autobiography which recounts the experience and 
development of a woman as the administrative head of correctional institutions 
during a period of great social change; changes so great that not even the inertia 
of our correctional institutions has entirely escaped their influence. 

Dr. Harris came out of the educational field into the field of criminology. 
She was fortunate, beyond most of her contemporaries, in that Katharine Be- 
ment Davis, of Bedford Reformatory and later New York City commissioner 
of corrections, initiated her into the basic principles of corrective administra- 
tion at the Workhouse, Blackwells Island, New York. 

This was followed by a most profitable but brief experience at Clinton Farms, 
New Jersey, under the leadership and stimulation of Mrs. Otto Wittpenn, who 
was about to become a member of the newly established State Board of Control 
of New Jersey. 

Mrs. Wittpenn had a few years earlier transplanted the methods of corrective 
work developed for girls by Mrs. Martha P. Falconer at Sleighton Farms, Penn- 
sylvania, and modified them to meet the needs of the woman offender in an 
unlocked, unfenced, and unguarded institution. 

The interlude of War Camp Community Service under Mrs. Falconer her- 
self was not without its contribution to the basic preparation of Dr. Harris for 
the difficult problem encountered in the reorganization of the State Home for 
Girls in New Jersey, to which task she was called by the State Board of Control 
after the completion of her war service. 

One gathers from the record of the six years spent at the State Home for 
Girls that the author looks upon this experience as the most grueling of her 
career and she states: “.... There were several nights when I thought I had 
met my Waterloo. I came near enough to defeat at least to render me humble.” 

Throughout the experience from the Workhouse days to the State Home 
stabilization, the key to the successful handling of situations as they arose 
appears to have been a practical psychological approach and human under- 
standing. 

The classification principle as applied to the handling of the corrective process 
in a delinquent population has Dr. Harris’ enthusiastic support. This is to be 
expected since the policy was promoted by Dr. Davis and was made a fixed 
policy for all institutions in New Jersey by the State Board of Control. 

The carrying-out of this policy, together with the rigid discipline of budget- 
making and control, central purchase, central architectural control, required 
by the State Board, served to make the experience at the State Home for Girls 
one full of exasperation for a superintendent in the making (and this exaspera- 
tion is reflected in the text), but the foundation was laid for successful function- 
ing under the much more complicated “red tape” and “procedures” required 
later under federal auspices. 

In extenuation of the “exasperation” experienced at the State Home, it is 
but fair to record that the new superintendent and the new State Board of 
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Control were each of them, at the same time, finding their way to a new type 
of administrative organization and the the passage of time has resulted in 
smoothly operating relationships. 

(Perhaps one is justified in noting here that New Jersey has served under the 
policies of the State Board as a training school for superintendents of correc- 
tional institutions for women and girls, as there are today ten women function- 
ing successfully in this capacity in eight states who served their apprenticeship 
in New Jersey.) 

It is not surprising that Alderson—the federal reformatory for women—had 
developed in an orderly fashion and with a well-thought-out treatment pro- 
gram, educational, industrial, disciplinary, and medical. The advantage to 
this institution of the supervision of the medical program by the United States 
Public Health Service is very great. The handling of the problem of drug ad- 
diction appears to be most successful. 

Nowhere in the book is more than passing reference made to the sex prob- 
lems and perversion, which in some institutions create major disciplinary diffi- 
culties. 

The writer of this review gives hearty indorsement to Dr. Harris’ conclusions 
that the majority of those in prison “want to live decently”; that “prison reform 
must come from within the prison and be the expression of the personality of 
the man or woman at its head”; that “one cannot run a prison progressively on 
the basis of fear”; that “self-government is more difficult than a regimented 
discipline to administer.”’ In addition one can say that the administration of a 
correctional institution for adolescent girls is a far more difficult problem than 
that of administering an institution for delinquent women. 

Mrs. Wittpenn is quoted as saying of the Clinton experience: “We have 
learned the large uses of liberty in the upbuilding of character.” 

It is to be hoped that this book may serve to encourage a wider use of liberty 
in our rehabilitative program and that the “classification” principle may be 
more effectively applied in handling the problems of the individual delinquent. 

ELEN C. Potter, M.D. 


DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES OF NEW JERSEY 


The Social Worker in the Prevention and Treatment of Delinquency. By 
MarGARETTA WILLIAMSON. (American Association of Social Workers, 
“Job Analysis Series,” Vol. IV.) New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1935. Pp. xvii+236. $2.50. 

The foregoing title is misleading. The book, which is in two parts, goes much 
beyond the social worker in the field of delinquency, his position, his qualifica- 
tions, and the conditions under which he works. It does that, but in addition 
Miss Williamson deals with such important phases as organization structure, 
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standard, theory, practice, historic development, and with fundamental princi- 
ples underlying the work of the organizations described. 

The reader will be interested in the information furnished regarding the 
growth of probation and parole as methods of treatment of juvenile and adult 
offenders; in the development of protective organizations for the prevention of 
delinquency among the young; and in the beginnings of such activities as crime 
prevention bureaus, social case work in reformatories and prisons, etc. Prospec- 
tive candidates for civil service examinations will find useful the author’s expo- 
sition of similarities and differences between probation and parole. Excepting 
for legal differences, they appear superficial and are overemphasized. There 
is practically no difference between probation and parole from the point of view 
of sound social-work theory and good case-work practice. 

In the discussion of probation the author introduces the controversy “as to 
whether probation constitutes a part of the judicial or the executive function of 
government.” Miss Williamson inclines to take the position that probation 
is the judicial function and supports her contention thus: “The analysis of the 
probation officer’s job will reveal over and over again not only his dependence 
upon the court but the extent to which he is representative or surrogate of the 
court.”’ The other side would hardly be convinced by this argument as she only 
proves that probation in practice is a judicial function but not that it is desirable 
that it should be so. 

The uninitiated reader will be struck by the variation of standards that exist 
in the field of probation and parole. Case loads vary anywhere from twenty- 
five or less to two hundred and fifty or more. Particularly striking is the 
discrepancy that exists between theoretical standards advanced in the United 
States Children’s Bureau and the National Probation Association publications 
and the actual practices that prevail in the field. On the other hand, there 
seems to be fair uniformity with regard to educational qualifications. A mini- 
mum of high-school education seems to be the rule. With such qualifications, a 
considerable proportion of the personnel in probation and parole work can hard- 
ly be classified as social workers by any accepted professional standards. 

The picture Miss Williamson gives concerning personnel is hardly adequate, 
particularly with regard to conditions of work. There is no information regard- 
ing scale of remuneration and opportunities for promotion, for instance. The 
daily task of the social worker is presented somewhat artificially by illustra- 
tion of “A Day’s Work” in the different functional fields. The faithful repro- 
duction of “A Day’s Work” no matter how well chosen cannot possibly give 
an adequate account of the activities of a case worker, and the accounting for 
the time down to the minute, instead of giving a touch of realism, only accentu- 
ates the artificiality. No such illustration is given of the task of the supervisor 
or the administrator. A catalogue of typical tasks without regard to hour or 
day might convey a more satisfying “feel” of the job. Perhaps not. 

Organizational structure is reproduced for each function covered in the 
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book. Excepting for difference in the title of positions, the social-work struc- 
ture is very much the same. It is the same in all social-case-work organizations. 
The combination of worker, supervisor, and administrator is to be found with 
dull uniformity everywhere. A case consultant or intake interviewer may vary 
the pattern occasionally but rarely changes the conventional symmetry. One 
wonders about the need of repeating the structure for each function even if the 
titles of the positions are different in probation, parole, police department, and 
private agencies. 

While the first part of the book is devoted entirely to probation and parole, the 
second part considers protective agencies, Big Brother and Big Sister organiza- 
tions, and the policewoman. A brief account is given of the Juvenile Protective 
Association of Chicago, of the Girls’ Protective League of Detroit, of the Church 
Mission of Help, of the Jewish Board of Guardians in New York, and of others. 
The Big Brother and Big Sister organizations are the only ones which vary in 
structure from the rest because of the volunteer nature of the Brothers and 
Sisters. And no “A Day’s Work” is included in the chapter dealing with this 
subject. 

The social-work personnel engaged in the treatment of prevention and de- 
linquency will find the book instructive. Miss Williamson is skilful in intro- 
ducing sound principles and recognized standards through the medium of quo- 
tation and by summarizing progressive trends. She inserts samples of excellence 
in practice to be found here and there, particularly in connection with super- 
vision and evaluation of workers. The book should prove to be valuable for 
reference to anyone interested in the field covered. The Committee chairman 
in his Foreword is right in stating: “The study should prove of interest to the 
staff worker, the administrator, Board member and the teacher as well as to 
the student in schools of social work, the research worker and the vocational 


counsellor.” 
JacoB KEPECS 
JewisH Home Finpinc Society oF CHICAGO 


The Administration of Criminal Justice in Franklin County, Ohio. By 
WituraM J. BLackBuRN, Jr. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1935. 
Pp. ix+274. $3.00. 

This report is a part of the general study of “Judicial Administration in 
Ohio” carried on by the Institute of Law of Johns Hopkins University in co- 
operation with the Ohio Judicial Council and the Ohio State Bar Association. 
Ohio was a particularly favorable state in which to undertake these inquiries, 
since the chief justice of the Supreme Court was a brother of the director of the 
Institute and co-operation that was not only intelligent but highly svmpa- 
thetic could be assured. Other volumes dealing with the Expenditures of Public 
Money for the Administration of Justice in Ohio (Ruth Reticker with the collabo- 
ration of Leon C. Marshall [1933]), The Divorce Court (Leon C. Marshall and 
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Geoffrey May [1933]), the Appellate Courts and Appellate Procedure in Ohio 
(Silas A. Harris [1933]), and Criminal Actions in the Common Pleas Courts of 
Ohio (C. E. Gehlke [1936]) supplement the material presented in this report. 

In Franklin County is situated Columbus, the capital of the state. The popu- 
lation is about 85 per cent urban and 15 per cent rural; and of the total in 1930 
about 14,500, or 4 per cent of the whole, were true farm population. Of the 
population 83 per cent was native white, 5 per cent foreign-born white, and the 
rest Negro. There have, however, been no racial conflicts, and a wide diversity 
of occupations is said to have contributed to a relative stability of income and 
employment. The social data are well presented in this report, which devotes two 
chapters to the Common Pleas Court, one to the Court of Domestic Relations, 
which is a division of the Common Pleas Court, which even in dealing with juve- 
nile matters acts as a criminal court rather than a court with equity jurisdiction, 
the criminal jurisdiction of the justices of the peace, the village mayors’ courts, 
the Columbus Municipal Court in its Criminal Division, and the Columbus 
Police Department. 

The discussion of personnel in the general treatment of the structure and 
organization of the various courts is highly intelligent, as one would expect from 
Dr. Blackburn, who has long been a student of the subject. Especially interest- 
ing is the presentation of the jurisdiction of the Court of Domestic Relations, 
of the probation staffs of the various courts, and of the Police Department of 
Columbus. 

The recommendations based on the study take into account proposals such 
as emerge from a study like this and also the suggestions of the American Judica- 
ture Society looking toward a unified Minor County Court, the adaptation of 
the experience of the Cuyahoga Court in the utilization of social work, co-opera- 
tion in dealing with individuals found guilty, and deciding between probation 
and institutional detention. As in all studies in this field, emphasis is laid on the 
importance of the prosecutor’s office. The writer finds, however, in fact, effec- 
tive co-operation with the schools, the churches, and the social worker, and 
with the United States Children’s Bureau. In the Court of Domestic Relations 
the great need seems to be a more effective probation department. 

The report is supported by statistical data and effective graphic representa- 
tion, where structure is discussed, and should be useful to teachers and students 
of social work and the law as well as to students of general judicial reorganiza- 


ton. S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Twentieth Century Psychiatry. By W1tt1AM A. WHITE, M.D. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. 198. $2.00. 

Autobiography. By StcmunD FrEup, M.D. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. 153. $2.00. 
These two books by veterans in the field of psychiatry, who have weathered 

the storms of theoretical discussion among psychiatrists in this century, are both 
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historical in nature. Dr. White reviews, in some detail, the developments in 
theory and practice of the study and treatment of mental variations, and, al- 
though his major interests and affiliation have been cast with the psychoanalytic 
group, he is most objective in his evaluations of the contributions of the various 
schools of thought. Emphasis is placed upon the trend of present-day psychiatry 
to study the individual as a whole, and as influenced by his past and present 
environment, so that in considering the causation of so-called normal behavior 
and variations from that norm, one now places as much emphasis upon the 
cultural milieu, the physical condition, and the hereditary background as upon 
the dynamic psychic processes found in the individual. This broader aspect of 
study, Dr. White believes, is the result of the studies made by the psycho- 
analysts, the Gestalt group, the behaviorists, the sociologists, etc. He envisions 
in the future a science which adheres to no one school of thought but will cull 
from each that part which has proved of scientific validity, and will therefore 
contain elements of each, falling into their proper places in the mosaic forming 
the concept of the total personality. 

Dr. White has divided his book into three parts, each representing one lec- 
ture in the series of the Thomas Salmon Memorial Lectures which he gave be- 
fore the New York Academy of Medicine. In the first section the medical aspect 
of psychiatry is presented; in the second, the social aspects; and, in the last, the 
author’s general implications of psychiatry are put forward. He believes that 
this century has produced two major movements, the mental-hygiene and the 
psychoanalytic. The former had its origin in a wish for better care of the insane 
but in its development has enlarged its scope to include an interest in all men- 
tal ailments and their prevention. The later movement, also from small grop- 
ings, has developed into a science, which Dr. White believes should be recog- 
nized by universities that research may continue unhampered by the pressure 
of private practice, since in spite of progress ‘“‘as regards the psyche, we have 
only begun to gain knowledge.’’ He emphasizes the importance of the new trend 
in psychoanalysis toward disclosing psychic factors influencing organic disease, 
although not underestimating the contribution that psychoanalysis offers by 
way of character analysis, which may aid in differentiating the parts played in 
certain symptoms by heredity and environmental influences. The chapter on 
the ‘Social Significance of Psychiatry”’ deals primarily with the growing recog- 
nition of the destructive influence upon society of the insane and maladjusted 
individuals. There is found to be an increasing drain upon the state budgets 
for the institutional care of the insane, and a growing recognition of waste and 
inefficiency in work of those non-institutionalized but mentally handicapped 
persons. A further point of social inadequacy, Dr. White contends, is due to lack 
of adjustment of social organization to the needs and capacities of human beings. 
His optimism, however, leads him to believe that new adjustments in personal 
and social life will develop with the expanding therapeutic possibilities applied 
to the treatment of individuals and by the expansion of the horizon of our psy- 
chiatric thought influencing, gradually, the cultural patterns and social institu- 
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tions. The chapter on “General Implications of Psychiatric Thought” brings in 
a more philosophic note, discussing the ever present theme of free will versus 
determinism and claiming that the findings of psychoanalysis add one more 
note to the argument in favor of determinism. 

Covering a much more restricted historical field, Dr. Freud’s Autobiography 
is a survey of the psychoanalytic movement as presented previously in several 
papers by Freud and reprinted in this volume in a collected form. One will be 
disappointed if one wishes to learn of the more intimate life of a great man 
through this volume, but one is given a picture of the early struggle against 
dogmatism which original thinkers usually meet, and of a tenacity of purpose 
and sincerity of belief in the value of his contribution to the world which is 
inherent in the character of Freud. The material is developed chronologically 
from his early medical studies and interests in the functions of the nervous sys- 
tem and carries one through the classical studies in hypnotism in which he col- 
laborated with Breuer and which formed the starting-point for his recognition 
of the dynamic influence of the unconscious upon behavior. The rest of the 
volume explains step by step the factors of mental functioning disclosed by his 
technique, which became the building stones in the development of the present 
elaborate psychoanalytic theory. A small portion of the book discusses fairly 
objectively the theories of rival schools of thought, but the greatest value to 
most readers is probably the exposition of what psychoanalysis really is and on 


what evidence it is based. 
MARGARET W. GERARD, M.D. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Girl in the Rural Family. By Nora MILteER. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1935. Pp. ix+108. $1.50. 


Nora Miller, who is connected with the Agricultural and Home Economics 
Extension Service of Virginia, writes with evidently wide and thorough knowl- 
edge of her subject and with sympathetic insight into the family life and espe- 
cially the life of the girl between school and marriage in the rural homes here 
described. The book should be especially useful to rural social workers for its 
clear, detailed description of conditions of family life commonly found in varied 
types of rural communities. It is based upon studies of rural homes in open 
country and villages in selected types of communities in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and Louisiana. 

Six short chapters portray the rural home in six types of communities, that 
of the farm family in the Appalachian Mountains of southwestern Virginia, of 
the soft-coal miner’s family in the company-owned mining towns of that region, 
the cotton-farm family in Louisiana, the tobacco-farm family in North Carolina, 
the family in the fishing community on Chesapeake Bay, and the potato-farm 
family of eastern Virginia. 

With considerable uniformity of arrangement the chapters bring out the 
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following details regarding the rural family life in the communities studied: 
general information about the location, the usual size of family, the significant 
characteristics of the kind of farming or other occupation concerned; the physi- 
cal surroundings of the home, including the house, furniture, water-supply, 
yard, state of repair, cleanliness, animals; the income and food and whether or 
not the food is largely produced at home, emphasizing the credit relation be- 
tween the cotton farmer and the merchant and the financial system under which 
the coal miner’s family lives in the company town; the outside relations with 
neighbors, church, the social occasions, any distinctions as to class status; the 
routine of living, including the relations between the members of the family, the 
part taken in work within and out of the house by the different members of the 
family, and particularly the extent to which it is customary for the young folks 
to be given personal independence or kept under the domination of the parents; 
and special note of the life of the out-of-school girl. 

The details of home and family life presented give the sort of background 
information that the teacher of rural social work longs to find, but rarely does 
find, recorded in the family-case histories to illumine the social problems in- 
volved. They bring sharply to attention significant facts about the material 
conditions, community influences, and customary ways of living which largely 
determine the lives of the members of the family. 

The author says that some of the facts collected for this study “have been 
analyzed statistically but figures have been used merely as a basis to determine 
the prevalence of certain characteristics found in the various sections described.” 
No figures are given; and since the facts are so detailed, the reader wishes at 
moments that something of the statistical basis were indicated, for some of the 
the statements raise the question as to how broad is the foundation for the 
generalization. Statements about home furnishing, family routines, and atti- 
tudes leave one with the feeling that they may be sweeping statements from a 
keen observer rather than the measured result of exact analysis, but for the pur- 
poses of this little book perhaps they would be none the less valuable so. Cer- 
tainly they should open the eyes of a rural worker to many conditions the ex- 
istence and significance of which are often overlooked. 

Each chapter stands alone as a picture of the rural home in the special type 
of community under consideration without comparison or reference to that in 
any of the other communities. The very richness and multiplicity of detail, 
however, presented as it is on the same plan for all the communities, tends to 
blur the picture for lack of the sharpening of outlines that might be secured by 
pointing out some of the likenesses and differences in different communities. 
To the reader interested in rural life it is well worth while to refer back to make 
such comparisons. Especially interesting differences appear in the family rou- 
tines and relationships. Through those details the reader sees clearly the restless, 
undisciplined life of the coal miner’s daughter in the little mining town, the 
drudgery and subjection to parental patterns of life on the part of the daughters 
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of the cotton- and tobacco-farm families, the clean, plain individual life in the 
mountain-farm family, the well-ordered outreaching life of the potato-farm 
family of eastern Virginia. 

For the out-of-school girl in every type of rural family the need for a continu- 
ing program of worth-while activities with recreational and educational values 
is made very clear. The book is full of illuminating bits for the thoughtful con- 
sideration of persons interested in educational or social work in rural communi- 


ties. 
GERTRUDE VAILE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Training Youth for the New Social Order. By RupotpH R. REEDER. Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 1933. Pp. 248. $2.00. 

Training Youth for the New Social Order is a revised edition of the author’s 
earlier book, How Two Hundred Children Live and Learn, which appeared shortly 
before the first White House Conference. In the author’s words, the new book 
is “to bring up-to-date and to reinterpret the principles and practices of the 
former treatise in the light of more recent standards and objectives in educa- 
tion.”” Coming, as it does, after the lapse of a quarter-century, the revised edi- 
tion is more mellow, more reflective, more comprehensive, more authoritative, 
and more finished than the original. Dr. Reeder reveals himself as the wise, 
affectionate, and skilful guide of childhood, which entitles him to teach others 
with less experience who are charged with similar responsibilities. 

Dr. Reeder may be likened to the master gardener, who is eager and proud 
to display and to demonstrate his mastery before others of his craft. He guides 
you through his garden and explains patiently, modestly, and impressively the 
principles and methods underlying his achievements. The first chapter, entitled 
“The Child—The Family—The Group,” obviously arranged in the order of im- 
portance, contains the author’s general outlook on life and society. He puts the 
importance of the child first, in these words: ‘‘A sound philosophy of life must 
begin with the child. Marriage, the family, the school, the church, and the 
state find their raison d’étre in the child. Hence every constructive program of 
human welfare must conceive in terms of the child.” He places high the influ- 
ence of the family of the golden age, which he thinks has been shattered beyond 
redemption by the divorce court, the machine, and the city. He answers 
affirmatively the question which he puts thus: “Is the family home, in our 
modern and rapidly changing social order in danger of losing its place as the 
basic institution of human welfare, as it has already done in the Soviet Re- 
public?” (Dr. Reeder is evidently out of touch with recent authentic accounts 
of family life in Russia.) Third, he develops his thesis of leadership and group 
influence, which he describes thus: “It is in open-minded search for truth, and 
the pooling of all the ideas of all the members upon any situation that confronts 
the group, that the leader shows his strength.” In succeeding chapters Dr. 
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Reeder demonstrates, through effective illustrations from his own rich experi- 
ence with children, the aims and methods of teaching children desirable health 
habits, the importance and mode of achievement and ambition; the réle played 
by atmosphere and environment in meeting the child’s need for affection, the 
training for the moral struggle of life, the function of play, vitalizing school in- 
struction, method of work training, religious nurture and spiritual culture, and 
the development of a harmonious personality. Dr. Reeder’s methods are of a 
practical nature and are essentially pragmatic and of the common-sense variety. 
They are based on intelligent use of group pressure, participation on the part 
of the individual child, and discretionary use of mechanical devices such as the 
merit system, “‘the theft book,” etc. 

Training Youth for the New Social Order is based on the author’s experience 
with children removed from their families and their communities, and from 
what he considers a sordid life, into an environment which is apparently ideal. 
In this environment he builds up a miniature society with everything under his 
masterful control and guidance. It is a well-ordered garden in which there is 
careful preparation of the soil, painstaking cultivation of the plant, and pur- 
poseful planning toward a goal. 

The book is a mixture of practical advice and idealism. Dr. Reeder describes 
in detail the content and method of teaching a course in homemaking and in 
work training, at the same time interspersing his text liberally with quotations 
from the Bible, the Prophets, and the classics. The book should prove to be 
profitable to people dealing with children in institutions and outside of institu- 


tions. 
JacoB KEPEcS 
JewisH Home FINDING 
SocrETY oF CHICAGO 


The Administration of the Civil Service in Massachusetts. By GrorcE C. S. 
Benson. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1935. Pp. vii+87. 
$1.75. 

Dr. Benson’s book was already in press when the first of the publications of 
the so-called Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel appeared, 
and is wholly independent of that undertaking. Moreover, the author differs 
vigorously with some of the recommendations of Better Government Personnel, 
while indorsing many of the recommendations of Professor George A. Graham’s 
study of Personnel Practices in Business and Governmental Organizations. Dr. 
Benson’s little volume, which is packed very tight with information about the 
Massachusetts experience, is carefully documented and supplemented by a Bib- 
liography and a Table of Cases. 

The first of the seven chapters deals with “The Warring Forces.’’ In this the 
conflicting interests of the reform groups, the official commission, the executive, 
the legislative, and the civil service employees are carefully set out; and the 
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obstacle presented to efficient development in public service by the veteran 
preference is explained. The author deals vigorously and at greater length with 
this subject in chapter iii, which he entitles “Unlimited Handicap.” Dr. Benson 
thinks the veteran preference laws excusable for a few years—why for a short 
time what should not be permanent is difficult to understand—but eventually 
unpardonable as attacks on the fundamental principle of efficient public service. 
He finds, too, that the organized employees have failed to take a general stand 
against the preference. The almost universal support by the executive and the 
weaknesses of the legislature, together with the friction produced by the civil 
service employees associations, are presented here. In chapter ii the subject of 
“The Right Man for the Job” is attacked from the point of view of remunera- 
tion, entrance qualifications, educational requirements, examinations, certifica- 
tion, process of appointment, the need for recruitment and probation. The 
author recommends (p. 33) “the development of an examining personnel with 
a real interest in the general technique of examination,”’ and “the establishment 
of state-wide examinations with real efforts to feed able personnel from schools 
and colleges into the public service.”’ There are, too, in his judgment, certain 
legislative restrictions to be removed. 

A chapter is devoted to the subject of “Promotion,” of examinations, competi- 
tive and non-competitive, in relation to promotion, and the difficult subject of 
service ratings. To the subject of “Removal and Retirement” a chapter is like- 
wise given. In all these aspects of the administration, he finds damage done by 
the desire of the Commission to evade the dangers of partisanship, their dis- 
trust of local politics, and the desire of employees to intrench themselves. 
The author is persuaded that in the case of the police and firemen, the employees 
have protected themselves “‘so effectively that the protection of the Common- 
wealth has been imperilled’’ (p. 66). Massachusetts is one of two states, New 
Jersey being the other, which intrusts the administration of local civil service to 
a state commission. In New York and Ohio the state commission supervises, 
and this system is discussed in a chapter on “State House and City Hall.”’ The 
author concludes that state control has lowered, rather than raised, personnel 
standards and is responsible for a method of promotion, especially in police 
forces, which handicaps the municipal leaders in their efforts to render adequate 
and efficient services. At the same time, state-wide lists have not been used, 
and “no real attempt to gain from inter-city exchange could be found.” 

The author suggests the use of intelligence tests, the development of state- 
wide eligible lists, less emphasis on seniority in determining promotions, the 
introduction of service ratings, the establishment of compulsory retirement ages 
for police and firemen, and the development of an administrative agency which 
could replace the judicial authority in reviewing removals. The desirability of 
a more friendly and tolerant attitude on the part of the Commission, both to 
the municipalities and to the organizations of employees, is pointed out. 

Dr. Benson’s emphasis on the human aspects of these relationships makes an 
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impression of reality in approach. And one notes the absence of insistence on 
the importance of the career element. Nor does the author suggest that there are 
jobs that may be filled by young persons from the elementary schools. He is 


thinking always of the public service. 
S. P. B. 


Legal Aid Bureaus: A Manual of Practice. Edited by Joun S. BRaDWay. 
(Publication No. 47.) Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1935. 
Pp. viii+80. $1.00. 

Professor Bradway possesses the faculty of thinking and writing of legal-aid 
groups in their relation to the whole judicial and social scene. The resulting 
perspective lifts this from a workaday manual to a live, definitive work in the 
field of legal-aid organization. 

In his Manual of Practice the secretary of the Nationai Association of Legai 
Aid Organizations has gathered and presented in concise form the cumulative 
experience of legal-aid groups in this country. He has analyzed for the new 
society the practical problems of financing, personnel, and office management. 
Particularly useful are the thirty-one office forms devised by leading organiza- 
tions. The more difficult questions of policy, such as the type of agency after 
which the new society chooses to model, the problem of charging fees, and the 
maintenance of relations with social agencies and lawyers’ groups, have been 
comprehensively reviewed. The Manual concludes with a brief description of 
the function and development of the National Association of Legal Aid Organi- 
zations. : 

The statistical tables included are of great interest but, as Professor Brad- 
way points out, they cannot be considered a true index of legal-aid activity. 
The decade since the last accounting (Growth of Legal Aid Work in the United 
States, Bull. 398 of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics) shows an increase in 
societies from 65 to 89 and in cases handled from slightly over 150,000 to more 
than double that amount. These figures are not indicative for several reasons in 
addition to those mentioned in the study. Without a method to gauge the need 
for legal-aid assistance, there is no test for the accomplishment of legal-aid organi- 
zations. Furthermore, the work of creating small-claims courts, arbitration tribu- 
nals, administrative machinery, and the enactment of legislation to meet specific 
abuses improves the judicial process and decreases the need for supplementary 
agencies. Since the contribution of legal-aid bureaus to this development can- 
not be measured, it is less spectacular and therefore receives only incidental 
consideration. Thus the fact is overlooked that the legal-aid bureau is best 
which strives for its own extinction. 

The inclusion of an examination of techniques in office management is of 
great value to existing legal-aid societies, but the necessity for at least a chart 
of development for the more sophisticated, well-established organization still 
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remains. The ideals set out in the 1933 proceedings of the National Association 
of Legal Aid Organizations should be standards for most existing groups. In 
addition, the vital business of self-elimination calls for the interpretation of the 
rich materials available in office files as a basis for improved legislation. In this 
respect there is a surprising unawareness of the necessity for studied research 
and planning. But extinction is far off, and we are perhaps asking for too much. 
In the interim period, the Manual admirably supplies a definite need. 
ALEX ELSON 
CHICAGO 


The Law of Citizenship in the United States. By LUELLA Gettys. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xxii+221.: $3.00. 

During the two and a half decades prior to the World War, the United States 
was receiving countless thousands of foreign-born men and women tempted by 
the opportunities offered by the increasing demands of mechanized industry for 
unskilled or semiskilled workers who would serve as adjuncts to the machines 
which were more and more routinized in their processes. By going to and fro 
between the place of their origin and the United States they met, at least in part, 
the problems of seasonal or fluctuating demand for workers. During those years, 
there was developing in a few areas—Massachusetts, New York, Illinois, Cali- 
fornia—a consciousness of the social and civic questions arising from unregulated 
or inadequately regulated industrial exploitation, and those concerned for the 
adjustment of these groups of strangers to American life and institutions called 
attention to the importance of clarifying the relationship of “Americans by 
choice” to the land of their adoption. With the World War there arose a general 
appreciation of the tenuous character of the new bonds. Citizenship meant the 
right to vote; but until 1914 it had few other connotations for most of the native 
as well as the foreign born, and in most of the states only men voted. 

With the World War American-born women who had married citizens of 
other jurisdictions learned that, often, without knowing it, they had lost their 
status as American citizens. A “son at the front” tells the story of the child of 
citizens born abroad and never questioning his right to retain allegiance to the 
Stars and Stripes, who must, however, follow the “Tricolor.” 

As a result, the beginning of the decade 1920-30 saw the organized women of 
the country nationally conscious. Since the enactment of the first so-called Cable 
Act, on September 22, 1922, the subject of nationality, in relation to married 
women, has been considered by the United States Congress, which has enacted 
four measures; by international organizations; by inter-American, and inter- 
national conferences. This has meant research, discussion, and propaganda as 
well as legislation and negotiation. It has meant wide familiarity with the 
questions of statelessness and of double nationality, the relative importance of 
independence of women in the family group as compared with family unity. The 
doctrine of equal rights of husband and wife has received additional sanctions at 
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the hands of public bodies. Mothers as well as fathers can now affect the nation- 
ality of children born abroad; and women have shown their willingness to accord 
equal rights to men as well as claim equal rights for women, by urging the 
passage by Congress of measures which make the position of the wife actually 
less advantageous than before, by requiring three years of residence before the 
alien wife of a citizen can acquire American citizenship when before one sufficed. 
With the approval of organized groups of women, the position of the foreign- 
born child has probably been made more disadvantageous in all other respects 
that he may, by complying with very difficult conditions, acquire citizenship 
through his mother as well as through his father. 

Miss Gettys has given an admirably comprehensive though brief statement 
of the law governing this relationship, including in concise, clear and lucid 
statement the results of statutory enactment, judicial decision, departmental 
ruling, and treaty negotiation. The conscientious objector as well as the married 
woman and the foreign-born child, and the collective naturalization of newly 
acquired territory are all included in the discussion. 

The volume is admirably documented; there is a well selected Bibliography, a 
comprehensive list of the judicial decisions. The volume, though modest in size, 
should prove of very great service to students of public administration, to 
classes in adult education groups, and to those responsible for the administra- 


tion of the new naturalization legislation. 
: S. F. B. 


The Design of Experiments. By R. A. FIsHER, Sc.D., F.R.S., Galton Pro- 
fessor, University of London. Edinburgh and London: Oliver & Boyd, 
1935. Pp. ix+252. 12s. 6d. ’ 

A few years ago I was confronted with the problem of analyzing and inter- 
preting the variability in series of data assembled in connection with impor- 
tant governmental activities that had been but recently inaugurated. In order 
that the analyses might give the most informative results, it was decided that 
the data would be arranged in both paired and replicate series and that studies 
would be made of the lack of agreement between corresponding observations 
in successive series as well as of the differences in magnitudes within the series. 

For the purpose of these studies, Dr. Fisher’s Analysis of Variance was used, 
supplemented by additional technique which provided for expressing in terms of 
percentages, with 100 as the base, the contributions to total squared variability 
from different detected sources. These procedures were found particularly help- 
ful in studying differences in staple-length observations on cotton samples and 
differences in staple length of cotton ginned at the same or different gins from 
year to year, making it possible to give to isolated parts of squared variability 
the desired interpretation. No other statistical procedure has ever been ap- 
plied to such data that provides a basis for as logical evaluations of the relative 
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importance of different sources of variability as does the variance method and 
the supplementary technique referred to. 

The outstanding contributions of Dr. Fisher to methods of analyzing and 
interpreting variability are known, at least in some small measure, to all present- 
day analysts who have kept pace with statistical progress in their desires to 
properly interpret their data. In The Design of Experiments, the author makes 
another notable contribution to the science of statistics, presenting a thought- 
stimulating discussion of designs that have been used in many kinds of inquiries, 
which is enriched by supplementary discussion on ramifications considered in 
connection with the structure of designs of experiments in their relation to re- 
quirements that are necessary for drawing valid conclusions. 

Analysts who are familiar with the more recent developments, such as the 
Analysis of Variance, will find this new book decidedly helpful. Some of the 
new methods, like the variance method, are very closely associated with 
different phases of the problems of experimental design, and to those who wish 
to avoid unintelligible and ambiguous interpretations of results The Design of 
Experiments will be a valuable guide. It will be especially helpful to those who 
are attempting to isolate and measure the different component parts of vari- 
ability and who are using the degrees of freedom in making their interpretations. 

A review of Dr. Fisher’s Design of Experiments impresses one with the au- 
thor’s complete mastery of his subject and with the importance that should be 
attached to the planning and laying out of experiments and tests. In this con- 
nection I am reminded of a very significant statement made by Dr. E. B. Mil- 
lard, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in commenting upon the 
achievements in scientific research of the chemical, petroleum, electrical, com- 
munications, and other large industries of the country. Dr. Millard very ap- 
propriately said: 

Once an enthusiasm for research is born, its greatest peril is in wishing to accomplish 
too much too soon, and we must guard against this quite as much as against doing too 
little hurriedly. Only persons of great vision .... should be allowed to select the 
problems to be studied. One of moderate capacity might reject important clues or 
even great discoveries on account of his inability to sense their significance, and he 
might urge the study of trivialities or of his hobbies at great length. 

F. H. HARPER 
UntTED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Elements of Statistics: With Applications to Economic Data. By HaroLp 
T. Davis and W. F. C. NELSON. Bloomington, Ind.: Principia Press, 
Inc., 1935. Pp. xi+424. $4.00. 

This book has been designed for use as a text for a six-semester-hour course 
in “Elements of Statistics.” 
The main body of the book includes chapters on the following: “Preliminary 

Analysis of Statistical Data,” “Graphical Analysis of Data,” “Methods of 
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Averaging,” “Index Numbers,” “The Analysis of Time Series,” “Probability,” 
“Binomial Frequency Distributions,” ““The Normal Frequency Curve,” “Curve 
Fitting,” “Elements of Correlation,” “Multiple and Partial Correlation,” and 
“Types of Statistical Series.” The examples and illustrative materials have been 
taken from data of economic significance and thus not only help to illustrate 
the applicability of the various methods to economic problems but also are of 
interest in themselves. The proofs are presented in full, so that the student 
may completely understand the mathematical foundations of the theories. 
However, a student must possess considerable knowledge of mathematics to be 
able to understand some of the mathematical procedures, especially parts of the 
sections on types of statistical series, partial and multiple correlation, and curve 
fitting. The authors have, in the Preface, suggested using the text with certain 
omissions to adapt it to the background of the class. 

For the student’s convenience there are included tables of logarithms, 
squares, square roots, reciprocals, values of ¢ under the normal probability- 
curve, the test for goodness of fit values of the Pearson probability P, and values 
for fitting straight lines and parabolas to data. Appendixes discuss logarithms, 
the use of tables, how to interpolate, etc., and give biographical notes on mathe- 
matical economists. 

This text should be of most value to students entering the economic field 
who have had several courses in college mathematics and who are interested not 
only in statistical methodology but also in some of the mathematical theories 
underlying its principles. 

Norma L. Goupy 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


History of Public Poor Relief in New Jersey, 1609-1934. By Rev. MARTIN 
W. Stanton. (Dissertation submitted in partial fulfilment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Department 
of Sociology and Social Service at Fordham University.) New York, 
1934. Pp. ix+126. 

The author undertakes an ambitious task who defines as his scope of study 

a history for one colony and state of “the general practices of outdoor and in- 

door relief, and of certain specialized types, such as the care of children and of 


the aged... . the supervision and coordination which the state has furnished 
. ... what has been done and is now being done by the Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration .. . ..County Welfare Boards” (p. ix). To attempt to treat such a 


range of public welfare for a period of more than three hundred years in a volume 
of this size predicates the impossibility of a detailed analysis of any one of the 
subjects. 

A comprehensive study of any phase of public welfare deals with two aspects 
of the question—legislation and administration. For the first of these the stu- 
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dent is dependent upon legal sources such as the statutes, judicial decisions, and 
the attorney-general’s reports. For an analysis of the administration, records of 
governmental units and reports of special studies or inquiries are available. 
While the statutes provide the principles upon which services are to be rendered, 
it is only by a study of records of town meetings, of selectmen, or town council 
meetings of overseers of the poor, of treasurer’s reports, and of early miscellane- 
ous documents that a picture of the actual methods of care of the poor in past 
eras can be ascertained—showing to what extent the provisions of the legisla- 
tion were carried out and indicating in many cases that practices were in ad- 
vance of their inclusion in the statutory enactments. It would be interesting 
to know, for example, to what extent such provisions as the following were 
carried out in New Jersey: “badging the poor” (p. 19), requiring that an over- 
seer who was elected should pay the fine of £5 if he refused to serve (p. 18), or 
if he gave relief without order from the justice of the peace he should forfeit 
what he gave. The value of a study, then, depends upon the skill with which 
the author has sought out these sources and upon the interpretation he has 
made of the material. The historian or social worker interested in the develop- 
ment of American philanthropy and social welfare regrets that the source 
material of the colonial period has not been studied, and a book dealing with 
this period is opened with interest. 

In this study of colonial and state care of the poor in New Jersey no use has 
been made of original local governmental records for either early or modern 
periods. The reviewer questions, therefore, in view of conditions found in 
other colonies, the statement, “There has always seemed to be a lack of charity 
and humanitarianism in the general poor laws. What was given was bestowed 
grudgingly and often meanly” (p. 113). Indications in other colonies are that, 
where a colonial town once accepted responsibility for a poor person or family, 
considerable time, money, and thought were often given by the members of the 
town meetings, of the town council, and the overseers of the poor in giving 
kindly service to their fellow-townsmen. 

While careful use has been made in this study of published reports of adminis- 
tration in modern times, no use has been made of judicial decisions or of attorney- 
general’s opinions affecting the poor laws and no explanation offered of why 
these were omitted. 

However, thoroughness in any single aspect is not possible in a brief analysis 
covering the period of time and subject matter of this one. As a general picture 
of the development of public poor relief, the study is commendable. It contrib- 
utes to the increasing body of literature that points out the inadequacy of poor 
law legislation and administration, which has not kept pace with modern social, 
political, and economic organization nor with those services to meet the needs 
of special groups of destitute and handicapped that have been established under 


the central units of government. 
MARGARET CREECH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Transportation Problem in American Social Work. By JEFFREY R. 
Brackett. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1936. Pp. 37. $0.25. 


This pamphlet makes its appearance at a very opportune time when the na- 
tion is aroused by the liquidation of the Federal Transient Bureau and by the 
lack of financial assistance and services for the transient poor. 

It is a readable booklet, giving briefly a description of the treatment of the 
homeless and transient poor before the Transportation Agreement; of some of 
the efforts of social agencies and public officials to meet this problem; and a his- 
torical picture of the development of the two transportation agreements: the 
first, initiated in 1899 by the National Conference of Jewish Social Service, 
and the second, initiated and developed by the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction in 1902, is the one with which this pamphlet is primarily con- 
cerned. 

In the appendixes are included the transportation rules, interpretations, and 
procedure as in force on January 1, 1933, together with information regarding 
charity-rate transportation and the interstate commerce law. 

It is interesting to note that in 1933 only 64 of a total 1,099 signers of the 
Agreement were public officials. With the recent shift of the major responsibility 
from the private to the public social agency, it is advisable that public officials 
and social workers in public agencies become acquainted with the principles 
and philosophy underlying the Transportation Agreement as well as the actual 
provisions of this Agreement. 

With the pressure of heavy case loads and with the influx of untrained work- 
ers having little or no experience in social work, it is still necessary to call special 
attention to the Transportation Agreement not only that better service may 
result but also in order that the public officials and workers may be impelled to 
lend their influence toward changing the various state settlement laws, the na- 
ture of which necessitates the existence and observation of the Transportation 


Agreement. 
MARGARET C. BRISTOL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Alien Americans. By B. SCHRIEKE. New York: Viking Press, 1936. Pp. 
xi+ 208. $2.50. 

The plight of the Negro in this country has been the concern not only of stu- 
dents of racial problems but of public-spirited persons, like the late Julius Rosen- 
wald, whose Negro philanthropies are well known. It is to the directors of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund that we are indebted for making possible this study of 
Negro life and education in the United States. Dr. Schrieke, the author of 
Alien Americans, is a Dutch ethnologist, who has had many years of experience 
with primitive tribes in the East Indies but who, prior to his trip to the United 
States, had never met an American Negro. It was because of his unfamiliarity 
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with racial problems in this country that Dr. Schrieke was selected to make the 
study, since he could approach it with an unbiased point of view. Unfortunate- 
ly, Dr. Schrieke’s contribution is not so original as it might have been, for he 
relies too much upon the opinions of American students of racial problems and 
not enough upon his own observations, which were made during an extensive six 
months’ tour of continental United States. He does, however, treat his subject 
with sympathy and presents much material that is of interest. 

In Alien Americans Dr. Schrieke discusses not only the Negro problem as it 
exists in the country today, but he reviews in the first half of the book the de- 
velopment of racial prejudices on the part of American settlers toward other 
racial groups—the Chinese and Japanese on the Pacific coast, the Mexicans and 
Indians in the Southwest. In tracing the American reaction to these races, Dr. 
Schrieke points out how hostility of various groups—industrial, agricultural, 
patriotic—led to the enactment of various restrictive measures, and how even 
today opposition and antagonism force those whose skin is not white to take the 
less productive occupations; to live in the less desirable neighborhoods, where 
others of his kind are segregated; and in some cases to send their children to 
separate classrooms or even separate schools. 

With this introduction, Dr. Schrieke leads up to his main thesis, the position 
of the Negro in the South. He finds that despite generations of American nativ- 
ity the “Negro is still regarded as an alien.” Fear of Negro domination and 
what he calls “the plantation legend” are given as the reasons for subordinating 
the Negro economically, politically, and socially. Although the progress that 
has been made in educating the Negro, largely through private philanthropy, is 
encouraging, much remains yet to be done. 

The solution of our various racial problems Dr. Schrieke finds not an easy 
one. That of the Orientals, he believes, lies in the “fusion and intermixture with 
other underprivileged nationalities, as the older generation passes away... . . 
That of the Negro is less likely to be solved by means of assimilation, although 
in the North he finds some weakening of social barriers. For the South, the only 
solution he has to offer is the building up of “‘a peasant economy,” in which the 
whites as well as the blacks will need to co-operate in order to bring about a 
more adequate standard of living. 

Mary ZAHROBSKY 
ScHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Parting of the Ways: An Exposé of America’s Divorce Tangle. By 
THEODORE E. ApsTEIN. New York: Dodge Publishing Co., 1935. 
Pp. xiv+272. $2.50. 


Divorce and Its Problems. By E. S. P. HayNES and DEREK WALKER- 
SmitH. London: Methuen, 1935. Pp. vii+183. 6s. 
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What Everybody Should Know about the Laws of Marriage and Divorce. By 
FRANKLYN Hupcincs. New York: New Century Co., 1935. Pp. 68. 
$0.75. 

There is no division of the law in which the difference between the letter 
and the reality is wider than that dealing with the termination of the marriage 
relationship. A marriage, to be valid, is an agreement between two competent 
persons to take each other, to the exclusion of all others, for the period of their 
joint lives. Consent, monogamy, and permanence are the necessary features; 
and when they are present, a status has been created from which, theoretically, 
escape can be found only by such conduct on the part of one as makes the con- 
tinuation impossible or at least unendurable. It should be noted that the law 
governing this relationship belongs to the so-called “police power” and is there- 
fore in general intrusted to the separate states, so that there are forty-nine juris- 
dictions interpreting the law. Each state has formulated in statutes the grounds 
for such termination; and these vary from South Carolina, which admits none 
for ending but will recognize the plea that the valid relationship was never really 
created, so that annulment is possible, to Arizona, which admits ten or more 
bases for a plea for termination. This must, according to the theory of the law, 
be on the plea of one and against the desire of the other. 

This theory of the law of divorce must, of course, be thought of in connec- 
tion with the general marriage-law situation. It must be kept in mind that 
many states, probably twenty-three out of the forty-eight states, still recog- 
nize so-called “common-law marriages” and that others, which have elaborate 
legislation, still place no effective safeguards in the way of age, health, or time- 
of-deliberation requirements about the entrance into the relationship from which 
unfortunate consequences may flow, among them the difficulty of finding a 
way out. The result of this diversity between actual need and legal provision 
is the prostitution of judicial procedures by perjury of all sorts and kinds. The 
explanation of this situation is, of course, historical. The relationship of the 
church to the marriage relationship and the resistance of the common-law prac- 
titioner to the demands of the church created a situation very unfair to the poor 
and absolutely anomalous from the point of view of the general law of contract. 

These three publications illustrate something of these inconsistencies and 
anomalies. Mr. Apstein presents in popular form the series of situations arising 
when parties, disappointed or frustrated in their hope of enduring satisfactions, 
attempt to console themselves or to correct the situation by an appeal to the 
law./A great difference between the social and the legal record may be noted in 
the confidential character of the one and the completely public character of 
the second. Mr. Apstein has collected a great number of cases, beginning with 
breach of promise and running the whole gamut of forms of discord and attempts 
at redress. He gives names, jurisdiction, and scandalous details, so that it should 
be not too difficult to obtain the original report. For the-general reader the 
lesson is clear. The more careful student cannot help regretting that he did not, 
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perhaps in an appendix that would not have disturbed his discussion, supply 
citations to his sources. 

Mr. Haynes and Mr. Walker-Smith testify in their small volume to the very 
great difficulty in Great Britain of securing unanimity regarding the amend- 
ments to the Divorce Law that are urged by numerous and influential groups. 
Until 1857 true divorce was possible only for the very rich, only for adultery, 
and practically only for husbands. Until 1923 there was also inequality between 
the husband and the wife, in that he had to show only infidelity; she both in- 
fidelity and cruelty. These writers trace the history of the thought on the sub- 
ject and wind up with a presentation by one of the authors of the case for, and 
by the other of the case against, divorce by consent. 

A brief notice will suffice for the third, which claims to be a handy digest 
of the matrimonial statutes of all the states and of selected foreign jurisdictions. 
This is like the interesting summary by two able women lawyers, Mrs. Catharine 
Waugh McCulloch and Miss Esther Dunshee, published by the National League 
of Women Voters a decade or more ago, except that their summary included 
other items of special interest to married women.“ Mr. Hudgings begins with a 
competent introductory statement concerning the problems involved. He does 
not give his sources, so that for the student supplementary citations both to 
the statutes and to the judicial authorities of which he has made use in his 
Introduction would be necessary, 

Perhaps the conclusion is that many groups in the community realize the 
absurdity of the legal situation regarding divorce and wish to find a way out. 


S. P. B. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


‘History of Labor in the United States, 1896-1932.”’ Vol. III, Working Condt- 
tions, by Don D. Lescouter; Labor Legislation, by ELIZABETH BRANDEIS. 
Vol. IV, Labor Movements, by SELIG PERLMAN and Puiuip Tart. New York: 
Macmillan, 1935. Pp. xxx+778; viiit-683. $4.50; $4.00. 

This history of labor has been the work of John R. Commons and his associates at 
the University of Wisconsin. Volumes I and II (published in 1918), written by Professor 
Commons, John Andrews, Helen Sumner, Selig Perlman, and others, brought the story 
of labor in relation to economic, political, and social conditions down to 1896. These 
volumes carry it from 1896 to 1932. Volume III begins with an Introduction in which 
Mr. Commons looks back over his forty years’ study of labor conditions and notices 
the difference in emphasis which the events of those years have made necessary. It is, 
however, a very brief summary of what Professor Commons has made available in My- 
self an interesting and very useful story of his own life and experiences in the field of 
labor relations, 


t New York: Macmillan, 1934. 
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Like the two earlier volumes social workers will find these two valuable for reference 
purposes. Of special interest to relief administrators will be chapters xi and xii of 
Volume III, “Unemployment Relief—Local and State” and “Unemployment Relief— 
Federal and State,”’ by Florence Peterson, while the section by Elizabeth Brandeis on 
Labor Legislation will be frequently consulted by those who are interested in securing 
shorter hours of work, minimum wages, old age pensions, and unemployment legislation. 
The Wisconsin group of economists have always been practical students of the problems 
of labor-law administration, and that subject is included in Volume III as is a discus- 
sion of labor legislation and the Constitution. 

Volume IV, by Selig Perlman and Philip Taft, compresses the history of labor 
movements in the United States during more than thirty years into less than seven 
hundred pages. Here is the story of labor relations in the steel and coal industries, the 
development of company unions; of the I.W.W. and other left-wing groups in relation 
to the American Federation of Labor and of labor’s struggle against the decline in its 
position in the first years of the depression, carefully documented for the use of stu- 
dents of the labor movement. 


Practical Aspects of Psychoanalysis. By LAWRENCE S. KuB1E, M.D. New York: 

W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. 223. $2.00. 

Because of the persistent misconceptions as to what psychoanalysis is and how it is 
practiced, psychoanalysts, from time to time, feel called upon to correct these miscon- 
ceptions. This book is another example of such an attempt; and because of the clarity 
and simplicity of its exposition, it should meet the needs much better than other books 
which tend to be ponderous and difficult to understand because they try to explain the 
intricacies of psychoanalytic theory. Dr. Kubie has made no such attempt but, in 
outline form, discusses the type of cases that can be helped through treatment, how the 
analyst proceeds with his technique, what is expected of the patient in terms of co-opera- 
tion, “free association,” etc., as well as the relationship of patient and analyst in terms 
of “transference” and the financial obligation of the patient to the analyst and the 
therapeutic obligation of the analyst to the patient. The volume should be of value to 
physicians and social workers who have patients whom they may wish to refer for 
treatment. It should make it easier for them in the selection of cases for referral, and 
also help them discuss with the patient what advantages and difficulties the treatment 
may entail. For all readers it should engender a saner concept of psychoanalysis, re- 
moving unfounded prejudices as well as unfounded optimism, which one encounters 
often in those persons who believe that psychoanalysis is a cure-all and magical worker 
of some kind. 


MarGareT W. GERARD, M.D. 
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THE NEW YORK EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The Public Employment Services in the State of New York, Their Organiza- 
tion, Operation and Relationship to Relief Administration. By the Gov- 
ERNOR’S COMMISSION ON UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF. Albany, New 
York, 1935. Pp. 141. 

Social workers have first-hand contact with the costliness to the individual 
worker and to the community of the private, fee-charging employment agencies. 
The abuses of these agencies—especially the misrepresentation of work oppor- 
tunities, the exorbitant fees charged, and the practice of sending workers to an 
already oversupplied labor market in order to collect a fee—they have pointed 
out from time to time. They have placed their hopes of improvement in the 
public employment agencies, but those they have known and worked with in 
the past were usually in charge of political appointees with little understanding 
of employment problems. And usually there were no funds for an adequate 
staff. Under the circumstances public employment offices were unable to make 
real headway, as the private employment agencies were able and willing to give 
special favors to employers and employers preferred applications for work to be 
made at the plant. Public employment officers have not, in the past, been able 
to demonstrate to employers the services which a public agency might render 
and they have therefore been unable to make placements. 

The passage in 1933 of the Wagner-Peyser Act providing a basis for a nation- 
wide clearing-house and funds to assist the states on condition that the state 
service meets certain standards, greatly increased the possibility of real accom- 
plishment. Moreover, as has been repeatedly pointed out, the part that the 
employment service must play in giving the work test for unemployment com- 
pensation means that the interested public—employers and employees—will in 
the future demand efficiency in the operation of the public employment offices. 
This review of New York’s experience is therefore timely and useful. 

When Miss Perkins became Commissioner of Labor in New York State, the 
report points out, one of her first undertakings was the reorganization of the 
ineffective, underpaid stepchild of the department—the Bureau of Employ- 
ment. While this was not completed when she left for Washington, the passage 
of the Wagner-Peyser Act with her assistance has made a reorganization of that 
bureau possible. But during these extraordinary years, when the employment 
offices were overwhelmed successively by P.W.A., C.W.A., and then W.P.A. 
registrations and placements, it has been difficult to develop standards and 
procedures for the normal work of the office. 

Social workers, as this report points out, have often been critical of the 
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employment offices, without appreciating what must inevitably be the relation 
of such offices to relief clients. With a statement of policy made by Miss Perkins 
in 1931, quoted in this report (p. 26), they would in general agree. In it she says: 

In times of emergency it is a social responsibility and a privilege of the New York 
State Employment Service to contribute its experience, skill, energy and material to 
community organizations interested in alleviating unemployment. 

One of the major parts of an unemployment relief program is emergency work. 
For emergency work, which is largely “‘made work,” the criteria for selection of workers 
is primarily one of need of the applicant, while the criteria for selection of workers by 
an employment service is the ability of applicants irrespective of need. 


For this reason she points out, “Work relief agencies, however, should be organ- 
ized, housed, and operated quite separately from public employment services.” 

But the United States Employment Service while separately housed has 
made placements on the basis of need. When the government embarked on a 
public works program, which was in no sense work relief, it was through the 
efforts of the Department of Labor that all placements were made through the 
public employment offices. This was a not too difficult task and was undoubted- 
ly helpful to the Service. But the placements on C.W.A., with speed the great 
objective, and later the W.P.A., which is in fact work relief, have been a source of 
great confusion in the offices and may be found not to have been of assistance in 
building up confidence in the Service on the part of employers. The establish- 
ment over night of National Re-employment Offices in all centers where there 
were no state offices did not reduce the confusion or the criticisms of the public. 
As the report points out (pp. 74, 75), an adverse public is still to be converted. 
This can be accomplished according to the authors of the report only by “per- 
sonal visitation or field work by the manager and his assistants, not only to dis- 
cover placement opportunities but to acquaint employers both with the char- 
acter of the service and the type of men and women operating it.” 

The difficulty of organizing the employment market should not be under- 
estimated. Even in England, where unemployment insurance made the offices 
a necessary public service in 1912, only a little more than 20 per cent of the va- 
cancies were filled by the public employment exchanges when the last count 
was made. It is therefore not surprising to find under all the circumstances a 
small number of placements in New York. For the year ending December 31, 
1934, the placements by the New York State Employment Service and the 
National Re-employment Service combined were 252,022, of which 36.4 per cent 
were with C.W.A., 23.4 per cent with P.W.A., 1.0 per cent in other government 
service, and 39.2 per cent or 99,002 were with private employers. 

High praise is given the Handicapped Service in Manhattan and Brooklyn, 
both in employer relationship and in follow-up of the handicapped workers. 
That it should be able to show a large number of placements of the handicapped 
during these years is, as the report points out, ‘“‘a real measure of the effective- 
ness of the working staff and its methods.” 


G. A. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE STUDIES 
AND REPORTS 


International Survey of Social Services, 1933, Vcl. I (Series M, No. 13). 
Geneva, 1936. Pp. xv-+710. $4.00.' Distributed in the United States 
by the World Peace Foundation, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston. 


The International Labour Organisation and Social Insurance (Series M. 
No. 12). Geneva, 1936. Pp. viii+219. $1.50.' 


Recreation and Education: Reports Presented to the International Conference 
on Workers’ Spare Time, Brussels, June 15-17, 1935 (Series G, No. 4). 
Geneva, 1936. Pp. viiit+151. $1.00.' 


Problems of Vocational Guidance (Series J, No. 4). Geneva, 1935. Pp. 
iv+183. $1.25." 

Publications of the International Labour Office are, as a rule, very brief and 
accurate analyses of labor legislation and administration of labor laws and other 
subjects of special interest to workers. The first of these reports is of this sort— 
a book of facts rather than an interpretation of experience. 

In 1933 the I.L.O. first published a survey of social services as of 1930 in 
twenty-four countries. As the demand for this was widespread, a more ambi- 
tious report on the same subject was begun at once. Volume I of this second 
survey was published in 1936 when monographs for nineteen countries had been 
prepared. Among those of special interest to American readers are the accounts 
of services in Canada, Chile, France, Japan, Great Britain, Sweden, Norway, 
U.S.S.R., and U.S.A.—the last two and Chile were not included in the earlier 
report. 

The monographs for each country follow the same pattern. There are sections 
in each on (1) statistics of population which make possible a judgment as to the 
coverage of the services; (2) social insurance, including workmen’s compensa- 
tion, sickness, maternity, unemployment, old age, widows’ and orphans’ insur- 
ance, and private subsidized insurance schemes; (3) “‘social assistance,” or what 
we would call public assistance or relief, while housing, family allowances, and 
holidays with pay are the other three subjects included. No bibliography is 
given, and there are no citations of statutes or official reports, which would be 
useful to students of the subject. All summaries of American legislation in the 
field of social insurance and public assistance will be out of date by the time they 
are published for some years to come. One notices at once, for example, that the 
Social Security Act and subsequent state legislation are not included in this 
volume and that the relief story ends with C.W.A. 

The report on the International Labour Organisation and Social Insurance 


See advertisement of discount offered to Review subscribers by World Peace Foun- 
dation. 
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describes what the organization has done by conference, conventions, and publi- 
cations to promote social insurance. 

The other two volumes are quite different. The one on Recreation and Edu- 
cation is a series of articles on adult education and recreation for workers, similar 
to papers read at a national conference. The organization for workers’ educa- 
tion, music, art, broadcasting, cinemas, public libraries, sports, etc., are de- 
scribed by national leaders in various countries, and there is a final paper giving 
the ‘Programme of the International Committees on Workers’ Spare Time.” 

Problems of Vocational Guidance is a “survey of the problem raised by the 
vocational training of young people.” Subjects such as the training of vocational 
guidance advisers, the medical problems encountered in a guidance program, the 
methods used, and relation of guidance to placement are discussed. Some ex- 
amples of the forms used in a few countries, the resolutions adopted at inter- 
national congresses, and a bibliography are included in the Appendix. 


INTERSTATE CO-OPERATION 


Fourth Report to the Massachusetts General Court of the Commission on 
Interstate Compacts Affecting Labor and Industries. (Third annual.) 
Boston: Wright & Potter, 1936. Pp. 76. 

The interest in increasing co-operative relations between and among the 
states has been greatly stimulated, first, by the American Legislators Associ- 
ation and, second, by the successful work of the Commission on Interstate Com- 
pacts Affecting Labor and Industries, for which Governor Winant was largely 
responsible, and of which the present document is the third annual and the 
fourth actual report. The information made available in this Report is extremely 
interesting. The increase in the number of states participating in the various 
conferences, the agreement upon an increasing number of subjects, the discovery 
of those points upon which co-operation is apparently possible and those upon 
which it is impracticable to consider joint action—at the present these are all 
topics of compelling importance on which light is thrown by these modest docu- 
ments. One interesting statement (p. 21) is with reference to the delay occa- 
sioned in the adoption of compacts by the very spread of the idea of interstate 
co-operation. The idea of co-operation is an attractive idea, but the realities of 
competition make themselves felt. As to actual practice, there have been meet- 
ings and discussions and participation by an increasing number of states. Sev- 
eral state commissions on interstate compacts have been established. In New 
York a State Commission on Interstate Compacts was established. In Mary- 
land a commission was authorized to consider compacts on labor problems and 
also on crime, probation, parole, taxation, and insurance. Commissions have 
been set up in Connecticut, Vermont, and New Hampshire. Information has 
been requested from Arkansas, Kentucky, Missouri, and Tennessee; and confer- 
ences in the North Central states on the subject of labor legislation are now 
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under contemplation. During the year the Minimum Wage Compact was rati- 
fied by New Hampshire, but the consent of Congress to the Compact was not 
completely given. Ratification of the Compact was proposed in Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, but failed in both states for reasons frankly stated in this Report. 
With reference to the Child Labor Compact there are wide differences of opinion 
as those concerned for the constitutional amendment fear a retarding influence 
if the compact is urged. Hours of labor presents the greatest difficulty of any 
with reference to which compacts are proposed. 

The Report contains a proposed bill placing the Commission on a permanent 
basis and likewise some interesting statistical data with reference to the twenty 
leading industries of Massachusetts and the interest of other states in those same 
industries that being competitive in character impede the adoption of compacts 
on industrial subjects. 


COMPILATIONS OF LAWS RELATING TO CRIME, 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, AND CIVIL SERVICE 


Crime, Kidnaping, and Prison Laws. Compiled by Eimer A. LEwis, 
Superintendent, Document Room, House of Representatives. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1935. Pp. 105. $0.10. 


Compilation of Laws Relating to Mediation, Conciliation, and Arbitration 
between Employers and Employees. By ELMER A. LEw1s. Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1935. Pp. iv+264. $0.20. 


Civil Service Preference, Retirement, and Salary Classification Laws. Com- 
piled by Etmer A. Lewis. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1935. Pp. 164. $0.10. 

These three publications by the superintendent of the Document Room of 
the House of Representatives should prove of the greatest use to students of 
public welfare, social security, and the recent crime activities of the federal 
government to whom law libraries, or, at any rate, the United States Statutes at 
Large, are not easily available. If the superintendent of the House Document 
Room in future compilations could find it possible to add to his Table of Contents 
not only the identifying number and date with reference to the act but the title 
of the act, and if in addition to that he could likewise insert the headings which 
would indicate the classification of the acts, he would still further facilitate 
their use. But, as they are, the three volumes make possible a study, first, of the 
recent participation of the federal government in law enforcement, second, 
the recent development in the field of social insurance so far as statutory enact- 
ment is concerned, and, third, the important aspects of the federal civil service 
that have claimed the attention of students since the great increase in numbers 
of federal employees during the War. The first volume should be used in con- 
nection with the recent reports of the United States attorney-general and pos- 
sibly the proceedings of his conference on law enforcement of 1934. The second 
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includes hours of work, employers’ liability, and child labor laws, so that it will 
be of use to students of industrial relations and public welfare administration. 
The third begins with the Temporary Employees Act of February, 1919. The 
superintendent of the House Document Room is certainly rendering a very im- 
portant service to others besides members of Congress when he issues compila- 
tions of this kind. 


A LEGAL HANDBOOK 
Laws and Legal Procedures: A Handbook for the Social Worker. State of 

New Jersey Emergency Relief Administration, Research Section, 

1935. Pp. xviii+208. 

Into this little volume is packed a great body of information, covering a wide 
range of legal topics. It was made possible by the Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration as a works project, with the co-operation of persons highly skilled in the 
law and in the field of relief and family welfare service. Its object is to give to 
welfare workers not the knowledge that would be a substitute for professional 
legal council but the knowledge that would enable them first to recognize the 
need of the lawyer’s services and then to co-operate with the lawyer when his 
services are invoked. 

The list of committee members who advised and supervised the undertaking 
contains names distinguished in the two fields of law and family welfare. There 
are twenty-seven chapters. Not only public welfare organization and family 
relations, child welfare provisions, crime and law enforcement, and labor regu- 
lation, but immigration, citizenship, landlord and tenant, and wills are included, 
so that from the point of view of teaching the book should be helpful to those 
dealing with subjects of legal aid and small claims courts as well as public ad- 
ministration. The statements about the poor law and the emergency relief 
bring out the contrast between the old and the new, the old demanding five years 
of residence as the basis of settlement, the new requiring evidence of need as the 
basis of a claim to relief, which is to be granted where the inquiry as to the 
true interest of the family would dictate. The chapter on “Records” should be 
extremely useful, and the topical Index, occupying 28 of the 208 pages, is one 
of the most important sections of the book, which offers another evidence of the 
degree to which the Department of Institutions and Agencies in New Jersey 
justifies the claims of those who have been responsible for its form and scope 


as well as for its day-by-day administration. 
S. P. B. 


THE BLIND IN NEW JERSEY 
Who Are the Blind in New Jersey? A Statistical Analysis of the Persons on 
the Register of the State Commission for the Blind during the Fiscal Year 
1934. Prepared by the Division of Statistics and Research, State De- 
partment of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton. (Publication 30 [Jan- 


uary, 1936].) Pp. 32. 
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This brief statement is another evidence of the use by the New Jersey De- 
partment of Institutions and Agencies of resources supplied by the Works Prog- 
ress Administration. The Research Department has rapidly taken advantage of 
facilities for organizing the material bearing upon the problems of a group recog- 
nized by the Social Security Act and, therefore, taking on a new significance in 
relation to the work of the State Department. 


PROBATION AND PAROLE IN VIRGINIA 


Probation and Parole: Report to the Governor of Virginia Containing 
Recommendations Submitted by the Governor’s Advisory Legislative Coun- 
cil. Richmond: Division of Purchase and Printing, 1935. Pp. 14. 


Among the developments in the state organization in which social workers 
have a special interest is that of the judicial council or the advisory legislative 
council. Through these councils the gaps between the executive and the legisla- 
tive, the executive and the judicial, and the judicial and the legislative depart- 
ments of governments are gradually being bridged, and the state services are 
being looked at with some degree of unity. Among the interesting results of this 
type of scrutiny is a report to the governor of Virginia containing recommenda- 
tions submitted by the governor’s Advisory Legislative Council on Probation 
and Parole. Probation and parole, being often the victims of partisan political 
appointment either by judges or by the state executive, have been slow in taking 
on aspects of social case work. It is interesting that the Virginia Council urges 
the postponement of setting up a parole system until its recommendations look- 
ing toward a sound probation system may be tried out. This Council does not 
recommend taking the appointing power of probation officers from the judges, 
but does recommend that there be a universal system and that the state bear 
one half the cost of such services, the other half to be paid back to the state by 
the counties and cities. 

The problem of parole has been given very definite consideration, and the 
Council sees a universal service for which the state should pay at least half. The 
Council, however, wishes the state’s first attempt in treatment outside a penal 
institution to be directed toward the treatment of persons found guilty and not 
yet subjected to the experience of detention in the penal institution. 


UNITED STATES CENSUS BUREAU REPORTS ON 
PRISONERS AND JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 
Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and Reformatories, 1933. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1935. Pp. iv+69. $0.10. 
County and City Jails: Prisoners in Jails and Other Penal Institutions 
under County or Municipal Jurisdiction, 1933. 1935. Pp. iv+149. 

$0.15. 
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Juvenile Delinquents in Public Institutions, 1933. 1936. Pp. iv+62. $0.10. 


Crime and Mental Disease or Deficiency: Statistics of Criminal Insane in 

State and Federal Prisons, and of Persons Accused or Convicted of Crime, 

in State Institutions for Mentally Diseased or Defective, 1933. 1936. 

Pp. ii+25. 

The first of these reports presents the results of what has been since 1926 an 
annual census of prisoners in state and federal penal institutions. Before 1926 
the census made only a decennial special census report of Prisoners and Juvenile 
Delinquents. The number of prisoners per 100,000 population has increased 
shamefully since 1923. In 1923, there were only 34.6 per 100,000 and in 1933 
there were 52.8 per 100,000, a very great increase in view of the supposed devel- 
opment of adult probation. 

The other reports listed above are issued only once in ten years. The number 
of juvenile delinquents in institutions on a given day is very slightly larger than 
ten years ago, having risen from 22.8 per 100,000 population to 24.4 per 100,000 
population. The number of children received during the year in contrast with 
the number there on a given day has increased more substantially—from 15.5 to 
20.2 per 100,000 population. 

Of greatest interest to social workers, perhaps, is the report on the minor 
prisons—jails and city prisons. We comment editorially on the scandalous fact 
that we are still sending more than 100,000 men and women to prison in a single 
year for the non-payment of fines. The total number of persons sent to these mi- 
nor prisons for all causes has increased shockingly from 144,422 men and women 
committed during six months in 1923 to 273,818 in the same period in 1933. This 
is an increase from 129.5 per 100,000 population in 1923 to 217.8 per 100,000 pop- 
ulation in 1933. An increase of more than 75 per cent in the population of the 
minor prisons which are filled with petty offenders committed on small sentences 
of a few days or at most a few weeks, and men committed for the non-payment 
of fines, is a record that should be carefully studied by all social workers. 











CONTRIBUTORS 


FERN Lowry, a member of the faculty of the New York School of Social Work, 
was formerly a district secretary of the New York Charity Organization 
Society (1931-34) and a psychiatric social worker with the Institute for 
Child Guidance (1927-31). 


R. CLypDE WuitE, director of the Training Course for Social Work and the 
Bureau of Social Research of Indiana University, is the author of a standard 
text Social Statistics (1933). As executive secretary of the Indiana State 
Committee on Governmental Economy and chairman of the Governor’s 
Committee on Social Security, Professor White had much to do with the 
drafting of the legislation which he here describes. 


Acnes K. Hanna is well known to readers of the Review as director of the 
Social Service Division of the U.S. Children’s Bureau. 


RicuHarp A. LEstTER, of the department of economics and social institutions, 
Princeton University, has given us in this article some of the conclusions of 
his Doctor’s thesis Some Aspects of Unemployment Relief with Special Refer- 
ence to New Jersey. 


Max STERN is supervisor of the Service Bureau for Non-Family Men and 
Women, of the Jewish Social Service Bureau of Chicago. He is the author 
of “Imprisonment for the Nonpayment of Fines in Chicago” in the Social 
Service Review, V (1931), 459-67. 


Leona E. Massotu is a member of the faculty of the Training Course for Social 
Work of Indiana University. Her social-work experience includes service as 
assistant district supervisor of the United Charities of Chicago and later as 
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